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1912 

Aug.  5  to  Sept.  13  Course  in  Elementary  Bookkeeping 

Sept.  16,  17,  18  (7  p.m.)  Entrance  examination  in  Elementary 

Bookkeeping 

Sept.  17  (7  P.M.)  Examinations  for  removal  of  condi- 
tions 

Sept.  20  (7  P.M.)  Organization  of  classes 

Sept.  23  (7  P.M.)  Opening  of  the  first  term 

Oct.  12  Columbus  Day 

Nov.  28  Thanksgiving  Day 

.Dec.  24  (9.30  p.m.)  Christmas  vacation  begins 

1913 

Jan.  6  (7  p.m.)  Christmas  vacation  ends 

Jan.  24  Close  of  the  first  term 

Jan.  27  Beginning  of  the  second  term 

Feb.  22  Washington's  Birthday 

April  19  Patriots'  Day 

May  30  Memorial  Day 

June  9-13  Final  examinations 


^rnrral  §tat?mrat 


The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  a  technical  in- 
stitution of  college  grade,  offering  its  regular  courses  through 
evening  sessions  only.  It  was  incorporated  in  January,  1911; 
in  March  of  the  same  year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  granted 
it  power  to  confer  upon  its  students  the  degrees  of  B.C.S.  (Bach- 
elor of  Commercial  Science)  and  M.  C.  S.  (Master  of  Commercial 
Science.) 

The  School  was  formally  opened  September  25,  1911  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  students,  of  an 
average  age  of  twenty-five  years.  The  classes  included  in  their 
number  accountants,  lawyers,  professional  engineers,  book- 
keepers, credit-men,  salesmen,  office-managers,  and  ])rivate 
secretaries. 

The  School  offers  several  separate  courses,  which  are 
designated  as  follows: — Banking,  Business  Administration, 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  Professional  x\ccountancy. 
Normal  Course,  and  Condensed  Course  in  Accounting.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  college  teachers  who  are  specialists  in 
their  subjects,  and  by  practical  men  familiar,  through  their 
daily  work,  with  the  actual  conditions  in  their  several  fields. 
Its  students  are  mature  men  with  considerable  practical  ex- 
perience. Since  the  classes  are  conducted  in  the  evening,  men 
attending  them  are  free  to  gain  practical  experience  in  busi- 
ness during  the  day.  Thus  the  quality  of  a  man's  daily 
work  is  materially  benefited  by  the  instruction  he  is  receiving, 
while  the  grade  of  his  work  at  the  School  is  much  improved  by 
his  constant  contact  with  actual  conditions. 

Just  as  medicine,  law,  and  engineering,  have  called  for 
their  special  technical  schools,  so  business  is  demanding  op- 
portunities for  thorough  professional  training  in  accountancy, 
commerce,  and  finance.  Such  training  has  hitherto  been 
possible  only  in  the  business  administration  departments  of 
the  larger  universities,  the  first  of  which  was  established  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  several    years    ago,    followed 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

later  by  schools  at  Dartmouth,  New  York,  Harvard,  and  se\eral 
western  state  universities.  The  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  aims  to  develop  men  of  finished  training.  In  accordance 
with  this  aim  it  presents  several  features  which  distinguish  it 
from  most  schools  of  its  kind:  the  technical  subjects  included 
in  its  programmes  are  taught  by  specialists  of  wide  practical 
experience;  the  students  are  required  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
practice  work  in  connection  with  those  subjects  which  require 
for  their  successful  application  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill 
and  facility;  all  practice  work  is  critically  examined  and  graded, 
and  all  low  grade  work  has  to  be  repeated. 


Any  man  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character, 
regardless  of  his  occupation  or  rehgious  behef,  may  register 
for  any  of  the  regular  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance.  Such  men  may  elect  any  subject  or  group  of 
subjects  provided  their  programmes  do  not  conflict  with  the 
regular  programmes  of  the  school.  Special  programmes  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  subjects  will  be  arranged  upon  application 
of  ten  or  more  petitioners. 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  bookkeeping  is  required  of  all 
who  register  for  any  of  the  six  regular  courses.  Those  who  do 
not  possess  this  knowledge  may  acquire  it  by  taking  the  course 
in  Elementary  Bookkeeping,  two  evenings  per  week  (Monday 
and  Friday),  from  August  5  to  September  13.  No  charge  is 
made  for  this  course,  but  those  desiring  to  take  it  are  required 
to  register  for  the  first  year,  and  to  make  the  first  payment  prior 
to   iVugust   5. 

An  entrance  examination  in  elementary  bookkeeping  will  be 
held  at  10  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  on  September  16,  17,  and 
18  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  and  may  be  taken  on  any  one  of  these  dates. 
Those  presenting  themselves  for  this  examination  should  be 
familiar  with  the  elementary  principles  of  double  entry  book- 
keeping. They  should  understand  how  to  record  simple  tran- 
sactions in  books  of  original  entry  (such  as  the  cash  book, 
purchase  book,  sales  book,  and  journal),  how  to  post,  take  a 
trial' balance,  and  close  the  ledger.  They  should  also  under- 
stand how  to  detect  errors  in  a  trial  balance,  how  to  reconcile  a 
bank  balance,  and  how  to  make  out  invoices,  checks,  notes, 
receipts,   etc. 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  bookkeeping  is  not  required 
of  special  students  who  register  in  other  than  accounting  sub- 
jects. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

All  written  work,  tests,  and  examinations,  are  graded 
according  to  the  following  system: — 

D=l  to  70%  (low  and  must  be  repeated.) 

C=70  to  80%  (passable) 

B=80  to  90%;  (good) 

A=90"to  100%,  (a  mark  of  distinction) 

Students  are  classified  as  follows: — 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  C.  S. 
Special  Students. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S. 

The  degree  of  B.  C.  S.  will  be  conferred  upon  any  high  school 
graduate  who  completes  all  of  the  subjects  in  any  one  of  the 
regular  three-year  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  passes  all  the  term  work  and  examinations 
prescribed  in  the  course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 

The  degree  of  B.  C.  S.  will  also  be  conferred  under  certain 
conditions  upon  non-high  school  graduates  of  unusual  ability 
and  business  experience  who  complete  all  the  subjects  in  any 
one  of  the  regular  three-year  courses  offered  by  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  and  pass  all  examinations  prescribed 
in  the  course,  provided  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  term  marks 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  their  examination  marks  are  "B"  or  higher, 
and  provided  the  remaining  percentage  of  term  and  examination 
marks  is  not  lower  than  "C". 

The  policy  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  with 
respect  to  its  entrance  requirements,  is  somewhat  of  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  custom  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  courses 
are  strictly  vocational  and,  if  preceded  by  a  successful  business 
experience,  and  taken  by  men  of  marked  ability  and  actual 
business  training,  accomplish  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  the 
objects  of  the  school.  But  the  achievement  of  the  degree  means 
three  years  of  hard  work,  during  which  practically  all  social 
pleasures  must  be  sacrificed  for  evening  work,  which  will  lead 
to  increased  power  in  the  future. 
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ADMISSION  AND  ADVANCEMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  C.  S. 

Regular  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial 
Science  (M.  C.  S.)  must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  from  an  approved  school  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.  They  are  required  to  take  a  one-year  graduate  course, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  pass  examinations 
upon  the  subjects  therein  pursued.  They  are  required  to  pre- 
pare, independently,  a  thesis  which  shall  be  approved  by  a  vote 
of  the  Faculty  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Special    Students 

Those  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree  are  known  as 
special  students.  Under  this  head  are  classed  those  who  enroll 
for  the  Condensed  Accounting  Course,  and  those  who  elect 
partial  courses  or  special  programmes. 

Special  students  may  later  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
in  which  case  they  will  be  credited  with  all  work  satisfactorily 
completed. 

College    Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  oflPered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the 
opportunities  in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  quali- 
fied men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  con- 
template business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  offers  to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acc^uire  through 
its  evening  courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest 
service  to  them. 

Extension    Classes 

Extension  classes  for  teachers  will  be  conducted  Saturday 
mornings  and  Thursday  afternoons.  Subjects  included  in  the 
regular  first  and  second  year  programmes  of  the  Normal  Course, 
except  law,  will  probably  be  offered  as  extension  work  during 
the  year  1912-13.  Credits  for  advanced  standing,  together  with 
credits  for  subjects  satisfactorily  completed,  w411  count  toward 
the  degree. 
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A dvanced  Standing 

Credit  for  {ulviiiiced  standing,  l)ased  on  such  examinations 
as  the  Faculty  may  {)rescribe,  may  lie  given  in  any  subject. 

Examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  on 
September  17,  18,  and  19,  at  7.30  p.m.,  at  10  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  36  weeks.  Each  school  week 
consists  of  seven  and  one-half  hours  of  class  study,  with  ap- 
proximately nine  and  one-half  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Outside  Preparation. 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  it  is  necessary  for 
students  to  devote  the  rec[uired  time  to  outside  preparation. 
The  act  of  registering  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
carries  with  it  an  implied  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  student 
that  he  will  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  preparation  of 
his  class  work. 

Reports  of  Standing 

A  report  of  the  standing  of  every  student  is  rendered  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  showing  the  term  mark  and  examination 
mark  in  each  subject  taken  during  the  term.  In  case  a  student's 
work  is  unsatisfactory  he  may  be  either  required  to  repeat  the 
subjects  in  which  his  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  drop  one 
or  more  subjects,  or  withdraw  from  the  course. 
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Tuition  for  any  of  the  six  regular  courses  is  $75  per  year, 
payable  as  follows:  $25  at  time  of  registration,  $25  November  15, 
and  $25  January  15.  The  expense  for  books  and  stationery 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  course  or  group  of  subjects 
selected.     It  amounts  to  approximately  $15  per  year. 

Tuition  fees  for  special  students,  including  those  who  enroll 
for  the  Extension  Classes,  are  based  on  the  rate  of  $12  per  hour 
running  through  the  year,  or  $6  per  hour  running  through  a 
terra. 

The  Dean  will  assist  in  procuring  a  position  for  those  who 
require  employment  in  Boston  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  The  Dean's  office  will  also, 
when  requested,  assist  students  in  finding  desirable  boarding 
places. 
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Qlour0^0  nf  Snstntrttnu 

-Six  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce  and   Finance: 
Banking- 
Business  Administration 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship 
Professional  Accountancy 
Normal  Course 

Condensed  Course  in  Accounting 
The  first  five  courses  require  three  years  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S.  The  last  one  is  a  two-year  course 
especially  designed  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
state  examination  leading  to  the  degree  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

All  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
are  specially  arranged  with  a  view  to  affording  students  the 
most  complete  preparation  possible  for  their  chosen  careers. 
Entire  elective  freedom  is  not  permitted  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  in  a  better  position  than 
the  students  to  know  which  subjects  should  be  included  in  a 
given  course  in  order  to  properly  train  men  for  the  class  of  work 
contemplated  by  that  course. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  who  are  allowed  credit  for  sub- 
jects satisfactorily  completed  at  other  institutions  may  sub- 
stitute other  subjects  in  place  of  those  for  which  they  are  given 
credit.  To  this  end  they  may  elect,  Avith  the  permission  of 
the  Dean,  subjects  from  one  or  more  courses  other  than  the  one 
in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

Special  students  are  permitted  to  elect  any  subject  or  group 
of  subjects,  from  one  or  more  courses,  provided  their  programmes 
do  not  conflict  with  the  regular  programmes  of  the  School. 

The  programme  of  Extension  Courses  to  be  given  Saturday 
mornings  and  Thursday  afternoons  will  be  specially  arranged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  desire  to  enroll. 

Students  of  any  of    the  degree  granting  courses,   except 
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the  Normal  Course,  are  permitted  to  transfer  from  one  course 
to  another  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  as  the  first  year  courses 
parallel  one  another.  Students  of  the  Banking  course  may 
transfer  to  the  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  course,  and 
vice  versa,  at  the  close  of  the  second  year. 

A  large  amount  of  practice  work  is  given  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  subjects,  and  great  stress  is  placed  upon  pre- 
cision as  to  form,  arrangement,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
proper  technique,  clear  expression,  logical  deduction,  and  general 
neatness.  All  work  passed  in  is  critically  examined,  graded 
and  returned.  Detailed  records  are  kept  of  all  graded  work, 
and  such  records  are  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  quality 
of  students'  term  work.  Tests  are  frequently  given  in  subjects 
that  do  not  require  much  practice  work. 

A  reporter  is  present  during  class  hours  in  such  subjects 
as  are  presented  through  lectures,  in  order  to  provide  ver- 
batim copies  of  the  lectures,  thus  permitting  students  to  concen- 
trate their  minds  on  what  is  said  and  avoid  note  taking.  Copies 
of  the  lectures  are  furnished  to  students  at  a  nominal  fee. 

Banking  Course 

The  course  in  banking  offers  a  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  and  present  practices  of  modern  banking.  It  is 
intended  to  give  men  sufficient  breadth  of  view  to  enable  them 
to  assume  responsible  positions  in  banks,  or  private  banking 
houses.  It  is  not  presumed  that  any  course  of  study  can  provide 
a  man  with  those  two  essential  qualities,  shrewdness  and  fore- 
sight, but  the  development  of  these  qualities  may  be  materially 
assisted  through  proper  training  in  the  sound  principles  of 
economics,  law,  accounting,  finance,  and  investments.  Men  who 
receive  such  training  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  who 
are   not   thus   equipped. 

On  the  following  pages  is  given  the  programme  of  this 
course,  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  class  hours,  the  hours  required 
for  outside  preparation,  and  the  number  of  points  alloted  to  each 
subject.  The  subjects  are  also  arranged  according  to  an  hour 
plan. 

This  is  a  three  year  course  leading  to  the  degree. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
Programme  in  the  Banking  Course 

First    Term       Second  Term  Totals  Points 

FlKST  Year  class     Out-         Class    Out-       Class      Out- 

hrs.       side  hrs.       side        hrs.         side 

hrs.  hrs.  hrs. 

Technique  of  Accounts    5  5  23^  43^  135  171  17 

Law VA  V/i  V/i  V/i  54  54  6 

Principles  of  Economics 1  2  1  2  36  72  6 

Elements  of  Auditing 2j^  l3^  45  27  4 


Totals lYi       83^       lYi       93^  270  324  33 

Second  Year 

Money  and  Banking l3^       23^  27  45          4 

Corporation  Finance    13^       23^  27  45          4 

Law 1           2           1           2  36  72          6 

Financial  Statistics 23^       23i  45  45          5 

Advanced  Banking 23^       23^  45  45          5 

Financial  Markets    23^       23^  45  45          5 

Commercial  Resources 23^       33^  45  63          6 

Totals .'. 73^       93^       73^     103^  270  360  35 

Third  Year 

Law 13^       13^       13^       13^  54  54          6 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchanges                           13^       1 3^  27  27          3 

Investments 23^       33^       23^       33^  90  126  12 

Commercial  Paper    23^       23i  45  45          5 

Banking  and  Underwriting    ...                              1           2  18  36          3 

Bank  Organ,  and  Admin 1           1  18  18          2 

Crises    1           1  18  18          2 

Totals 73^       83^       73^       93^  270  324  33 

Note:    For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  see 
pages  38  to  52  of  this  catalogue. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
Business  Administration  Course 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  men  who  contem- 
plate business  careers,  with  a  broad,  practical,  and  modern 
preparation  for  their  chosen  work;  and  to  enable  men  who  are 
engaged  in  business  to  increase  their  capacity  for  administration. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  business  for  men  who  are  capable 
of  developing  into  specialists, — such  as  office  managers,  comp- 
trollers, financial  men,  credit  men,  sales  managers,  publicity 
managers,  buyers,  etc.  This  course  gives  a  man  the  proper 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  successful  career  of  a  special- 
ist in  that  particular  branch  of  business  administration  for 
which  his  business  experience  indicates  that  he  is  best  fitted. 
It  is  not  designed  to  develop  a  specialist  in  any  one  particular 
line,  but  rather  to  train  an  all-around  business  administrator 
who  will  readily  "fit  in"  to  a  position,  adjust  himself  to  its 
peculiar  needs,  and  overcome  what  would  be  to  those  with  in- 
sufficient training  unsurmountable  obstacles.  The  finishing 
touches  of  a  specialist  in  business  administration  must  result 
from  actual  business  experience,  but  the  finishing  touches  can 
not  precede  the  foundation.  Experience  alone  is  a  slow  and 
narrow  builder  of  foundations,  and  in  this  age  where  the  law 
of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  is  so  manifest,  it  behooves  a  man 
to  recognize  the  importance,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
securing  proper  technical  preparation  before  he  undertakes  to 
sell  his  services  in  the  open  business  market.  The  first  question 
asked  is  "What  can  you  do?",  and  the  age  of  apprenticeship  is 
past.  The  man  who  takes  this  course  is  prepared  to  show  what 
he  can  do,  and  his  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  that  of 
a  person  of  equal  business  experience  who  has  not  had  the 
same  kind  of  training. 

The  programme  as  arranged  on  the  following  page  is  de- 
signed to  give  to  each  student  in  the  course  a  knowledge  of 
all  of  the  subjects  included  therein.  Those  who  desire  to  special- 
ize in  Buying,  Publicity,  Selling,  or  Commercial  Credits,  are 
permitted  to  elect  additional  work  in  any  one  of  these  subjects 
for  the  second  term  of  their  third  year.  This  extra  training, 
which  is  given  on  each  Monday  evening  of  the  second  term 
from  7  to  9.30,  is  designed  to  give  those  who  desire  to  special- 
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ize  in  any  one  of  the  four  branches  of  business  administration 
mentioned  above,  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  very  complete 
preparation  for  their  chosen  field  of  specialized  work.  Those 
who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  four  branches 
of  business  administration  stated  above,  may  elect  to  de- 
vote the  time  set  aside  for  electives  in  the  second  term  of 
the  third  year  to  carrying  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dewing, 
special  research  into  one  or  more  phases  of  the  particular  line 
of  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  or  in  w4iich  they  desire  to 
engage.  Or  they  may  elect  Business  Enghsh,  and  are  advised 
to  do  so  in  case  their  knowledge  of  that  subject  is  somewhat 
limited.  Electives  programmes  must  be  arranged  before  the 
close  of  the  second  year  and  approved  by  the  Dean. 

This  is  a  three-year  course  and  leads  to  the  degree. 

Programme  in  the  Business  Administration  Course 

First    Term     Se:ond  Term  Totals  Points 

First   Year                       Class      Out-  Class  Out-  Class  Out- 

hrs.         side  hrs.  side  hrs.  side 

hrs.  hrs.  hrs. 

Technique  of  Accounts    5           5  23^  43^^  135  171        17 

Law iVi       \V2  Wi  \y2        54  54  6 

Principles  of  Economics 1           2  1  2            36  72  6 

Elements  of  Auditing iVj  13^        45  27  4 

Totals  73^       83/^  lYi  9}4.  270  324        33 

Second  Year 

Elements  of  System  Building  .  .  23/2  ^3^2  45  45  5 

Elements  of  Cost  Accounting    .  23^2  13^  45  27  4 

Money  and  Banking    l}4  '2l4  27  45  4 

Corporation  Finance 13^       23^        27  45  4 

Law 1  2  1           2            36  72  6 

Commercial  Resources 23^       33^^        45  63  6 

Buying 2)^       l3^        45  27  4 

Totals 73^  83^  73^       93^      270  324  33 

Third  Year 

Law 13^  13^  13^       13^        54  54  6 

FactorvOrgan.  and  Admin.  ..  .  13^1  1^                                27  27  3 

Office  Organ,  and  Admin 1           1            18  18  2 

Publicity    23^  33^                                  45  63  6 

Commercial  Credits    1  2                                      18  36  3 

Selling 23^       33^        45  63  6 

Crises    1  1                                     18  18  2 

Electives 23^       33^        45  63  6 

Totals 73^  9}4  lYo.       93^      270  342  34 

Note:    For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  see 
pages  38  to  52  of  this  catalogue. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  Course 

This  course  covers  three  years  of  practical  training  in  the 
subjects  prescribed,  as  shown  in  the  programme  on  page  26. 
It  is  technical  in  character,  and  offers  students  careful  prepara- 
tion for  financial  work  of  all  descriptions. 

The  course  is  intended  for  men  who  might  come  under  one 
of  four  different  captions,  to  all  of  whom  it  will  be  equally 
beneficial. 

1 .  On  account  of  the  tendency  of  modern  business  toward 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  business  ability  in  large  cor- 
porations, there  has  come  into  existence  a  class  of  men  who 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  financial  operations  of  these  corpo- 
rations. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  men  who  are  employed 
by  the  private  banking  houses  to  investigate  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  a  corporation  with  a  view  to  underwriting  its  securi- 
ties. Men  who  undertake  these  examinations  are  obliged 
to  be  familiar  with  corporation  finance,  and  with  the  general 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  investing  public. 

2.  Also,  because  of  the  tendency  of  investment  to  take  the 
form  of  corporation  securities,  there  has  come  into  being  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  a  relatively  new  class  of  business 
specialists,  the  bond  salesmen.  These  men  are  interested  in 
the  placing  of  bonds  with  banking  and  insurance  institutions  and 
with  the  investing  public.  Such  men  require  careful  prepara- 
tion not  only  in  regard  to  the  science  of  salesmanship,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  investment  and  finance.  The 
opportunities  in  this  new  profession  are  exceedingly  numerous 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  bond  houses  are  compelled  to 
employ  untrained  men  to  do  the  work  which  should  be  per- 
formed by  trained  specialists. 

3.  There  is  another  class  of  men  who  require  train- 
ing as  financial  statisticians.  These  men  occupy  positions  of 
irust  in  banks  and  private  banking  houses,  in  the  office  of  ac- 
countants, with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  government,  as 
financial  editors  of  papers,  and  as  writers  of  magazine  articles. 

4.  A  fourth  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  supervise  the  investment  of  their  own  or  trust  funds.  It  is 
often  that  these  men  have  had  no  previous  training  in  corpora- 
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tion  finance  and  investments  and  find  themselves  totally  unfit 
for  their  task.  They  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  the 
views  of  some  lawyer  who  has  not  the  time  nor  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  financial  subjects.  This  course  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  men  to  receive  a  careful  training. 
This  is  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree. 

Programme  in  the  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  Course 


FiKST  Year 


First  Term 

Second  Term         Totals 

Points 

Class 
hrs. 

Out- 
side 
hrs. 

Class 
hrs. 

Out-     Class      Out- 
side     hrs.         side 
hrs.                       hrs. 

5 

.      II9 
.      1 

5 

2  " 

2H 
1 

43^      135        171 

iy>     54      54 

2            .86         72 

17 
6 
6 

2H 

13^        45         27 

4 

.    VA 

m 

7K 

91^      27J       324 

33 

Technique  of  Accounts 5 

Law 

Principle.s  of  Economics   1 

Elements  of  Auditing  .  .  . 


Totals 


Second  Year 

Money  and  Banking 1^       ^¥2 

Corporation  Finance    Ij^       23^ 

Law 1  2  1  2 

Financial  Statistics 23^2       ^3^ 

Advanced  Banking '  23/2       ^3^2 

Financial  Markets    2>^       23^ 

Commercial  Resources 23^2       ^Vi 


27 

45 

4 

27 

45 

4 

36 

72 

6 

45 

45 

5 

45 

45 

5 

45 

45 

5 

45 

63 

6 

Totals iy2       9A       'iVl     103^2      270^      360        35 


Third  Year 

Law 1)2  13^ 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 

Investments 23-^  33^ 

Public  Service  Corporations  1/^  13^2 

Corporate  Reorganizations   ...  1  2 

Bond  Salesmanship    

Crises   1  1 


\y. 

ly 

54 

54 

6 

ly?, 

ly 

27 

27 

3 

21/^ 

sy 

90 

126 

12 

27 

27 

3 

1 

>2 

36 

72 

6 

1 

1 

18 

18 

2 

18 

18 

2 

Totals 73^       93^       ly       9y      270       342        34 


Note:    For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  see 
pages  38  to  52  of  this  catalogue. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
Normal  Course 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  those  who  desire  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  colleges,  high  schools,  and  private  schools 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  adequate  preparation  for  such 
work. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping, 
economics,  business  English,  business  arithmetic,  business  law, 
etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunerative.  High 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  commercial  subjects 
to  their  programmes;  many  of  them  are  offering  elaborate  four- 
year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial  high  schools  are  not 
micommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field  of  commercial  teach- 
ing offers  most  attractive  opportunities  to  those  who  are  proper- 
ly prepared.  This  course  will  prepare  one  to  take  entire  charge 
of  the  commercial  department  of  a  high  school  or  private  school, 
or  to  teach  in  higher  institutions.  If  one  intends  to  prepare 
for  college  teaching,  one  may  substitute  more  advanced  ac- 
counting subjects,  or  applied  economic  subjects,  for  penmanship 
and  business  arithmetic. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  business 
methods.  Many  commercial  school  text  books  on  bookkeeping 
do  not  present  the  subject  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of 
modern  practitioners,  or  in  accordance  with  modern  business 
methods.  Hence  commercial  teachers  are  very  much  handi- 
capped in  their  work  on  account  of  antiquated,  impractical, 
and  unreliable  text  books.  Unless  their  knowledge  is  far 
broader  and  much  more  up-to-date  than  the  texts  they  use, 
they  are  unable  to  properly  modify  them  so  as  to  secure  the 
best    results. 

Commercial  teachers  should  possess  a  far  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  intend  to  teach  than  that  which 
they  expect  their  students  to  acquire.  To  do  tliis  they  must  go 
beyond  the  covers  of  their  text  books  and  seek  knowledge  from 
those  who  have  gained  theirs  by  practical  experience.  A  com- 
petent commercial  teacher  should  be  a  specialist  in  his  subjects. 
He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping  practice 
and    procedure,    science    of    classification,    business    methods, 
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elements  of  system  building,  elements  of  cost  accounting, 
elements  of  auditing,  business  law,  principles  of  economics, 
money  and  banking,  corporation  finance,  commercial  resources, 
business  arithmetic,  school-room  organization  and  administra- 
tion, principles  of  education,  penmanship  technique  and 
methods,  the  advantages  and  weaknesses  of  diflFerent  texts, 
the  proper  way  of  presenting  the  subject  of  elementary  book- 
keeping, how  to  teach  intermediate  and  advanced  bookkeeping, 
how  to  arrange  schedules  and  programmes,  etc.  All  instruction 
in  this  course  is  given  by  specialists. 

This  is  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree. 


Programme  in  the  Normal  Course 

First  Term  Second  Term  Totals         Points 

Class      Out-  Class    Out-  Class  Out- 

FlRST  \ear                     hrs.       side          hrs.       side  hrs.  side 

hrs.                       hrs.  hrs. 

Technique  of  Accounts 5           5  23^       i}4  135  171        17 

Business  English l^A       W2  ^M       IM  54  5-1          6 

Principles  of  Economics 1           2  1           2  36  72          6 

Elements  of  Auditing 2i^       IK  45  27          4 

Totals 73^       8K  7H       93^  270  324        33 


Second  Year 

Elements  of  System  Building  .  .      23^ 
Elements  of  Cost  Accounting  .      23^^ 

Money  and  Banking    Ij^ 

Corporation  Finance    

Law 1 

Commercial  Resources 

Business  Arithmetic 

Totals 73^ 

Third  Year 

Law 3 

Penmanship 23^ 

School  Room  Organ.  &  Admin. 

Principles  of  Education 

Practice  in  Teaching    2 

Totals 73/^ 


^y?. 

45 

45 

5 
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45 

27 

4 

^y 

27 

45 
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2H 

27 

45 

4 

2 
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2 

36 

72 

6 

^y 

33^ 

45 

63 

6 

2^2 
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45 

45 

5 

83/^       73^     103^      270       342 


34 


3 

3 

3 

108 

108 

12 

m 

1 

3 

63 

99 

9 

1 

2 

18 

36 

3 

23^ 

ly 

45 

27 

4 

3 

36 

54 

5 

83/^       73^       93^      270       324 
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Note:    For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  see 
pages  38  to  52  of  this  catalogue. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Professional  Accountancy  Course 

Twenty  years  ago  the  profession  of  accountancy  was 
practically  unknown  in  America,  save  amongst  the  compara- 
tively few  business  men  who  engaged  auditors  or  so-called 
"expert  accountants"  to  check  up  their  books,  detect  errors  in 
their  trial  balances,  close  their  books,  etc.  The  total  number 
of  men  who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  public  accounting  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  year  1890  cannot  be  definitely  stated, 
but  it  probably  did  not  exceed  100.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  5000  men  who  are  engaged  in  professional  account- 
ancy work  in  the  United  States.  The  membership  of  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Accountants  numbers  1093, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

New  York  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  pass  laws 
recognizing  and  regulating  the  accountancy  profession.  The 
New  York  State  Legislature  created  an  act  in  1896  known  as 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  profession  of  public  accountants." 
This  act  provides  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing 
or  having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the 
State,  being  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  of  good  moral 
character,  and  who  shall  have  received  from  the  Regents  of  the 
University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  practice  as  a 
public  expert  accountant,  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant;  and  no  other  person  shall  assume  such 
title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.  P.  A.,  or  any  other  w^ords, 
letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is 
such  certified  public  accountant. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  made  rules  which  provide 
for  an  examining  board  of  three  professional  accountants,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  conduct  examinations  at  stated 
intervals,  pass  upon  the  professional  requirements  of  candidates, 
etc.  The  full  C.  P.  A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  those  at 
least  twenty -five  years  of  age  who  have  had  at  least  five  years 
satisfactory  experience  in  the  study  and  practice  of  accountancy, 
and  who  possess  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  C.  P.  A.  law  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  1896,  other  state  legislatures  have  passed 
similar  laws,   so  that  now  twenty -three  states  have  C.  P.  A. 
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laws    for    regulating    the    practice     of    professional    account- 
ancy. 

In  Italy,  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  accountancy  has 
been  established  and  recognized  as  a  profession  for  many  years. 
The  first  movement  for  the  organization  of  professional  ac- 
countants began  in  Italy  in  1581,  in  Scotland  in  1853,  and  in 
England  in  1870. 

The  duties  of  the  professional  accountant  of  today  are 
varied  and  complex.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  periodical 
examinations  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  classes  of  business 
and  to  report  the  results  of  his  examination,  so  that  those 
interested  may  ascertain  from  his  report  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  and  the  results  from  operations.  He  is  called  upon  to 
make  special  investigations  in  behalf  of  interested  capitalists, 
prospective  investors,  creditors,  bankers,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
consolidations  he  is  called  upon  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
each  company  which  is  a  party  to  the  proposed  amalgamation 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  basis  for  determining  the  value 
to  be  placed  upon  each  business,  its  average  earning  capacity 
during  a  given  number  of  years,  etc.  He  is  called  upon  to 
design  and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  possibilities  of  irregularities,  and  which  will 
enable  the  management  to  ascertain  what  they  want  to  know 
when  they  want  to  know  it.  The  f mictions  of  the  professional 
accountant  in  this  age  of  complex  business  activities  is  becoming 
more  and  2iiore  varied.  The  requirements  are  very  broad  and 
exacting,  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill,  a  familiarity 
with  every  phase  of  business  organization  and  administration, 
a  knowledge  of  business  law,  special  training  in  matters  of 
corporation  finance,  money,  and  banking,  and  finally  the  qualities 
of  honesty,  moral  courage,  breadth  of  vision  and  insight. 

The  demand  for  properly  trained  men  for  the  accountancy 
profession  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  The  profession  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  it  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  equip  themselves. 

.  This  course  prepares  men  for  the  accountancy  profession 
by  providing  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  that  are 
essential  to  the  proper  preparation  of  a  professional  accountant. 
The  technical  instruction  is  given  by  professional  accountants 
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of  wide  experience.  It  fits  students  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  exam- 
inations, but  that  is  a  secondary  feature.  It  is  distinctly 
a  professional  course,  having  for  its  chief  aim  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  accountancy  profession,  just  as 
the  chief  aim  of  the  Law  School  is  to  properly  prepare  its 
students  for  the  legal  profession. 

Not  all  men  who  may  enroll  for  this  course  are  tempera- 
mentally fitted  for  the  profession  of  accountancy,  while  others 
who  take  the  course  are  better  fitted  to  take  positions  as  office 
managers,  travelling  auditors,  chief  accountant,  etc.  The 
Head  of  the  accounting  department  will  be  glad  to  confer  with 
students  who  show,  after  completing  their  first  year,  that  they 
are  better  fitted  for  a  business  administrative  position  than  for 
public  practice,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  making  the 
wisest    selection. 

This  is  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree. 

Programme  in  the  Professional  Accountancy  Course 

First  Term       Second  Term        Totals  Points 

First  Year  Class  Out-  Class  Out-  Class  Out- 

hrs.  side  hrs.  side  hrs.  side 

hrs.  hrs.  hrs. 

Technique  of  accounts 5  5  23^  43^  135  171  17' 

Law l}4  Wl  Wi  V/2        54         54  6 

Principles  of  Economics 1  2  1  2            36         72  6 

Elements  of  Auditing 2^  IM        45         27  4 

Totals 73/2  S3^  lYi  9}4  270  324  33 

Second  Year 

Elements  of  System  Building  .  .      23^  23^                                45         45  5 

Elements  of  Cost  Accounting    .      'i'jA  13^2                                45         27  4 

Advanced  Cost  Accounting  .  .  .  23^  13^2        45         27  4 

Advanced  System  Building  ...  2i/^  33^        45         63  & 

Money  and  Banking    iVz  ^/i                                27         45  4 

Corporation  Finance    13^^  2}/2        27         45  4 

Law 1  2  1  2            36         72  6 

Totals 73^  83^  7}^  Q}4  270  324  33 

Third  Year 

Law 13^  13^  13^  13^        54         54  6 

Advanced  Auditing    23^  3^/^                                45         63  6 

Public  Service  Accounting    ...  lJ/2  23^        27         45  4 

Factory  Organ,  and  Admin.    ..1^13^                                27         27  3 

Office  Organ,  and  Admin 1  1            18         18  2 

Corporate  Reorganizations   ...      1  2  1  2            36         72  6 

Advanced  Accounting  Problems  23^  23^^        45         45  5 

Special  Lectures    1                                                 18  1 

Totals iy2  83/^  iy2  93^  270  324  33 

Note:    For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  see 
pages  38  to  52  of  this  catalogue. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Condensed  Course  in  Accounting 

This  is  a  special  two-year  course,  and  does  not  lead  to  the 
degree.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examination  in  the  briefest  time  possible. 

Those  who  are  now  engaged,  or  who  contemplate  engaging, 
in  professional  accounting,  and  who  desire  to  attend  this  School, 
are  earnestly  urged  to  take  the  regular  three-year  Professional 
Accountancy  Course  rather  than  this  special  two-year  course, 
because  the  former  affords  a  much  broader  and  more  complete 
preparation,  and  also  because  the  degree  from  this  School  is 
well  worth  the  additional  year  necessary  to  its  acquisition. 


COPY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  C.  P.  A.  LAW 

(Chapter  399,  Acts  of  1909,  as  Amended  by  Chapter  81,  Acts  of  1911) 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  bank  commissioner  shall  have  charge  of  the  registration 
of  public  accountants,  shall  make  such  rules  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  certificates  issued  hereunder, 
a  duphcate  of  which  shall  be  open  to  inspection  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  The  said  commissioner  shall  examine  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  the  commonwealth  and  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  may  apply  for  such  a  certificate,  shall  investigate  his  character  and 
fitness  and  shall  require  the  payment  of  such  a  reasonable  and  fixed  fee,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  in  his  opinion  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  -3.  Any  applicant  whom  said  commissioner  deems  to  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  professional  ability  shall  be  registered  as  a  public 
accountant,  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  thereof,  good  for  one  year  from  its 
date.  Said  certificate  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  upon  the  payment  of 
five  dollars  for  each  renewal.  Said  commissioner  shall  have  power,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  to  suspend  or  revoke  for  gocd  cause  any  certificate  issued  by  him. 

Section  4-  Any  person  who  falsely  represents  himself  to  be  a  public  ac- 
countant registered  imder  the  pro\'isions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  eft'ect  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

(Approved  May  17,  1909) 

(Chapter  263,  Acts  of  1910) 
AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Public  accountants  who  have  been  or  may  be  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
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year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  shall  be  entitled  to  style  themselves  "Certified 
Public  Accountants." 

Section  2.  The  fees  received  from  applicants  for  registration  as  public 
accountants  shall  be  used,  so  far  as  may  be  needful,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine. 

Section  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

(Approved  March  22,  1910) 


Programme  in  the  Condensed  Course  in  Accounting 

First  Term  Second  Term       Totals               Points 

First  Year                       Class      Out-  Class      Out-  Class      Out- 

hrs.          side  hrs.          side  hrs.         side 

hrs.  hrs.                       hrs. 

Technique  of  Accounts    5           5  23^       4^  135       171        17 

Law 13^       13^  13^       13^        54         54          6 

Elements  cf  Auditiug 23^       13^        45         27          4 

Elements  of  Cost  Accounting  .  1           2            18         36          3 


Totals 63^       63^       73^       93^      252       288        30 


Second  Year 

Elements  of  System  Building  .  .      2j^ 
Advanced  Cost  Accounting .... 
Advanced  System  Building  .  .  . 

Advanced  Auditing    13^ 

Law 2 


21^ 

45 

45 

5 

21^ 

ly?. 

45 

27 

4 

^y?. 

m 

45 

63 

6 

I 'A 

I'A 

m 

54 

54 

6 

4 

1 

2 

54 

108 

9 

Totals 6  8  7K       ^Vz      243       297        30 


Note:    For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  see 
pages  38  to  52  of  this  catalogue. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
Department  of  Accountancy 

Technique   of  Accounts 

Required  in  the  first  year  in  all  regular  courses;  two  evenings  each  week  of 
the  first  term  and  one  evening  each  week  of  the  second  term. 

Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of  classification,  bookkeeping 
technique,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements.  Students 
are  required  to  write  up  several  sets  of  books,  beginning  with  a  wholesale 
mercantile  set,  and  following  with  three  manufacturing  sets,  and  a  complete 
banking  set.  A  great  variety  of  practice  work  is  given  in  making  adjusting 
entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  statements,  statement  of 
afi'airs,  deficiency  accounts,  realization  and  liquidation  accounts,  and  special 
financial  statistics.  Lectures  are  frequently  given  bearing  upon  the  theory  of 
accounts,  bookkeeping  practice  and  procedure,  and  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  financial  statements. 

All  written  work  is  critically  examined,  graded,  and  returned  to  students. 
All  work  with  a  mark  of  "D"  is  required  to  be  repeated. 

The  following  texts  are  prescribed  in  this  course: — 

"Science  of  Accounts"  by  H.  C.  Bentley. 

"Practice  Exercises"  by  H.  C.  Bentley. 

"Practical  Accounting"  by  W.  H.  Dennis. 
(Consisting  of  the  sets  used  in  teaching  practical  accounting  at  the  New  York 
University   School   of   Commerce,    Accoimts,  and   Finance.) 

"National  Banking  Set"  by  H.  M.  Rowe. 

References: — 

"Modern  Accounting"  by  H.  R.  Hatfield. 

"Advanced  Accounting"  by  L.  R.  Dicksee. 

"Accounting  in  Theory  and  Practice"  by  G.  R.  Lisle. 

"Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  by  Spicer  and  Pegler. 

"The  Philosophy  of  Accounts"  by  C.  E.  Sprague. 

"Accounts,  their  Construction  and  Interpretation"  by  W.  M.  Cole. 

"Estate  Accounting"  by  Baugh  and  Schmeisser. 

"History  of  Accounting"  by  Richard  Brown. 

"Business  Education  and  Accounting"  by  C.  W.  Haskins. 

The  financial  reports  of  various  industrial  corporations  are  furnished  to 
students,  and  used  in  teaching  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements, 
and  in  illustrating  the  desirable  and  undesirable  features  embodied  in  published 
financial  reports. 

Elements  of  Auditing 

Required  in  the  first  year  in  all  regular  courses;  one  evening  each  week 
during  the  second  term. 

The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and  practice  are  taught  by 
means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  illustrations.  Excellent  practice  work 
is  provided  by  having  each  student  audit  a  mercantile  set  of  books,  in  conformity 
wath  a  detailed  programme  dictated  and  explained  by  the  instructor.  All 
working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  in  proper  form,  and  an  audit  report 
covering  the  examination  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment illustrated  by  model  audit  reports  furnished  to  the  students. 
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The  entire  time  set  aside  for  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  audits,  so  that  all  students  taking  regular  courses  are  given 
thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number 
of  businesses. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  "Elements  of  Auditing"  by  H.  C.  Bentley. 

Elements  of  System  Building 

Required  in  the  second  year  in  all  regular  courses  except  Banking,  and 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  one  evening  each  week  during  the  first 
term. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  system  building  as 
applied  to  all  classes  of  business.  The  students  are  first  taught  the  science 
and  art  of  rulings.  Lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  the  proper  methods  of 
handling  and  recording  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  purchases,  sales, 
returns,  etc.  They  are  then  required  to  design,  from  specifications  furnished, 
several  complete  accounting  systems  including  all  forms  used  in  connection 
therewith;  e.  g.,  retail  lumber  business,  publishing  business,  small  manufacturing 
business,  instalment  furniture  business,  (the  first  and  last  two  systems  providing 
for  monthly  profits).  In  connection  with  each  system  they  are  required  to  write 
a  complete  set  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  system — including  a  detailed 
description  of  the  f mictions  of  each  book  and  form,  and  each  ledger  account 
employed  in  the  general  ledger.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  standard  size  and 
grades  of  ledger  papers,  the  difl^erent  kinds  of  bindings,  and  the  way  in  which 
to  frame  specifications  for  book  making  and  form  printing.  Loose  leaf  binders 
and  card  systems  are  exhibited  and  explained,  and  their  advantages  and  weak 
points  are  brought  out  in  the  discussions. 

Elements  of  Cost  Accounting 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  in  the  Condensed  Course  in 
Accoimting,  one  half  evening  each  week,  and  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year 
in  the  Professional  Accountancy  Course,  one  evening  each  week. 

The  description  following  covers  the  subject  as  given  to  the  students  of  the 
Professional  Accountancy  Course.  The  work  given  to  the  students  of  the  Con- 
densed Accounting  Course  has  to  be  abridged  very  considerably. 

A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  mathematics  of  cost  accounting, 
the  object  being  to  teach  students  how  to  solve  the  more  complex  mathematical 
problems  involved  in  modern  accounting;  e.  g.,  the  use  of  logarithm  tables  in 
amortizing  sinking  funds,  bond  premiums,  depreciation  reserves,  etc.;  com- 
parison of  true  discount,  bank  discoimt,  and  accurate  interest;  how  to  compute 
electric  power  consumption;  how  to  compute  horse  power  consumption;  how 
to  determine  air  consumption;  how  to  exhibit  comparative  statistics  by  means 
of  graphic  diagrams;  how  to  compute  the  number  of  square  feet  contained  in  a 
surface  the  sides  of  which  are  irregular;  and  various  other  problems  which  the 
accountant  is  called  upon  to  solve  from  time  to  time. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  cost  accounting  are  taught  by  means  of 
lectures  and  illustrations.  The  three  elements  of  production  cost  are  treated 
in  relation  to  the  "shop  order"  and  "process"'  methods.  Lectures  are  given  in 
which  costing  and  factory  term  are  defined  and  the  different  methods  of  dis- 
tributing "over  head"  expenses  explained  and  illustrated. 

Students  are  required  to  design  from  specifications  furnished  a  complete 
cost  system  of  a  moderately  simple  type,  and  to  write  a  set  of  instructions  for 
its  conduct. 

References : — 

"Factory  Costs"  by  F.  E.  Webner. 

"Production  Factors"  by  A.  H.  Church. 

"The  Proper  Distribution  of  Expense  Burden"  by  A.  H.  Church. 
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Advanced    Cost    Accounting 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  second  year  in  the  Professional  Ac- 
countancy Course  and  in  the  Condensed  Course  in  Accounting,  one  evening  each 
week. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  production  methods,  with  special  reference  to  cost 
accounting,  will  be  given  by  a  mechanical  engiiieer  of  broad  experience  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  cost  accounting  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most 
practicable  methods  in  distributing  "burden"  or  "overhead"  expenses.  The 
more  technical  phases  of  cost  finding  will  be  treated  in  these  lectures,  and  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  designing  cost  systems  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  business  rather  than  burden  the  administration  with 
fanciful  theories  which  either  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  business  or 
result  in  a  failure  when  put  to  the  test  of  practical  application. 

Students  taking  this  subject  will  be  required  to  design  two  complete  cost 
systems  from  specifications  furnished,  and  to  write  a  set  of  instructions  for  the 
conduct  of  each  system. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  two  professional  accountants  who  are  specialists 
in  cost  accounting,  and  by  one  cost  accountant  who  is  in  charge  of  the  account- 
ing department  of  a  large  manufacturing  business. 

The  basis  of  this  course  will  be  "Factory  Costs,"  by  Webner,  "Production 
Factors,"  by  Church  and  "Expense  Burden"  by  Church. 
References  : 

"Complete  Cost-Keeper,"  by  H.  L.  Arnold. 

"Depreciation  and  Wasting  Assets,"  bv  P.  D.  Leake. 

"Silk  Mill  Costs,"  by  C.  M.  Day. 

Advanced  System  Building 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  second  year  in  the  Professional  Accoun- 
tancy Course  and  in  the  Condensed  Course  in  Accounting;  one  evening  each  week. 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  the  Elements  of  System  Building, 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of  practice  work.  Several  intricate  accounting 
systems,  each  one  representing  a  different  kind  of  business,  are  designed  by  the 
students.  The  technique  of  these  businesses  is  fully  explained,  and  the  student 
is  provided  in  each  case  with  the  information  that  would  be  ordinarily  rec[uired 
by  an  accountant  if  called  upon  to  design  an  accounting  system  for  a  business 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  From  this  information,  and  from  the  result  of 
the  student's  individual  research,  he  is  required  to  prepare  a  set  of  instructions 
for  the  conduct  of  each  system  designed.  Students  are  requested  to  do  this 
work  independently,  but  they  may  discuss  any  matters  relating  thereto  with  the 
instructor  or  with  committees  appointed  by  the  instructor. 

Special  lectures  will  be  given  by  practitioners  who  have  specialized  in 
system  building  for  hotels,  department  stores,  municipalities,  real  estate  develop- 
ment companies,  and  insurance  companies. 

Advanced  Auditing 

Required  throughout  the  second  year  in  the  Condensed  Course  in  Ac- 
counting one  hah  evening  each  week,  and  in  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  in 
the  Professional  Accountancy  Course,  one  evening  each  week. 

All  lectures  in  advanced  auditing  will  be  given  by  professional  accountants 
of  broad  experience.  Special  lectures  will  be  given  on  examinations  of  savings 
banks,  trust  companies,  co-operative  banks,  national  banks,  life  insurance 
companies,  and  stockbrokers'  accounts. 

Several  Lectures  will  be  given  on  special  investigations. 

Thorough  training  will  be  given  in  the  technique  of  audit  reports,  and 
students  will  be  given  practice  in  writing  audit  reports  and  in  preparing  audit 
programmes. 
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Each  student  is  required  to  audit  a  complete  manufacturing  set  of  books 
and  render  an  audit  report  showing  the  results  of  his  examination.  Such  work 
is  critically  examined,  marked,  and  returned  by  the  instructor,  in  order  that 
<iefects  may  be  corrected. 

The  text  book  prescribed  is  Dicksee's  "Auditing." 

Heferences: 

"Modern  Accounting,"  by  H.  R.  Hatfield. 
"Accounting  Practice,"  by  C.  M.  Day. 
"Practical  Auditing,"  by  G.  R.  Renn. 

"Year  Book  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants." 
(1908,  1909  and  1910) 

Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting 

Lectures  in  this  subject  will  be  given  by  accountants  who  have  specialized 
in  the  accounting  of  public  service  corporations.  A  series  of  lectures  and  quizzes 
will  be  conducted  on  the  following  topics :  Electrical  Corporation  Accounting, 
Gas  Corporation  Accounting,  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Corporation  Account- 
ing, Water  Corporation  Accounting,  Telephone  Corporation  Accounting,  and 
Steam  Railroad  Corporation  Accounting. 
References : 

"Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Electrical  Corporations." 
"Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Corporations" 
"Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Street  and  Electric  Railways." 

New  York  Public  Service  Commission 
"Standard    Classification    of    Construction   and   Operating   Accounts    for 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies." 

National   Electric   Light  Association. 
"Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Companies." 

American  Gas  Institute. 
Miscellaneous  Bulletins  on  Railroad  Accounting. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Standard  Telephone  Accounts. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

■Special  Lectures  on  Accounting 

During  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  special  lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
following  topics: 

Accounts  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

Accounts  of  Libraries. 

Accounts  of  Clubs  and  Social  Organizations. 

Executors  and  Trustees'  Accounts. 

Receivers'  Accounts. 

The  Administration  of  an  Accountant's  Office. 

Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

The  entire  time  allotted  to  this  subject,  except  the  last  three  evenings  of 
•class  work,  will  be  devoted  to  solving  various  C.  P.  A.  examination  questions 
included  in  the  text  book  prescribed,  "Accountancy  Problems,"  by  Leo 
Greendlinger. 

The  last  three  evenings  allotted  to  this  subject  will  be  given  up  to  oral  quizzes 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Factory  Organization  and  Administration 

Required  in  the  Business  Administration  Course  and  the  Professional 
Accountancy  Course  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year,  one-haK  evening 
«ach  week." 
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Tliis  subject  is  treated  in  lectures  by  men  of  wide  experience  in  factory 
organization  and  administration.  The  lectures  will  deal  particularly  with 
production  methods  in  their  relation  to  cost  accounting,  and  with  the  general 
administration  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  methods  of  handling  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  time  they  are  received  until  they  are  used,  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling production  requisitions,  time  records,  standing  shop  orders,  etc.,  will  be 
fully  dealt  with:  and  the  different  wage  systems  will  be  discussed.  The  pro- 
duction methods  of  several  manufacturing  businesses  will  be  fully  explained. 
References : 

"Factory  Organization  and  Administration,"  by  Hugo  Diemer. 

"Principles  of  Industrial  Engineering,"  by  C.  B.  Going. 

"Principles  of  Scientific  Management,"  by  F.  W.  Taylor. 

"The  Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency,"  by  Harrington  Emerson. 

"Shop  Management,"  by  F.  W.  Taylor. 

Office  Organization  and  Administration 

This  subject  is  presented  in  lectures  and  exhibits,  and  is  designed  to  teach 
modern  office  methods,  the  uses  of  office  appliances  and  mechanical  labor-sa\'ing 
devices,  the  fitting  up  of  business  offices,  the  arrangement  of  office  equipment 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  space,  and 
the  organization  and  administration  of  an  oflBce  staff.  Various  adding  machines, 
billing  machines,  filing  systems,  card  systems,  loose-leaf  binders,  etc.,  will  be 
exhibited,  demonstrated  and  discussed.  The  departmentizing  of  clerical  work 
will  be  explained,  and  the  pz'oper  methods  for  developing  an  efficient  internal 
check  on  all  clerical  work  will  be  discussed. 

Students  will  be  given  practice  in  planning  offices  of  different  sizes  to  mee*^ 
special  requirements. 


Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  recjuired  in  the  following  courses  throughout  the  three 
years,  one  half  evening  each  week; 

Banking,  Business  Administration,  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  and 
Professional  Accountancy. 

Students  of  the  Normal  Course  do  not  take  this  subject  during  the  first 
year.  They  are  required  to  take  second-year  law  and  third-year  law  with  the 
students  of  the  four  courses  stated  above.  They  are  required  to  take  first-year 
law  in  the  third  year  in  addition  to  third-year  law. 

Students  of  the  Condensed  Course  in  Accounting  are  required  to  take  first- 
year  and  second-year  law  with  the  students  of  the  four  courses  stated  above. 
Third-year  law  is  given  in  abridged  form  to  the  students  of  this  course,  on  eack 
Friday  evening  of  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 

First  Year  Course 
Contracts  (12  lectures) 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts;  the  various 
kinds  of  considerations;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud,  or  other 
reasons;  effects  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  verbal  contracts  and 
the  law  of  e^-idence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  construed;  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  and  what  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute;  how  parties 
may  terminate  contracts  and  what  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of 
the  parties;  when  specific  performance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced;  actions 
for  damages  for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages  may  be  obtained. 
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Agency  (6  lectures) 

Under  agency  will  be  treated  how  an  agency  may  arise;  agencies  by  con- 
tract, ratification,  or  estoppel;  who  may  be  agents,  and  who  may  be  principals; 
how  an  agency  may  be  terminated;  what  agencies  can,  and  what  agencies 
cannot  be  revoked;  obligations  of  the  principal  and  agent  to  one  another; 
liabilities  of  principals  on  contracts  made  by  and  for  torts  committed  by  agents; 
liabilities  of  agents  to  third  persons;  responsibility  of  master  for  injury  by  his 
servant,  and  to  his  servant;  new  AVorkingmens  Compensation  Act;  also 
special  kinds  of  agents,  such  as  auctioneers,  factors,  real  estate  and  other 
brokers. 

Carriers  (Including  Public  Service  Corporations  and  Bills  c-f  Lading)  (6  lectures) 

This  part  of  the  subject  includes  public  obligations  of  common  carriers,  and 
public  ser\'ice  corporations,  especially  as  to  discrimination  and  rates:  regula- 
tion and  control;  carriers"  liability  to  consigner  and  consignee, — (1)  as  insurer, 
(2)  as  warehouseman  and  termination  of  the  same;  limitation  of  carrier's 
liability  by  contract;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  bill  of  lading,  both 
"straight"  and  "negotiable,"  and  their  indorsees,  at  common  law  and  under 
the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  Act;  connecting  carriers;  carriers'  lien;  interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

Personal    Property    (Including    Sales,  Mortgages,  Pledges,  Bailments,  Liens, 
Warehouse  Receipts)   (12  lectures) 

The  main  topics  under  personal  property  are  sale  of  personal  property; 
contracts  and  memoranda  of  sales;  immediate  and  future  sales;  sale  of  property 
to  be  manufactured;  when  sales  may  be  set  aside;  selection  of  goods,  fixing 
of  price,  time  of  delivery;  shipments  of  goods  and  rights  and  duties  of  consignor, 
consignee  and  carrier;  bills  of  lading  and  stoppage  and  loss  in  transit;  warran- 
ties of  goods,  sales  by  sample,  by  description,  C.  O.  D.,  sales  as  approved,  etc.; 
mortgages  of  personal  property,  including  mortgages  of  household  goods, 
mortgages  of  after  acquired  property,  methods  of  foreclosure,  etc.;  pledges  and 
miscellaneous  bailments,  including  the  responsibility  of  persons  having  control 
of  property;  liens  on  all  kinds  of  personal  property,  except  mechanics  liens; 
and  warehouse  receipts. 

Second  Year  Course 

Corporations  (Including  Corporation,  Taxation  and  Stock  Transfers)  (9  lectures) 

Under  this  topic  will  be  treated  the  various  kinds  of  corporations;  forma- 
tion of  corporations;  charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders"  and  direc- 
tors" meetings;  election  of  officers;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages  and  com- 
mercial paper;  rights  of  minority  stockholders;  voting  trusts;  corporate  books; 
rights  of  creditors;  directors'  and  stockholders"  liability;  revocation  of  charter; 
dissolution  of  corporation;  also  federal  and  state  taxation  of  corporations;  and 
the  law  relating  to  transfers  of  stock. 

Partnership  (Including  Voluntary  Associations,  Clubs,  etc.)   (6  lectures) 

The  following  synopsis  indicates  the  scope  of  these  lectures: 
Sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of  accounts;  rights  of 
partners  as  to  management;  rights  of  creditors  against  firm  and  partners; 
ownership  of  firm  property;  silent  and  dormant  partners;  commercial  paper 
of  firm;  accounting  by  partners;  contributions  of  capital,  and  loans  to  the  firm; 
termination  of  firm,  death,  insanity,  fraud  or  withdrawal  of  partner;  liquidation 
of  assets;  bankruptcy  of  firm;  limited  partnerships;  also  the  law  relating  to  all 
kinds  of  voluntary  associations,  including  that  form  kno-wTi  as  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Trust;   liabilities  arising  out  of  transactions  of  clubs  and  other  unincorpo- 
rated associations,  etc. 

Negotiable    Instruments   (Including  Bills,  Notes,  Checks,  Bonds,  Interest  and 
the  law  of  Suretyship)   (9  lectures) 

The  lectures  allotted  to  this  topic  will  cover  negotiable  or  commercial  paper; 
what  are  valid  negotiable  instruments,  and  what  instruments  are  not  nego- 
tiable; forms  of  bills,  notes,  drafts  and  checks;  makers,  payees,  endorsers,  etc., 
of  negotiable  paper;  acceptance  of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks;  suits  on 
negotiable  paper;  defenses  to  such  suits;  usury,  forgery,  theft,  raising,  illegal 
debts,  alterations,  infancy,  prior  payment,  etc.;  partnership  and  corporation 
paper;  demand  paper  and  bearer  instruments;  indorsers  and  when  they  are 
discharged;  accommodation  indorsers  and  indorsers  after  maturity;  rights  of 
indorsers  paying  paper;  holders  for  value  and  in  due  course;  presentment  for 
payment,  notice  of  dishonor,  notice  of  protest,  etc.;  certificates  of  deposit; 
bonds,  coupon  and  registered;  certificates  of  stock;  bills  of  lading,  warehouses 
receipts,  etc. 

In  connection  with  negotiable  instruments  will  be  treated  the  subject  of 
bonds  and  suretyship  generally,  as  applied  to  all  kinds  of  contracts;  how  the 
obligation  known  as  suretyship  arises;  how  it  is  affected  by  contract;  how  it  is 
enforced;  and  how  it  is  discharged;  also  the  law  relating  to  interest,  legal  rates, 
usury,  etc. 

Real  Estate  and  Probate  Lau\ 

This  course  comprises  twenty-four  lectures,  given  partly  in  the  second  year 
and  partly  in  the  third.     It  deals  with  several  distinct  topics. 

1st  half  (12  lectures) 

(a)  How  Real  Estate  is  handled:  the  rights,  liabilities  and  duties  of  real 
estate  brokers;  agreements  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate. 

(6)  Ownership,  Occupation  and  Transfer  of  Real  Estate:  how  real 
estate  is  acquired  and  the  nature  of  titles  and  estates  therein  (title  in  fee,  dower 
courtesy,  etc.  The  incidents  of  ownership,  easements,  rights  against  adjoining 
owners,  etc. ;)  how  real  estate  is  transferred,  (deeds  of  conveyance,  rights  and 
liabilities  of  joint  owners),  recording  of  deeds,  examination  of  titles,  etc. 

(c)  Landlord  and  Tenant:  leases,  oral  and  written;  liability  for  rent; 
liability  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  third  persons  and  xace  versa;  termination  of 
tenancies,  ejection  of  tenants,  etc. 

(d)  Mortgages:  nature  of  mortgages;  how  they  are  created;  assign- 
ment, discharge,  foreclosure,  etc. 

(e)  Probate  Law:  rights  of  inheritance;  rights  of  husband  and  wife; 
administration  of  estates;  wills;  appointment  of  executors  and  administrators; 
settling  of  estates  generally;  trusts  and  trustees;  guardians,  etc. 

Third  Year  Course 

Real  Estate  and  Probate  Law 

(Continued  2nd  half)  (12  lectures) 
See  announcement  in  preceding  paragraph 

Insurance  (Including  Fire,  Life,  x\ccident.  Marine  Insurance,  etc.)    (6  lectures) 

In  this  course  will  be  treated  the  various  kinds  of  insurance;  nature  of 
insurance;  insurable  interest;   steps  necessary  to  protect  the  insured,  etc. 
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Bankruptcy  and  Business  Credit.  (Including  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency 
Assignments  for  Benefit  of  Creditors,  Receiverships,  Credit  Repre- 
sentations, Statutes  of  Limitation,  and  the  means  of  Collecting 
Debts.)     (9  lectures) 

Under  this  caption  wall  be  treated  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  under  state 
and  federal  statutes;  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Act;  assignments  for  bene- 
fit of  creditors,  and  fraudulent  assignments  generally;  receiverships  of  all  kinds, 
how  appointed  and  effect  of  appointment;  representations  as  to  credit,  mer- 
cantile representations;  mercantile  reports;  when  debts  become  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations;  machinery  of  courts  for  collecting  bills;  poor  debtor 
process;   Dubuque  process,  etc. 

Special  Topics.  (Including  Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Trade  Names, 
Shipping  Laws,  Persons,  Taxation,  etc.)  (9  lectures) 

In  this  series  of  lectures  will  be  treated  a  variety  of  special  topics,  not 
covered  by  the  preceding  topics,  and  not  broad  enough  to  call  for  special  topic 
headings. 


Department  of  Economics 

Principles  of  Economics 

Required  throughout  the  first  year  in  all  regular  courses,  except  in  the 
Condensed  Course  in  Accounting;  one  half  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  introduces  students  to  the  principles  of  economic  theory  and 
their  practical  applications  to  modern  industrial  and  business  problems.  The 
first  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  principles  of  production,  and  discusses 
the  place  of  labor,  capital,  and  business  ability  in  the  organization  of  industry. 
Later  the  shares  which  each  of  these  factors  receives — wages,  interest,  and 
profits — are  discussed  in  some  detail,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate 
general  principles.  Following  this  introduction  there  is  a  brief  survey  of  modern 
economic  problems  involving  such  subjects  as  value,  demand  and  supply, 
competition,  combination,  and  general  social  theory.  The  course  is  introduc- 
tory   to  Money  and  Banking  given  in  the  second  year. 

The  text-book  is  Taussig's  "Principles  of  Economics."  Reading  is  pre- 
scri  bed  in  reference  books. 

Money  and  Banking 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  in  all  regular  courses  except 
in  the  Condensed  Accounting  Course;  one  half  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  is  a  continuation  of  Principles  of  Economics  given  in  the  first 
year.  It  has  special  reference  to  monetary  problems.  After  a  brief  survey 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  money,  the  lectures  treat  of  the  various  national 
monetary  theories  and  their  liistorical  settings,  and  of  the  various  theories  of 
the  relation  between  money  and  prices.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  lectures 
are  given  on  the  national  and  state  banking  systems,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the 
banking  systems  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  course  is  introductory 
in  character,  and  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  routine  work 
of  a  modern  bank. 

Taussig's  "Principles  of  Economics,"  and  Dunbar's  "Money  and  Banking," 
are  used  as  text-books. 

Corporation  Finance 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  second  year  in  all  regular  courses, 
except  in  the  Condensed  Accounting  Course;  one  hah  evening  each  week. 
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This  subject  treats  of  the  problems  in  finance  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization.  It  begins  with  a  brief  historical 
survey  of  the  modern  c()ri)oration,  (•sj)ecially  the  tendencies  that  have  created  it. 
It  discusses  in  detail  promotion,  syndicate  underwriting,  methods  of  financing, 
the  sale  of  securities,  the  dividend  policy  of  corporations,  and  the  object  and 
methods  of  reorganization.  The  course  touches  briefly  on  the  differences 
between  railroad,  industrial  and  banking  corporations,  with  special  reference  to 
different  types  of  securities;  it  emphasizes  the  economic  and  business,  rather 
than  the  legal,  aspects  of  corporations. 

Meade's  "Corporation  Finance"  is  used  as  a  basis;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  consists  in  the  preparation  of  special  reports. 

Financial  Statistics 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year — one  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  introduces  the  student  to  statistical  methods.  The  lectures 
discuss  the  sources  of  financial  statistics,  the  relative  values  of  different  authori- 
ties, and  the  methods  of  making  use  of  financial  documents.  Various  methods 
of  combining  statistics  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  use  of  charts  and  dia- 
grams is  constantly  emphasized.  The  outside  work  consists  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems,  such  as  computations  of  railroad  earnings  through  a  period 
of  years,  of  operating  ratios,  and  of  depreciation  in  various  enterprises.  A 
great  deal  of  work  is  done  in  the  preparation  of  charts  to  illustrate  the  results 
of  the  statistical  work.     This  course  is  fundamental  to  work  in  finance. 

There  is  no  text  book.  Students  are  referred  as  much  as  possible  to  ori- 
ginal sources. 

Financial  Markets 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year;   one  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  is  a  technical  treatment  of  the  functions  of  the  various  ex- 
changes with  special  reference  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
course  runs  parallel  to  the  course  in  Financial  Statistics. 

There  is  no  text-book;   but  frequent  reports  are  required. 

Advanced  Banking 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  second  term  of  the  second  year — one  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  differences  between  the  various  banking  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  the  relation  between  banks  in  reserve  cities  and  other 
banks,  and  the  relation  between  the  New  York  money  market  and  financial 
institutions  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  discussions 
on  the  conditions  that  determine  the  rates  of  interest. 

The  course  is  somewhat  technical  in  character,  although  it  touches  but 
slightly  on  the  routine  work  of  a  bank. 

Commercial  Resources 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  Banking,  Business  Administration, 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  and  Normal  courses,  in  the  second  term  of  the 
second  year;    one  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  begins  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  economic  resourses  of 
the  United  vStates.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  taken  up  with  a  detailed 
survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  industries  in  this  country,  with  an  out- 
fine  of  their  organization,  geographical  distribution,  and  the  methods  of  distri- 
buting their  products. 
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No  text-book  is  required;  but  reading  is  prescribed  in  a  number  of  reference 
books,  and  students  will  prepare  maps  and  charts. 

Investments 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  both  terms  of  the  third  year;  one  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  presents  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  different  forms  of  securities 
from  the  point  of  view  of  investment.  It  discusses  at  length  the  various  ele- 
ments in  the  return  of  investments:  pure  interest,  risk  and  profits  through  wise 
judgment.  It  gives  an  outhne  of  all  the  forms  of  securities  likely  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  individual,  bank,  or  trustee.  A  greater  part  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  subject  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  special  forms  of  investment  with  a 
view  to  determining  their  desirability  for  special  kinds  of  funds.  The  work 
affords  a  chance  for  advanced  and  exhaustive  research  into  the  analysis  of 
security  values.  Students  will  be  required  to  assume  the  position  cf  the  banker 
and  write  a  bond  circular,  and  also  the  position  of  the  investor,  criticising  the 
form  and  material  embodied  in  circulars  written  by  other  members  of  the  class. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  second  term  of  the  third  year;  one  half  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  gives  a  summary  of  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  domestic 
exchange,  and  a  detailed  outline  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  foreign 
exchange.  It  discusses  the  economic  laws  that  influence  the  rate  of  exchange, 
and  part  of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  explaining  the  routine  practices  of  foreign 
exchange  houses. 

Public  Service  Corporations 

Prescribed  for  students  in  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  in  the  first  term 
of  the  third  year;  one  half  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  is  devoted  especially  to  railroad,  lighting,  and  traction  corpo- 
rations. It  treats  of  the  importance  of  the  railroads  in  the  industry  of  the 
country,  giving  an  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  their  effect  on  railroad  values  and  securities. 
It  gives  an  outhne  of  methods  of  rate  making  for  both  railroad  and  other  public 
service  corporations  that  have  already  been  determined  by  law.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  throughout  is  to  emphasize  the  financial,  rather  than  the  legal  or 
engineering,  aspects  of  public  service  corporations. 

Ripley's  "Railway  Problems"  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

Crises 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  Business  Administration, 
and  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  in  the  fii-st  term  of  the  third  year — one 
half  evening  each  week. 

The  course  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  and 
affect  commercial  crises  and  periods  of  depression.  It  discusses  the  usual 
influence  of  the  money  market,  railroad  earnings,  business  failures,  and  similar 
factors. 

Corporate  Reorganizations 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship, 
and  Professional  Accountancy,  in  both  terms  of  the  third  year;  one  half  evening 
each  week. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  embarrassment 
cr  failure  of  large  industrial  corporations,  and  the  methods  pursued  in  their 
reorganization.     The  course  is  somewhat  technical  in  character.     Lectures  are 
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given  on  important  industrial  reorganizations;  for  example;  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Corn  Products  Company,  The 
National  Cordage  Company,  The  General  Asphalt  Company,  The  Distillers' 
Securities  Company,  The  American  Malting  Company,  etc. 

Bond  SalesmansJiij) 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  Course  in 
the  second  term  of  the  third  year;  one  half  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  practical  work  of  a 
bond  salesman.  Lectures  are  given  by  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  the  bond  salesman  and  methods  by  which  he  can  achieve  the  best  results. 
The  purpose  in  view  is  to  train  men  in  an  intelligent  understanding  of  their 
business  rather  than  to  enable  them  to  sell  bonds  without  reference  to  specific 
conditions. 

Commercial  Paper 

Required  in  the  Banking  Course  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year; 
one  evening  each  week. 

This  course  will  consider  Commercial  Paper  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
banker  who  invests  in  commercial  paper,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  note 
broker  who  places  the  paper.  Credit  methods  of  bankers  and  note  brokers  will 
be  discussed  in  detail.  The  mechanism  of  marketing  paper  by  the  broker  will  be 
explained. 

Bank  Orcjunization  and  Administration 

Required  in  the  Banking  Course  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year; 
one  half  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  lectures  by  prominent  banking  men 
of  Boston,  in  which  the  routine  administration  of  national  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, savings  banks  and  co-operative  banks,  is  dealt  with  fully.  The  followdng 
features  will  be  treated  from  a  technical  standpoint:  the  organization  and 
functions  of  national  banks;  the  organization  and  functions  of  trust  companies; 
the  organization  and  functions  of  savings  banks ;  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  co-operative  banks;  the  duties  of  directors,  committees  and  officers; 
the  functions  of  the  different  departments  in  each  of  the  four  classes  of  corpora- 
tions mentioned  above;  organization  and  duties  of  the  clerical  force;  methods 
of  accoimting  as  applied  to  the  four  classes  of  corporations  stated  above;  the 
handling  of  depositors'  accounts;  clearing  methods  and  the  operations  of 
the  clearing  house;  and  such  other  matters  as  the  lecturers  may  deem  it  advis- 
able to  cover  in  their  lectures. 

References : 

"The  Modern  Trust  Company,"  by  Kirkbride  and  Sterrett. 

"The  Modern  Bank,"  by  A.  K.  Fiske. 

"Methods  and  Machinery  of  Practical  Banking,"  by  C.  B.  Patten. 

"The  National  Bank  Act." 

"Instructions  of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  relative  to  the  Organization 
of  National  Banks." 

Statutes  relating  to  Trust  Companies,  Savings  Banks  and  Co-operative 
Banks  (three  volumes),  from  the  Office  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Private  Banking  and  Ujiderwriting 

Required  in  the  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  Course  dui-ing  the  second 
term  of  the  thirtl  year,  one  half  e\ening  each  week. 

The  course  takes  up  in  some  detail  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  private 
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banking  house.  Most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  functions 
of  an  underwriting  syndicate  and  its  methods  of  procedure.  Special  imder- 
writing  agreements  are  studied  in  detail.  The  course  is  supplemental  to  the 
one  on  Bond  Salesmanship. 


Special  Subjects  Required  In  the  Normal  Course 

Business  Arithmetic 

Required  in  the  Normal  Course  during  the  second  term  of  the  second  year; 
one  evening  each  week. 

In  this  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  first  place  the  technique  of  computation. 
To  this  end  there  will  be  given  systematic  and  persistent  drill  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  arithmetic.  By  such  drill  there  is  secured  that  automatic  reaction 
to  number  relations  which  is  the  basis  of  all  rapidity  and  accuracy.  In  addition, 
the  student  must  learn  to  correlate  his  technique  with  the  needs  of  the  world 
about  him.  This  correlation  will  be  taught  by  studies  of  the  use  of  arithmetic 
in  the  important  business  organizations  of  the  city. 

Beyond  this,  as  prospective  teacher,  the  student  will  discuss  the  aims  of 
business  arithmetic,  and  the  methods  best  suited  to  secure  the  results  sought. 
He  Vv'ill  also  consider  the  question  of  material  available  for  class  use.  Text 
books  will  be  compared  and  criticised;  and  the  student  will  be  shown  how  to 
supplement  the  text  book  by  material  obtained  from  the  industries  and  business 
houses  of  the  locality  in  which  his  work  is  situated. 

Biisiness  Eiiglish 

Required  in  the  Normal  Course  during  tlie  first  year;  one  half  evening  each 
week.  Students  of  other  courses  may  elect  this,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean, 
as  a  substitute  for  cne  of  the  required  subjects. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  the  simpler  principles  of  composition  are 
thoroughly  studied  in  their  application  to  the  various  Icinds  of  w-riting  used  in 
modern  business,  especially  the  business  letter.  The  chief  aim  will  be  to 
develop  a  command  of  clear  and  \'igorous  English  for  commercial  purposes. 
Available  text  books  on  Business  English  will  be  discussed,  and  frequent  refer- 
ence made  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  schools. 

Penmanshi'p 

Required  in  the  Normal  Course  durmg  the  third  year;  one  evening  each 
week  during  the  first  term  and  one  half  evening  each  week  during  the  second 
term. 

The  purpose  in  giving  this  subject  is  to  train  students  to  execute  and  teach 
muscular  movement  penmanship.  Graduates  of  the  Normal  Course  who  may 
desire  to  secure  positions  in  the  commercial  departments  of  high  schools  are 
very  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  teach  muscular  movement  penmanship.  This 
can  be  done  effectively  only  by  one  who  can  demonstrate  as  well  as  give  verbal 
instructions.  Students  are  not  inspired  by  an  instructor  of  penmanship  who  is 
unable  to  execute  copies  skiKully. 

School  Room  Organization  and  Administration 

Required  in  the  Normal  Course  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year; 
one  half  evening  each  week. 

This  subject  will  be  treated  in  lectures  covering  the  organization  and 
administration  of  commercial  high  schools,  commercial  departments  of  high 
schools,  and  private  commercial  schools. 
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Principles  of  Education 

Required  in  the  Normal  Course  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year; 
one  evening  each  week. 

A  study  of  the  historic  conceptions  of  education  as  they  contribute  to  the 
formulation  of  principles  of  education  in  the  present.  The  biological,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  factors  in  the  educational  situation  will  be  analyzed  and  related, 
bolli  for  Ihcir  cultural  value  and  in  giving  insight  into  the  school  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  for  tlieii'  practical  worth  in  formulating  fundamental  principles. 

The  second  part  will  treat  of  the  problems  subject  to  investigations  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  United 
States,  in  comparison  with  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  particularly  in  the  commercial  field. 


Description  of  Elective  Subjects  in  the  Business 
Administration  Course 

Buyiyifi 

Required  in  the  second  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business 
Administration  Course;  one  evening  each  week  during  the  second  term.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  to  specialize  in  Buying  are  permitted  to  take  advanced  work  in 
this  subject  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year.  It  is  believed  that  the 
training  of  a  successful  buyer  should  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  publicity  and  selling,  or  in  other  words,  the  principles  which  govern 
scientific  distribution.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  buyer  should  understand  the 
general  principles  of  commercial  credits  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  his 
relations  with  those  from  whom  he  purchases.  Hence  the  reason  for  requiring 
those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  buying  to  take  the  regular  work  in  publicity, 
selling,  and  commercial  credits. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  men  of  wide  expe- 
rience as  buyers  for  different  classes  of  business.  The  first  tMO  lectures  deal 
with  the  functions  of  the  buyer  in  modern  business  administration,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  more  or  less  general  to  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  every  business.  These  are  followed  by  four  series  of  lectures,  of  four 
lectures  each,  each  series  dealing  with  a  different  line  of  business:  e.  g.,  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling  and  department  stores.  The  following  outline  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  lectures:  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  purchasing  department;  the  relation  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment to  the  other  departments  of  a  business  organization;  the  records  of  a 
purchasing  department,  including  quotations  received,  catalogs  of  commodi- 
ties dealt  in,  correspondence,  orders  placed,  etc.;  a  study  of  the  demands  of  the 
trade  served,  in  order  to  buy  accordingly;  the  science  of  merchandizing;  traffic 
rates,  trade  discounts  and  cash  discounts,  in  their  relation  to  the  purchasing 
department;  importing,  and  a  study  of  foreign  markets;  market  conditions 
and  their  effect  upon  prices;  quality  tests;  the  evils  of  over-stocking  and 
under-stocking. 

Reference  reading  is  required,  and  students  are  required  to  prepare  themes 
bearing  upon  various  topics  assigned  by  the  lecturers. 

Ptiblicity 

Required  in  the  third  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business 
Administration  Course;  one  evening  each  week  during  the  first  term.  Students 
who  desire  to  specialize  in  publicity  are  permitted  to  elect  advanced  work  in 
this  subject  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year. 

A  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  advertising,  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  scientific  distribution  through  publicity  and  proper 
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selling  methods,  are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  men  who  choose  a  business 
career. 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  open  to  men  properly  fitted  to  take  posi- 
tions in  the  advertising  departments  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  successful  advertising  man  must  have  a  particularly 
broad  knowledge  of  business  affairs  as  well  as  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature. 
The  former  is  provided  for  in  the  programme  of  the  Business  Administration 
Course.  It  affords  a  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  with  which  the 
advertising  man's  work  is  so  closely  correlated. 

The  subject  of  Publicity  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  men  of  broad 
experience  in  advertising.  The  first  two  lectures  deal  with  the  development  of 
advertising  in  the  United  States.  These  are  followed  by  four  series  of  lectures, 
of  four  lectures  each.  The  first  of  these  series  deals  with  proof  reading,  the 
preparation  of  manuscript,  the  different  kinds  of  type,  paper,  cover  stock, 
binding,  etc.,  and  such  other  technical  matters  as  relate  to  the  preparation  of 
folders,  pamphlets,  booklets,  catalogs,  etc.  Various  specimens  are  studied  and 
discussed,  and  students  are  required  to  prepare  written  work,  correct  proof, 
estimate  the  cost  of  different  kinds  of  pamphlets,  booklets,  etc.  The  second 
series  deals  with  retail  distribution,  covering  the  methods  and  media  in  retail 
advertising,  the  preparation  of  copy,  the  relation  of  the  advertising  department 
to  the  buying  and  selling  departments,  the  conduct  of  special  advertising 
campaigns,  the  methods  employed  in  measuring  advertising  results,  and  the 
necessity  for  studying  the  public  mind  and  trade  conditions.  The  third  series 
treats  of  national  advertising,  the  study  of  national  media,  the  preparation  of 
copy,  the  necessity  of  securing  co-operation  from  the  selling  department,  the 
reason  why  national  advertising  is  gaining  in  popularity,  and  the  important  part 
which  this  class  of  advertising  is  playing  in  maintaining  high  standards,  and 
reducing  much  waste  in  ineffectual  and  useless  advertising.  Written  work  in 
the  form  of  copy,  outlines,  etc.,  will  be  required  from  those  taking  these  lectures. 
The  fourth  series  deals  with  various  publicity  problems,  including  a  study  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  conducting  certain  types  of  publicity  campaigns 
through  means  of  form  letters,  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.;  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  publicity  department,  and  the  mechanical  devices  used  in 
printing,  duplicating,  binding,  and  folding  advertising  matter.  Different  types 
of  machines  for  duplicating,  addressing,  sealing,  affixing  postage  stamps,  etc., 
are  exhibited  and  demonstrated. 

Commercial  Credits 

Required  in  the  third  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business  Admin- 
istration Course;  one  haK  evening  each  week  during  the  first  term.  Students 
who  desire  to  specialize  in  Commercial  Credits  are  permitted  to  elect  advanced 
work  in  this  subject  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year. 

A  credit  man  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  law  and 
accounting,  and  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  functions  of  the  buying,  publicity 
and  selling  departments  of  the  organization  in  which  he  is  employed  in  that  he 
may  fully  appreciate  the  relations  of  his  work  to  these  administrative  depart- 
ments, and  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  proper  preparation  for  administrative 
positions  to  which  he  may  be  advanced.  The  Business  Administration  Course 
offers  an  ideal  preparation  to  those  who  desire  to  become  credit  men.  The 
credit  department  in  modern  business  organization  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  the  demand  for  properly  trained  credit  men  should  act  as  an 
inducement  to  those  who  are  willing  to  prepare  for  this  very  desirable  occupa- 
tion. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  four  credit  men  of 
broad  experience.  The  first  six  lectures  will  deal  with  the  more  general  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  credits,  such  as  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
credit  department;  the  records  of  a  credit  department,  the  mercantile  agency — 
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its  functions  and  operations;  tlie  relation  of  the  credit  department  to  tlie  selling 
and  collection  departments;  instruments  of  collection;  opening  new  accounts; 
the  use  of  law  lists;  compiling  credit  statistics;  insurance — its  importance  in 
credit  transactions;  the  deciphering  of  financial  statements;  trade  and  cash 
discounts  the  advantage  and  disadvantages  of  cash  discounts;  the  consideration 
of  local  conditions;  the  effects  of  crises  on  credits;  forecasting  disastrous  elements 
in  credit  granting,  etc.  These  will  be  followed  with  three  series  of  four  lectures 
each,  each  series  dealing  with  a  different  class  of  business, — banking,  whole- 
saling, and  department  store. 

Reference  reading  is  assigned,  and  students  are  required  to  prepare  papers 
on  various  phases  of  the  work  of  credit  men. 

Scllhig 

Required  in  the  third  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business 
Administi-ation  Course;  one  evening  each  week  during  the  second  term. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  eighteen  lectures,  the  first  six  cf 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  elements  of  salesmanship.  These  lectures  will 
cover  the  kinds  of  salesmanship — personal,  by  correspondence  and  by  adver- 
tising; kinds  of  salesmen — wholesale,  retail  and  canvassers;  factors  of  sales — 
customer,  commodity  and  salesman;  and  the  more  general  elements  which 
enter  into  the  effecting  of  sales.  These  lectures  will  be  followed  bj'  three  series 
of  four  lectures  each,  each  series  dealing  with  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  selling  department  of  a  different  class  of  business. 

The  purpose  of  this  subject  is  to  train  men  for  positions  as  sales  managers, 
or  assistant  sales  managers,  arfd  not  as  field  men  or  floor  salesmen. 


'patttBli  QlnuraFS 


Three  courses  are  offered  in  Spanish,  as  described  here- 
under, and-may  be  elected  by  regular  students  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  also  by  special  students. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  secretaries,  buyers  and 
salesmen,  who  are  able  to  speak  and  write  the  Spanish  language 
and  to  translate  English  into  Spanish  and  vice  versa. 

Those  who  desire  to  become  efficient  in  Spanish  should  take 
the  three  courses  offered.  Those  who  wish  merely  to  be  able 
to  write  commercial  Spanish  may  acquire  a  very  fair  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject  by  electing  Spanish  I  and  III.  One 
may  elect  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  courses  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
for  other  courses. 

Spanish  I 

This  subject  treats  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Spanish 
grammar,  and  aims  to  develop,  in  the  more  simple  form,  facility 
in  sight  reading,  translation  and  composition. 

Spanish  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Spanish  I.  It  deals  with  advanced 
grammar  and  composition.  The  latter  part  of  this  course 
consists  in  reading  and  criticising  modern  literature,  assigned 
collateral  reading  with  written  analyses  and  conversational 
exercises. 

Spanish  III 

This  course  deals  almost  entirely  with  commercial  Spanish. 
It  covers  practice  in  reading,  writing,  translating  and  conversing, 
in  commercial  subjects;  commercial  correspondence,  business 
terms,  Spanish  business  customs,  etc.  It  is  designed  to  develop 
a  broad  knowledge  of  Spanish  commercial  terms,  and  a  free, 
easy  style  of  expression  suitable  for  business  purposes. 
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Esterberg,  William  L. 
Falconer,  William  G. 
Fallon,  Herbert 
Ferngold,  Harry  J. 
Finn,  James  A. 
Eraser,  Herbert  C. 
Freeman,  Harold  P. 
Friedberg,  Daniel 
F'riedman,  Joseph 
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Somerville 
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Fuller,  Benjamin  W. 
Geller,  Samuel  (A.  B.) 
Gilley,  Charles  R. 
Glassman,  Ira 
Goldberg,  Eli 
Gray,  W.  C. 
Grodberg,  Joseph  M. 
Grossman,  E.  H.  Paul  (A.  B.) 
Guinev,  Jr.,  John  J. 
Hale,  William  E. 
Hallberg,  Erie  O. 
Harrison,  James  W. 
Harte,  William  A. 
Hartwell,  Herbert  F. 
Harvey,  Guy  L. 
Hatch,  Walter  G.  (A.  B.) 
Hawes,  Edgar  P. 
Henderson,  James  F. 
Hodge,  George  E. 
Hogan,  H.  ^^'arren 
Holmes,  Merton  I.  (B.  S.) 
Hubbard,  Fred  W. 
Hunter,  Robert 
Hydren,  Nils  M. 
Jacques,  R.  W. 
Keating,  Raymond  O. 
Kent,  Richard  E.  (LL.B.) 
Kimball,  Francis  W.  (LL.B.) 
Klein,  Herman  E. 
Kneppenber,  Jr.,  Henry  C. 
Kuebler,  Joseph  A. 
Landerman,  John  D. 
Layton,  Frederick  S. 
Learoyd,  John  S.  (A.B.) 
Lerned,  C.  Henry 
Lewis,  Harry 
Lord,  M.  F. 
Loud,  Harry  C. 
Lyons,  Henry  F. 
Lyons,  Thomas  A. 
Lyons,  William  J. 
McCarthy,  John  N. 
McDermott,  Frank  J. 
McGowan,  Edward  L. 
MacGregor,  Archibald 
McManus,  John  F. 
Magee,  William  J. 
Mann,  Harvard  L. 
Mansfield,  William  A. 
Markowitz,  Alfred  J. 
Merrill.  Herbert  C. 
Miller,  WiUard  A. 
Mitchell,  Ernest  G. 
Mitchell,  Harold  N.  (A.B.) 
Montgomery,  John 
Moore,  Frederic  E. 
Murphy,  Henry  H. 
O'Coimell,  Charles  F. 
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Orpine,  Albert  C. 

Owers,  Robert  C. 

Page,  Lauris  I. 

Parsons,  Harold  J. 

Patterson,  Howard  S. 

Pearson,  A. 

Pegruni,  Vincent  F. 

Perkins,  Carl  A.   (A.B.) 

Perkins,  Ralph  S. 

Pihlcrantz,  William  H. 

Rich,  Isaac 

Rockett,  James  F. 

Ryder,  Ralph  H. 

Sapers,  Maurice 

Scholz,  E.  Paul 

Shapiro,  Harry 

Shea,  Bart.  J. 

Smith,  Charles  P. 

Smith,  William  D. 

Solomont,  James 

Spark,  Dale  M. 

Spinney,  Walter  F. 

Spinoza,  Maurice  B. 

Stanton,  Ray  C. 

Stearns,  Charles  E. 

Stetson,  Frank  O. 

Stetson,  Ralph  G. 

Stinson,  W'illiam  C. 

Sylvester,  Dana  S.  (LL.B.) 

Taylor,  Robert  M. 

Thomas,  Harry  W. 

Thornquist,  J.  A. 

Trumbull,  Edward  O. 

Tucker,  Fred  W. 

Vatcher,  Joseph  R. 

Waldstein,  Hyman  S. 

Walker,  Russell  A. 

Waters,  Chester  C.  (A.B.,  Ph.D.) 

AVatson,  K.  F. 

Wheeler,  William  R. 

Widger,  John  R. 

Wilkins,  William  A. 

Wilson,  George  A.. 

Winn,  William  A. 

Wood,  Leland  D. 

Zuch,  William  J. 
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Morgan  L.  Coolet,  C.P.A.  Herbert  F.  French,  C.P.A. 
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OlaknJiar 


1913 


Sept.  1,  5,  8,  12,  15      Entrance    examination    in    Bookkeeping 
17  and  19  (7  p.m.)     for  advanced  standing,  at  new  Associa- 
tion Building,  on  Huntington  Ave. 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions, 
at  new  Building  on  Huntington  Ave. 

Opening  of  first  term  and  organization 
of  classes 

Columbus  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  vacation  begins 

Christmas  vacation  ends 
Close  of  the  first  term 
Beginning  of  the  second  term 
Washington's  Birthday 
Patriots'  Day 
Memorial  Day 
Final  examinations 


OFFICE  HOURS 

A  downtown  office  will  be  located  in  the  Tremont  Building 
(Room  512),  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 
This  office  will  be  open  each  week-day  from  10  a.m.  to^e 
P.M.,  excepting  Saturdays,  on  which  day  it  will  be  closed  ^at 
2  P.M.  It  will  be  open  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9. 

For  Telephone  ask  Haymarket  "Information". 


Sept, 

.  22,  23,  24  and 

26 

(7  p.m.) 

Sept. 

,  22  (7  P.M.) 

Oct. 

12 

Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

23  (9.30  P.M.) 

1914 

Jan. 

5  (7  p.m.) 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

9 

Feb. 

22 

April 

[19 

May 

30 

June  8-12 

Str^rtnrs 


Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

George  W.  Mehaffet,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Francis  B.  Sears,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Frank  P.  Speare,  Educational  Director  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

John  E.  Rousmaniere,  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Boston 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 
William  E.  Murdock,  of  the  firm  of  Sampson  &  Murdock[^Company,'^Publisher3 
Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
John  Shepard,  Retired 
Jesse  S.  Wiley,  Retired 

Jacob  P.  Bates,  President  of  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa  Company 
Frank  W  .  Carter,  President  of  Boston  Belting  Company 
F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified 

Pubhc  Accountants 
EnwaN  F.  Gat,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business]Administra- 

tion 
Morgan  L.  Cooley,  New  England  Manager  of  Gunn,'iRichards^&  Company , 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
W^iLLiAM  Dillon,  Certified  Pubhc  Accountant 
Herbert  F.  French,  of  the  firm  of  Herbert  F.  French  &  Company,  Certified 

Public  Accountants 
Amos  D.  Albee,  of  the  firm  of  Amos  D.  Albee,  Son  &  Company,  Certified 

Pubhc  Accountants 
George  L.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop,  Certified  Pubhc  Accountants 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  of  the  firm  of  Harvey  S.  Chase  &  Company,  Certified  Public 

Accountants 
George  W.  Coleman,  Director  of  Pubhcity,  W.  H.  McElwain  Company 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  President  of  the  New  England    Mutual^  Life  Insurance 

Company 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance 
J.  Edward  Masters,  New  England  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse 

&  Company,  Chartered  Accountants 
James  P.  Munroe,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  Boston  Chamber 

of  Commerce 
Silas  Peirce,  President  of  Silas  Peirce  Company 


iFarulty  nnh  Bpttml  fortur^rs 


FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H. 

Dean,  and  Lecturer  in  Business  Organization  and  Administration 

GUY  NEWHALL,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Law 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING,  Ph.D. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics 

HARRY  C.  BENTLEY,  C.P.A. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Accountancy 

NORMAN  I.  ADAMS,  A.B. 

(Manager  of  Credit  Department,  The  National  Shawmut  Bank),  Lecturer  in 
Commercial  Credits 

GEORGE  PRESTON  BACON,  A.M. 

Lecturer  in  the  Mathematics  of  Cost  Accounting 

WALTER  W.  BECKETT 

(Chief  Accountant,  Stone  &  Webster),  Lecturer  in  Syndicate  Accounting 

GEORGE  L.  BISHOP,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Storer  and  Bishop,  Certified  Public  Accountants),  Lecturer  in- 
Practical  Accounting  Problems 

W.  J.  BOARDMAN,  A.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company),  Lecturer  in  Publicity 

A.  P.  BROWN 

(Of  F.  S.  Mosely  &  Co.,  Bankers),  Instructor  in  Commercial  Paper 

CHARLES  A.  BROWN 

(General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Buying 

HARVEY  S.  CHASE,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  Harvey  S.  Chase  &  Co.),  Lecturer  in  the  Audit  of  Life  Insurance 
Companies 

MORGAN  L.  COOLEY,  C.P.A. 

(New  England  Manager  of  Gunn,  Richards  &  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Accounting 

WILLIAM  E.  DORMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Instructor  in  Business  Law 

E.  M.  FISHER,  A.B. 

(Supervisor  of  Selling — Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company),  Lecturer  in  the 
Organization  and  Administration  of  a  Retail  SelUng  Force 
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FACULTY  AND  SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

EDWARD  E.  FOWLER 

(New  England  Agent  of  the  Barrett  Adding  Machine  Co.,  and  former  Instructor 
of  Salesmen  for  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Selling 

FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE 

(Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance 
Company),  Lecturer  in  Selling 

CHARLES  F.  GETTEMY,  A.M. 

(Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts), 

Lecturer   in   the   Relation   of   Accounting   Procedm-e   and   Financial 

Administration  to  Efficient  Municipal  Government 

HERBERT  A.  GIDNEY 

(Auditor  for  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Pubhc  Service  Corporation 

Accoimting 

BENJAMIN  S.  HINCKLEY,  S.B. 
(Purchasing  Agent  of  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad),  Lecturer  in  Buying 

FERDINAND  M.  HOLMES 

(Trust  Officer  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Executors  and 

Trustees 

GEORGE  W.  HOPKINS,  LL.B. 

(Manager  of  Specialty  Department,  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Selling 

WILLIAM  S.  KEMP 

(Treasurer  of  The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Administration  and 
Accounting  Methods  of  a  Manufacturing  Plant 

H.  R.  LANE,  A.B.,  M.C.S. 

(Assistant  Merchandising  ^lanager,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company),  Lecturer 

in  Buying 

S.  R.  LATSHAW,  A.B. 

(New  England  Manager  of  Curtis  Publishing  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Pubhcity 

MYRON  C.  LECKNER,  A.B. 

(Of  the  Curtis  Pubhshing  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Pubhcity 

HENRY  D.  L0\^,  C.P.A. 

(Of  Harvey  S.  Chase  &  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Bank  Examinations 

HAROLD  A.  MARVIN,  C.P.A. 

(Of  Gunn,  Richards  &  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Advanced  System  Building 

J.  EDWARD  MASTERS,  C.P.A. 

(New  England  Manager  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Special 
Investigations 

MELBOURNE  S.  MOYER,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  Barclay  Parsons  and  Klapp,  New  York),  Lecturer  in  Public  Service 
Corporation  Accounting 
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JOHN  J.  MUNDO 

(Manager  of  Credit  Department,  Jordan  Marsh  &  Co.)>  Lecturer  in  Retail 

Credits 

A.  R.  PATTERSON 

(Auditor,  Stone  &  Webster  Management  Association),  Lecturer  in  Public 
Service  Corporation  Accounting 

H.  W.  READ,  B.S. 

(Local  Manager  of  Baker- Vawter  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 

WALTER  G.  RESOR,  A.B. 

(New  England  Manager  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Publicity 

HENRY  C.  SAWYER,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Sawyer,  Hardy  &  Stone,  Counsellors  at  Law),  Lecturer  on  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

CLINTON  H.  SCOVELL,  A.M.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Clinton  H.  Scovell  Co.),  Lecturer  in  Cost  Accotinting 

FRANCIS  B.  SEARS 

(Vice-President  of  the  Shawmut  National  Bank),  Lecturer  in  Bank  Organization 

OLIVER  M.  W.  SPRAGUE,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  in  Advanced  Banking 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis),  Lecturer  in  Advanced 
Accounting 

FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR 

(Consulting  Engineer),  Lecturer  in  Scientific  Management 

ALFRED  J.  THOMPSON 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

FRANCIS  W.  TULLY,  A.B. 

(Of  R.  H,  White  &  Co.),  Lecturer  m  Pubhcity 

THEODORE  N.  WADDELL 

(Chief  Statistician,  Municipal  Division,  Bureau  of  Statistics),  Lecturer  in  the 

Terminology  and  Classification  of  Municipal  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

C.  OLIVER  WELLINGTON,  A.B.,  C.P.A. 

(Treasurer  of  The  Russell  Company),  Lecturer  in  System  Building 

BARRETT  WENDELL,  Jr.,  A.B. 
(Of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Bankers),  Lecturer  in  Bond  Salesmanship 

GEORGE  H.  WILLCOCKSON 

(Treasurer  of  Loose- W'iles  Biscuit  Company),  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 

JAMES  WILLING,  C.A. 

(Of  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis),  Lecturer  in  Advanced  Auditing 


^^neral  ^tat^mrnt 


The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  a  technical  insti- 
tution of  college  grade.  It  was  incorporated  in  January,  1911; 
in  March  of  the  same  year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
granted  it  power  to  confer  upon  its  graduates  the  degrees  of 
B.C.S  (Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science)  and  M.C.S  (Master  of 
Commercial  Science). 

The  School  was  formally  opened  September  25,  1911, 
offering  its  regular  courses  through  evening  sessions  only.  The 
enrollment  for  the  first  year  (1911-1912)  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  students  of  an  average  age  of  twenty-seven  years, 
and  during  the  second  year  (1912-1913)  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  new  students  enrolled,  the  average  age  being 
twenty-six.  The  ages  of  the  students  range  from  nineteen  to 
fifty-four  years.  These  men  include  in  their  number  office 
managers,  technical  engineers,  lawyers,  accountants,  commer- 
cial teachers,  credit-men,  salesmen,  buyers,  bank  clerks,  private 
secretaries,  bookkeepers  and  assistant  bookkeepers.  By  reason 
of  their  maturity  and  practical  experience  they  are  able  to 
acquire  and  assimilate  much  more  technical  knowledge  in  a 
given  time  than  could  men  of  less  years  or  business  experience. 
The  quality  of  a  man's  daily  work  is  benefited  almost  from  the 
time  he  enters  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  because 
of  the  practical  instruction  he  receives,  while  the  grade  of  his 
work  at  the  School  is  much  improved  by  his  constant  contact 
with  actual  conditions  in  business  during  the  day.  It  is  safe 
to  state  that  a  large  number  of  students  receive  an  increase 
in  income  during  their  first  year  at  the  School  and  further 
increases  follow  as  a  natural  sequence  to  increased  ability. 

Four  regular  courses  are  offered — Banking,  Business 
Administration,  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  and  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy.  These  courses  are  specially  planned  to 
prepare  men  for  public  accounting,  to  pass  C.P.A.  examinations, 
and  to  become  office  managers,  auditors,  cost  accountants, 
buyers,  salesmen,  credit-men,  publicists,  etc.  In  choosing  a 
life  career  if  a  man's  aspirations  do  not  reach  beyond  the  work 
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of  a  bookkeeper  or  office  clerk  then  the  preparation  offered  by- 
business  schools  and  the  commercial  departments  of  high  schools 
may  suffice.  If,  however,  he  aspires  to  become  a  specialist  in 
business,  the  training  for  which  should  be  as  complete  as  that 
required  for  law,  engineering,  or  medicine,  he  should  secure 
his  preparation  from  some  institution  of  college  grade  where 
the  quality  and  scope  of  instruction  is  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
vided by  schools  of  law,  engineering  or  medicine. 

It  is  believed  that  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
offers  one  of  most  thorough  and  practical  courses  of  instruction 
which  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  preparation  for  the  accountancy 
profession  and  for  specialized  business  positions.  It  was  estab- 
lished and  is  conducted  by  men  who  have  had  a  broad  experience 
in  the  application  of  modern  scientific  business  methods. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  specialists — men  familiar 
through  their  daily  work  with  the  actual  conditions  in  their 
several  fields.  It  is  impossible  to  acquire  proper  technical 
training  in  preparation  for  a  successful  business  career  except 
from  men  who  have  had  broad  practical  experience,  and  who 
are  able  to  impart  their  knowledge.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
accountancy  subjects,  buying,  selling,  commercial  credits, 
publicity,  factory  organization  and  administration  and  office 
organization  and  administration.  There  is  probably  no  class 
of  students  to  whom  the  theorist's  teachings  in  technical  sub- 
jects are  of  so  little  value  as  to  experienced  business  men. 
They  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  instruction  in  practical 
subjects  being  gi^'en  by  men  of  academic  training  and  point  of 
view  who  presume  to  tell  how  to  be  successful,  and  yet  who 
themselves  have  never  taken  any  active  part  in  the  world  of 
business  or  finance. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  several  respects.  It  is  not  a  money  making  insti- 
tution, but  part  of  a  great  educational  system  liberally  endowed 
through  its  buildings  and  equipment.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  are  men  of  liberal  education  and  broad  experience,  not 
alone  in  the  teaching  of  their  subjects  but  in  the  commercial 
appHcation  of  them.  Its  students  are  mature  men  of  excep- 
tional ambition  and  intelligence  with  whom  it  is  an  inspiration 
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to  associate.  Men  of  discrimination  who  are  serious  in  their 
determination  to  secure  the  very  best  training  that  is  available 
will  appreciate  the  desirability  of  identifying  themselves  with  a 
School  which  has  as  its  avowed  purpose  the  creation  of  voca- 
tional efficiency, — unhampered  by  tradition  and  which  adapts 
its  methods  and  courses  of  study  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
live  American  business  men — enabling  them  to  develop  their 
capacities  to  the  highest  degree. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  of  Lecture 
Courses  in  Buying,  Publicity,  Selling  and  Commercial  Credits, 
as  shown  on  the  last  page  of  this  catalogue. 
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Four  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  are  offered    by 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance: 
Banking 

Business  Administration 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship 
Professional  Accountancy 
A  complete  description  of  each  of  these  courses  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

Period  of  Attendance 

It  requires  four  years  of  attendance  to  com^jlete  any  one 
of  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  unless  one  enters  with  advanced  standing,  in  which 
case  any  one  of  the  four  year  courses  may  be  completed  in 
three  years.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  course 
only  two  evenings  each  week  are  required — Wednesday  and 
Friday,  from  7  to  9.30.  During  the  remaining  two  years  three 
evenings  each  week  are  required — Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  from  7  to  9.30.  No  entrance  examination  in  book- 
keeping is  required  from  those  who  enroll  for  a  four  year  course 
because  the  work  in  accounting  given  in  the  first  year  does  not 
presuppose  a  knowledge  of  doubl?  entry  bookkeeping. 

Advanced  Standing 

A  student  may  complete  any  one  of  the  four  regular  courses 
in  thi'ee  years  provided  he  enters  with  advanced  standing. 
This  calls  for  attendance  three  evenings  each  week  from  7  to 
9.30,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the  first  year, 
and  JMonday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the  second  and 
third  years.  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  with  advanced 
standing  must  pass  certain  specified  examinations. 

Late  Afternoon  Sessions 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  day  sessions  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  now  offers  the  first  year  work  in  all  its 
regular  courses  beginning  September  22,  1913.     Daily  sessions 
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will  be  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  4  to  6 
P.M.,  in  conformity  with  the  calendar  shown  on  page  4. 
General  Remarks  Bearing  Upon  Courses 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  of  account- 
ancy without  a  great  amount  of  ])ractice  work.  Lectures  alone 
will  not  develop  a  finished  technician.  An  elastic  knowledge 
of  a  technical  subject  and  the  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge 
comes  only  through  lectures  supplemented  by  intensified 
practice.  If  a  student  is  to  attend  classes  four  or  five  nights  a 
a  week  he  is  left  practically  no  time  in  which  to  do  practice  work 
or  to  think  over  the  lectures.  The  result  is  that  when  he 
graduates  he  has  not  acquired  a  finished  knowledge;  he  is 
unable  to  execute  because  he  is  deficient  in  technique;  and 
because  of  this  deficiency  he  does  not  realize  his  limitations 
until  he  attempts  to  put  his  theoretical  training  into  practice. 

The  courses  of  this  School  are  exceptionally  heavy.  A 
large  amount  of  practice  work  is  required  to  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  technical  subjects.  This  practice  work  must 
be  performed  outside  of  class  and  it  takes  considerable  time  to 
do  it.  The  completion  of  a  course  at  this  School  means  a 
sacrifice  of  social  pleasures  and  the  giving  up  of  much  of  one's 
spare  time  to  study.  The  outside  work  in  any  one  of  the  courses 
requires  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  of  work  each  week  for  those 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing  with  the  idea  of  completing 
a  course  in  three  years.  For  those  who  enroll  in  the  regular 
four  year  courses  the  average  time  required  for  outside  work 
will  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  is  to  provide  adequate  training 
in  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  professional  accountant, 
comptroller,  cost  accountant,  office  manager,  traveling  auditor, 
banker,  broker,  buyer,  credit-man,  publicity  manager,  sales 
manager,  etc.  It  is  vitally  important  for  a  man  w^ho  desires 
to  become  such  a  business  specialist  to  secure  the  most  authentic, 
practical  and  complete  instruction  that  is  available. 

Practical  business  experience  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a 
man's  preparation  for  the  work  offered  by  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance.  Men  who  are  not  high  school  graduates 
may   be   thoroughly   well   prepared   to   successfully    pursue   a 
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course  at  this  School  by  reason  of  their  practical  experience 
and  maturity.  A  man  who  has  never  gone  beyond  the  grammar 
school  but  who  has  studied  and  read,  and  had  a  broad  business 
experience,  may  be  much  better  prepared  for  such  a  course  than 
a  high  school  graduate  without  business  experience. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  of  Lecture 
Courses  in  Buying,  Publicity,  Selling  and  Commercial  Credits, 
as  shown  on  the  last  page  of  this  catalogue. 
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Any  man  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school  or  its  equivalent, 
may  register  for  any  of  the  regular  day  or  evening  courses  offered 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  If  he  satisfactorily 
completes  any  one  full  course  he  is  eligible  to  the  degree. 

A  student  may  elect  any  subject  or  group  of  subjects 
provided  his  programme  does  not  conflict  with  the  regular 
programmes  of  the  school  but  by  so  doing  he  is  classed  as  a 
special  student. 

A  non-high  school  graduate  may  enroll  as  a  conditional 
candidate  for  the  degree  or  as  a  special  student,  and  take  any 
of  the  regular  courses  or  elect  any  subjects  offered  in  the  regular 
programmes  of  the  School,  but  with  the  understanding  that  he 
is  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree  except  as  specially  provided. 

The  chief  function  of  this  School  is  to  be  of  ser%dce  to  those 
who  merit  service.  To  that  end  it  waives  the  traditional 
entrance  requirements  and  opens  its  doors  to  any  man  who  is 
willing  to  forego  social  pleasures  in  order  that  he  may  devote 
all  his  spare  time  to  study. 

The  standards  set  by  the  School  are  unusually  high  in  all 
subjects.  It  prefers  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  an  institu- 
tion where  the  entrance  requirements  are  exceptionally  liberal 
but  where  the  standard  for  graduation  is  exceptionally  high. 
Any  man  who  can  complete  a  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  and  meet  the  minimum  graduation  requirements 
for  non-high  school  graduates  is  thoroughly  entitled  to  the 
degree.  If  a  man  enters  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  standards 
of  the  course  he  is  advised  to  repeat  the  work  or  transfer  to 
another  course  better  adapted  to  his  ability. 

Examination  for  Advanced  Standing 

The  examination  for  advanced  standing  presupposes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  as  applied  to 
mercantile  businesses,  a  familiarity  with  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements,  and  the 
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ability  to  open  and  close  a  set  of  books  properly.  Graduates 
of  business  schools  and  commercial  departments  of  high  schools 
where  a  thorough  training  in  modern  bookkeeping  methods  is 
provided  should  be  able  to  pass  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing,  especially  if  they  have  had  practical  experience  in 
bookkeeping.  Teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  experienced  book- 
keepers should  also  be  able  to  pass  this  examination  without 
difficulty.  Those  who  desire  to  complete  any  one  of  the  four 
regular  courses  in  three  years  are  advised  to  consult  with  the 
Dean  and  to  devote  some  time  in  preparing  for  the  examination 
for  advanced  standing.  The  examination  ma.y  be  taken  at  the 
new  Association  Building,  312  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7  o'clock, 
on  any  one  of  the  following  evenings:  September  1,  5,  8,  12,  15, 
17  and  19. 


Specimen  Questions  taken  fro77i  examinations  for  advanced  standing 

1.  How  should  one  proceed  to  detect  errors  in  a  trial 
balance? 

2.  Make  journal  entries  for  the  following  imaginary 
transactions : 

(a)  You  issue  your  note  to  William  Brown  for  $510  to 
cover  a  bill  of  $500  and  interest  on  the  $500  noce  for  four  months 
at  6%  • 

(b)  The  Acme  Mercantile  Company  has  made  an  allow- 
ance to  you  of  $27  on  account  of  a  bill  of  goods  which  you 
purchased  a  short  time  ago  and  which  you  have  not  yet  paid. 

(c)  You  have  discarded  some  office  furniture  which  is 
carried  on  your  books  as  an  asset  at  cost.  Show  entry  you 
would  make  if  a  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Office  Furniture 
account  were  kept.  Show  entry  you  would  make  if  no  reserve 
were  provided. 

3.  Following  are  the  titles  of  several  ledger  accounts 
common  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  bookkeeping.  Indi- 
cate, by  placing  an  A,  L,  R  or  E  on  the  left  margin,  which  ones 
show  by  their  balances  an  asset,  liability,  revenue  or  expense. 
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Corporation  Taxes  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Office  Stationery  Rent  Received  in  Advance 

Stable  Supplies  Securities  Owned 

Taxes  Paid  in  Advance  Good  Will 

Insurance  Premiums  Prepaid  Commissions  Earned 

Notes  Payable  Salaries  and  Wages  Accrued 

Cash  Office  Help 
Accrued  Interest  on  Mortgages  Payable 

4.  (a)  How  often  is  it  possible  to  compile  a  profit  and  loss 
statement  and  a  balance  sheet  in  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
business,  as  a  general  proposition? 

(b)  Outline  the  ruhngs  of  a  cash  book  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  explain  how  cash  transactions  are  recorded  therein, 
and  how  postings  are  made  to  the  general  ledger. 

(c)  How  often  should  ledger  accounts  be  ruled  off? 

(d)  What  are  the  functions  of  a  Purchase  Book,  a 
Sales  Book,  and  a  Journal? 

(e)  How  do  you  arrange  accounts  in  a  general  ledger — 
that  is,  in  what  order  do  you  arrange  them? 

5.  Give  a  brief  rule  for  determining  which  accounts  are 
to  be  debited  and  credited  in  recording  business  transactions. 

6.  Describe  the  rulings  of  an  ordinary  ledger  and  insert 
several  debits  and  credits  providing  fictitious  dates,  folios  and 
amounts.  Illustrate  how^  you  would  put  in  footings  at  the  close 
of  a  month  preparatory  to  taking  a  trial  balance,  and  where  you 
would  show  the  balance  of  the  account  in  pencil  figures. 

7.  What  is  represented  by  the  excess  of  assets  over  lia- 
bilities ? 

8.  What  is  represented  by  the  excess  of  liabilities  over 
assets? 

9.  Describe  fully  how  one  should  proceed  to  reconcile  a 
bank  balance. 

10.  How  often  should  charge  sales  and  cash  received  from 
customers  be  posted  to  the  customers'  accounts? 

1 1 .  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Journal  in  a  set  of  books 
where  a  Cash  Book,  Purchase  Book,  and  Sales  Book,  are  kept? 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  trial  balance  and  a 
balance  sheet? 
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13.  Make  out  a  bank  check. 

14.  Make  out  a  note. 

15.  If  you  receive  a  note  from  John  Smith  (one  of  your 
customers)  to  apply  on  account,  how  and  where  would  you 
record  this  transaction?  Illustrate  by  showing  the  entry  you 
would  make  for  it. 

16.  What  is  the  difference  between  single  entry  and 
double  entry  bookkeeping? 

17.  Define  the  following  terms:  Fixed  Assets,  Current 
Assets,  Fixed  Liabilities,  Current  Liabilities,  Gross  Profit,  Net 
Profit  from  Operations,  Net  Profit,  Surplus,  Net  Worth. 


TRIAL  BALANCE, 

JUNE  30,  1911 

Real  Estate  (cost)      .... 

.     .          $90,416.00 

Store  Fixtures  (cost) 

.      •.          22,416.00 

OfEce  Equipment  (book  value)    . 

3,620.00 

Stable  Equipment  (cost) 

5,780.00 

Cash                    .          .          . 

13,218.00 

Accounts  Receivable  (all  collectible) 

17,800.00 

Bills  Receivable          .... 

1,680.00 

Merchandise  on  Hand,  Dec.  31,  1910  (cost) 

426,440.00 

Stable  Supplies  on  Hand     . 

326.00 

Insurance  Premiums  Prepaid 

2,268.00 

Interest  Prepaid  on  Notes  Payable 

642.00 

Mortgages  Payable              ... 

$50,000.00 

Accounts  Payable       .... 

46,450.00 

Notes  Payable             .... 

70,000.00 

Taxes  Accrued            .... 

2,100.00 

Interest  Accrued  on  Mortgages  Payable 

500.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Building     . 

27,314.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Store  Fixtm-es 

8,420.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Stable  Equipment 

1,561.00 

J.  F.  Marsh's  Capital 

350,000.00 

J.  F.  Marsh's  Drawing 

31,451.00 

Purchases  (Dr.  $1,280,420.00     Cr.  $1,318.00) 

1,279,102.00 

Sales  (Dr.  $3,714.00     Cr.  $1,436,218.00) 

1,432,504.00 

Store  Expenses            .... 

62,426.00 

General  Administrative  Expenses 

26,814.00 

Stable  Expenses          .... 

7,618.00 

Interest  (Dr.  $4,484.00     Cr.  $226.00) 

4,258.00 

Discounts  on  Purchases 

7,426.00 

$1,996,275.00 

$1,996,275.00 

Inventory,  June  30,  1911  (cost)  .  .  $487,642.00 

The  above  Trial  Balance  was  compiled  after  all  adjusting  entries  had  been 
made,  preparatory  to  closing  the  ledger. 


REQUIRED: 

(a)     Closing  entries 

{h)     Balance  Sheet  (statement  form — current  assets  first) 

(c)     Profit  and  Loss  Statement  (show  percentages) 
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It  is  highly  essential  to  make  a  distinction  between  those 
who  do  not  understand  bookkeeping  and  those  who  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  up  the  study  of 
higher  accountancy,  for  in  no  other  way  can  justice  be  done 
to  both  groups.  The  former  must  be  given  a  thorough  training 
in  the  elementary  principles  before  attempting  to  take  up  more 
advanced  work  while  the  latter  is  prepared  to  start  at  a  much 
more  advanced  stage  in  accountancy  subjects.  The  entrance 
examination  affords  a  proper  basis  for  determining  which 
students  are  eligible  for  advanced  standing.  Therefore,  if  a 
man  considers  that  he  is  capable  of  completing  a  regular  course 
in  three  years  he  is  asked  to  demonstrate  his  preparedness  by 
passing  an  examination  which  will  admit  him  to  advanced 
standing. 

Students  are  classified  as  follows: 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.C.S. 

Conditional  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.C.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.C.S. 

Special  Students. 
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Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.C. S. 

The  degree  of  B.C.S.  will  be  conferred  upon  any  man  who 
is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school  if  he  completes  all 
term  work  and  examinations  prescribed  in  any  one  of  the  four 
regular  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 
Conditional  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.C.S. 

A  man  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate  may  enroll  for 
any  one  of  the  four  regular  courses  offered  by  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  as  a  conditional  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  B.C.S.  Whether  he  receives  the  degree  depends  upon  three 
factors:  1st — Business  experience.  2nd — Ability  to  complete 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  term  work  prescribed  in  any  one 
of  the  four  regular  courses  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  higher  and 
the  balance  of  the  term  work  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 
3rd — Ability  to  pass  fifty  per  cent  of  all  examinations  prescribed 
in  the  course  for  which  he  is  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or 
higher  and  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or 
higher. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.C.S. 

Regular  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial 
Science  (M.C.S.)  must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  from  an  approved  school  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
They  are  required  to  take  a  one-year  graduate  course,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass  examinations  upon 
the  subjects  therein  pursued.  They  are  required  to  prepare, 
independently,  a  thesis  which  shall  be  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  Faculty  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 
Special  Students 

Under  this  head  are  classed  those  who  elect  partial  courses 
or  special  programmes.  Special  students  may  later  become 
candidates  for  a  degree,  in  which  case  they  will  be  credited  with 
all  work  satisfactorily  completed. 

A  man  may  elect  to  take  accounting  subjects  only  or  he  may 
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take  Law  and  Accounting  subjects  as  provided  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy  course,  thus  omitting  Economics,  Money 
and  Banking,  Corporation  Finance,  etc.  The  completion  of  a 
special  programme  consisting  of  Law  and  Accounting  subjects 
as  prescribed  in  the  Professional  Accountancy  programme 
should  prepare  one  to  pass  the  C.P.A.  examinations.  In  fact, 
the  Professional  Accountancy  programme  is  designed  to  provide 
a  man  with  a  much  more  complete  preparation  in  accountancy 
than  is  contemplated  by  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any  state. 
None  of  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  call  for  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting — two  of  the  most 
highly  technical  branches  of  accountancy. 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the 
opportunities  in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified 
men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate 
business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers 
to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening 
courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service 
to  them. 
Co  171772 ere ial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics, 
business  law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  com- 
mercial subjects  to  their  programmes;  many  of  them  are  offer- 
ing elaborate  four-year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial 
high  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field 
of  commercial  teaching  offers  most  attractive  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  properly  prepared.  The  Professional  Account- 
ancy course  or  the  Business  Administration  course  affords  a 
splendid  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  teach- 
ing commercial  subjects. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  business 
methods.  Most  commercial  school  text  books  on  bookkeeping 
do  not  present  the  subject  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of 
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modern  practitioners,  or  in  accordance  with  modern  business 
methods.  Hence  commercial  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
sort  of  training  that  is  offered  by  this  Institution  are  very  much 
handicapped  in  their  work  on  account  of  such  antiquated, 
impractical  and  unreliable  text  books.  Unless  their  knowledge 
is  far  broader  and  much  more  up-to-date  than  the  texts  they 
use,  they  are  unable  to  properly  modify  them  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

Commercial  teachers  should  possess  a  far  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  intend  to  teach  than  that  which 
they  expect  their  students  to  acquire.  To  do  this  they  must 
go  beyond  the  covers  of  their  text-books  and  seek  knowledge 
from  those  who  have  gained  theirs  by  practical  experience.  A 
competent  coimnercial  teacher  should  be  a  specialist  in  his 
subjects.  He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping 
practice  and  procedure,  science  of  classification,  business 
methods,  elements  of  system  building,  elements  of  cost  account- 
ing, elements  of  auditing,  business  law,  principles  of  economics, 
money  and  banking,  corporation  finance,  commercial  resources, 
oflfice  organization  and  administration,  factory  organization  and 
administration,  etc. 

Experience  has  shown  that  commercial  teachers  grasp  the 
subject  of  higher  accounting  very  readily  and  that  when  they 
get  into  actual  practice  they  make  rapid  progress.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  teaching  experience 
promotes  habits  of  care  and  precision  and  a  conscientious  regard 
for  details.  It  requires  them  to  analyze  their  own  knowledge 
in  order  that  they  may  clearly  impart  it  to  others.  Some  of 
the  most  essential  characteristics  of  a  successful  accountant 
are  more  highly  developed  in  the  commercial  teacher  than  in 
any  other  class  of  men  and  because  of  this  commercial  teachers 
should  be  alert  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  business  and  in 
the  accountancy  profession  for  specially  trained  men. 

Commercial  teachers  who  are  employed  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  take  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course  or  the  Business  Administration  course 
offered  by  this  School  by  attending  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  from  7  to  9.30,  or  by  attending  afternoons  from  3.30 

to  6,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
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School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  36  weeks  and  commences 
September  22,  1913. 

The  first-year  class  meets  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at 
3.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  second-year  class  meets  on  the  same  afternoons  and 
evenings. 

The  third-year  class  meets  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  at  the  same  hours  (3.30  in  the  afternoon  or  7  in  the 
evening.) 

The  fourth-year  class  meets  on  the  same  afternoons  and 
evenings  as  the  third-year  class. 

Those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  are  required  to 
attend  classes  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during 
the  first  year,  and  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
thereafter. 

Reports  of  Standing 

A  report  of  the  standing  of  every  student  is  rendered  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  showing  the  term  mark  and  examination 
mark  in  each  subject  taken  during  the  year.  In  case  a  student's 
work  is  unsatisfactory  he  may  be  required  to  repeat  the  subjects 
in  which  his  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  drop  one  or  more 
subjects,  or  withdraw  from  the  course. 
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Tuition  fees  for  all  regular  courses  are  scheduled  below. 

A  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  upon  filing  an  ap- 
plication for  matriculation,  and  this  amount  will  be  deducted 
from  the  first  payment  which  will  be  due  on  or  before  the 
opening   date.     The  registration  fee  is  not  returnable. 

All  tuition  fees  exceeding  $24.00  for  the  year  include 
membership  fee  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

All  tuition  fees  are  payable  as  follows : 

One-third  on  or  before  date  of  entering  (the  regis- 
tration fee  of  $5.00  will  be  deducted  from  this  first  payment). 
One-third  on  November  15 
Balance  on  January  15 

Tuition  fees  for  special  students  are  based  on  the  rate  of 
$12  per  hour  running  through  the  year,  or  $6  per  hour  running 
through  a  term. 
Schedule  of  Tuition  Fees 

Any  one  of  the  four  year  evening  courses : 

1st  year $60.00 

2nd  vear 60.00 

3rd  year  ...          .          .          .          .  75.00 

4th  year  .          ...          .          .  75.00 

Any  one  of  the  three  year  evening  courses  which  are  open 

only  to  men  who  pass  the  examination  for  advanced  standing : 

1st  year   .    .    .    .  '   .    .    $75.00 

2nd' year 75.00 

3rd  year 75.00 

Any  of  the  regular  day  courses: 

1st  year $75.00 

2nd  year 75.00 

3rd  year      ......  75.00 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to 
the  course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.  It  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  $15  per  year. 

The  Dean  will  assist  in  procuring  a  position  for  those  who 
require  employment  in  Boston  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Dormitories 

The  new  Association  Plant  will  contain  among  other 
features  over  300  attractive  dormitory  rooms  with  all  the  con- 
veniences of  a  hotel.  All  those  planning  to  enter  the  School 
who  are  not  residents  of  Boston  should,  if  interested,  make 
immediate  application  for  one  of  the  rooms  as  the  demand  is 
very  heavy.  The  rates  will  be  remarkably  reasonable  consider- 
ing the  service. 
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Four  regular  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Banking 

Business  Administration 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship 
Professional  Accountancy 

All  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
are  specially  arranged  with  a  view  to  affording  students  the 
most  complete  preparation  possible  for  their  chosen  careers. 
Entire  elective  freedom  is  not  permitted  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  in  a  better  position  than 
the  students  to  know  which  subjects  should  be  included  in  a 
given  course  in  order  to  properly  train  men  for  the  class  of  work 
contemplated  by  that  course. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  who  are  allowed  credit  for 
subjects  satisfactorily  completed  at  other  institutions  may 
substitute  other  subjects  in  place  of  those  for  which  they  are 
given  credit.  To  this  end  they  may  elect,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Dean,  subjects  from  one  or  more  courses  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

Special  students  are  permitted  to  elect  any  subject  or  group 
of  subjects,  from  one  or  more  courses,  provided  their  pro- 
grammes do  not  conflict  with  the  regular  programmes  of  the 
School. 

Students  of  any  of  the  regular  courses  are  permitted  to  trans- 
fer from  one  course  to  another  at  the  close  of  the  second  year, 
as  the  first  year  courses  parallel  one  another.  Students  of  the 
Banking  course  may  transfer  to  the  Finance  and  Bond  Sales- 
manship course,  and  vice  versa,  at  the  close  of  the  third  year. 

A  large  amount  of  practice  work  is  given  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  subjects,  and  great  stress  is  placed  upon  precision 
as  to  form,  arrangement,  punctuation,  capitalization,  proper 
technique,  clear  expression,  logical  deduction  and  general 
neatness.     All  work  passed  in  is  critically  examined,  graded 
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and  returned.  Detailed  records  are  kept  of  all  graded  work, 
and  such  records  are  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  quality 
of  students'  term  work.  Tests  are  frequently  given  in  subjects 
that  do  not  require  much  practice  work. 

A  reporter  is  present  during  class  hours  in  such  subjects  as 
are  presented  through  lectures,  in  order  to  provide  verbatim 
copies  of  the  lectures,  thus  permitting  students  to  concentrate 
their  minds  on  what  is  said  and  avoid  note  taking.  Copies  of 
the  lectures  are  furnished  to  students  at  a  nominal  fee. 

Banking  Course 

The  course  in  banking  offers  a  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  and  present  practices  of  modern  banking.  It  is 
intended  to  give  men  sufficient  breadth  of  view  to  enable  them 
to  assume  responsible  positions  in  banks,  or  private  banking 
houses.  It  is  not  presumed  that  any  course  of  study  can  pro- 
vide a  man  with  those  two  essential  qualities,  shrewdness  and 
foresight,  but  the  development  of  these  qualities  may  jbe 
materially  assisted  through  proper  training  in  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  law,  accounting,  finance  and  investments. 
Men  who  receive  such  training  have  a  distinct  advantage  jover 
those  who  are  not  thus  equipped. 

On  pages  33  and  34  are  given  the  programmes  of  this 
course  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  class  hours. 

Business  Administration  Course 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  men  who  contem- 
plate business  careers,  w^ith  a  broad,  practical  and  modern 
preparation  for  their  chosen  work;  and  to  enable  men  who  are 
engaged  in  business  to  increase  their  capacity  for  administration. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  business  for  men  who  are  capable 
of  developing  into  specialists, — such  as  office  managers,  comp- 
trollers, financial  men,  credit  men,  sales  managers,  publicity 
managers,  buyers,  etc.  This  course  gives  a  man  the  proper 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  successful  career  of  a  special- 
ist in  that  particular  branch  of  business  administration  for 
which  his  business  experience  indicates  that  he  is  best  fitted. 
It  is  not  designed  to  develop  a  specialist  in  any  one  particular 
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line,  but  rather  to  train  an  all-around  business  adiiiinistra,tor 
who  will  readily  "fit  in"  to  a  position,  adjust  himself  to  its 
peculiar  needs,  and  overcome  what  would  be  to  those  with  in- 
sufficient training  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  finishing 
touches  of  a  specialist  in  business  administration  must  result 
from  actual  business  experience,  but  the  finishing  touches  can 
not  precede  the  foundation.  Experience  alone  is  a  slow  and 
narrow  builder  of  foundations,  and  in  this  age  where  the  law 
of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  is  so  manifest,  it  behooves  a  man 
to  recognize  the  importance,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
securing  proper  technical  preparation  before  he  undertakes  to 
sell  his  services  in  the  open  business  market.  The  first  question 
asked  is  "What  can  you  do?"  and  the  age  of  apprenticeship  is 
past.  The  man  who  takes  this  course  is  prepared  to  show  what 
he  can  do,  and  his  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  that  of 
a  person  of  equal  business  experience  who  has  not  had  the 
same  kind  of  training. 

The  programmes  as  arranged  on  pages  35  and  36  are  de- 
signed to  give  to  each  student  in  the  course  a  knowledge  of 
all  of  the  subjects  included  therein.  Those  who  desire  to 
specialize  in  Buying,  Publicity,  Selling  or  Commercial  Credits, 
are  permitted  to  elect  additional  work  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects  for  the  second  term  of  their  last  year.  This  extra 
training  which  is  given  on  each  Monday  evening  of  the  second 
term  from  7  to  9.30,  is  designed  to  give  those  who  desire  to 
specialize  in  any  one  of  the  four  branches  of  business  administra- 
tion mentioned  above,  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  very  com- 
plete preparation  for  their  chosen  field  of  specialized  work. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  four 
branches  of  business  administration  stated  above,  may  elect  to 
devote  the  time  set  aside  for  electives  in  the  second  term  of 
the  fourth  year  to  carrying  out,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Dewing,  special  research  into  one  or  more  phases  of  the  particu- 
lar line  of  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  or  in  which  they 
desire  to  engage.  Elective  programmes  must  be  arranged 
J)efore  the  close  of  the  second  year  and  approved  by  the  Dean. 

Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  Course 
This  course  is  technical  in  character,  and  offers  students 
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'Careful    preparation    for    financial    work   of   all    descriptions. 
The  course  is  intended  for  men  who  might  come  under  one 
of  four  different  captions,  to  all  of  whom  it  will  be  equally 
beneficial. 

1 .  On  account  of  the  tendency  of  modern  business  toward 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  business  ability  in  large  cor- 
porations, there  has  come  into  existence  a  class  of  men  who 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  financial  operations  of  these  corpo- 
rations. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  men  who  are  employed 
by  the  private  banking  houses  to  investigate  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  a  corporation  with  a  view  to  underwriting  its  securi- 
ties. Men  who  undertake  these  examinations  are  obliged  to 
be  familiar  with  corporation  finance,  and  with  the  general 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  investing  public. 

2.  iVlso,  because  of  the  tendency  of  investment  to  take  the 
form  of  corporation  securities,  there  has  come  into  being  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  a  relatively  new  class  of  business 
specialists,  the  bond  salesmen.  These  men  are  interested  in 
the  placing  of  bonds  with  banking  and  insurance  institutions 
and  with  the  investing  public.  Such  men  require  careful  prepa- 
ration not  only  in  regard  to  the  science  of  salesmanship,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  investment  and  finance.  The 
opportunities  in  this  new  profession  are  exceedingly  numerous 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  bond  houses  are  compelled  to 
employ  untrained  men  to  do  the  work  which  should  be  per- 
formed by  trained  specialists. 

3.  There  is  another  class  of  men  who  require  training  as 
financial  statisticians.  These  men  occupy  positions  of  trust 
in  banks  and  private  banking  houses,  in  the  office  of  account- 
ants, with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  government,  as  financial 
editors  of  papers,  and  as  writers  of  magazine  articles. 

4.  A  fourth  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  supervise  the  investment  of  their  own  or  trust  funds.  It  is 
often  that  these  men  have  had  no  previous  training  in  corpora- 
tion finance  and  investments  and  find  themselves  totally  unfit 
for  their  task.  They  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  the 
views  of  some  lawyer  who  has  not  the  time  nor  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  financial  subjects.  This  course  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  men  to  receive  a  careful  training. 

For  programmes  of  this  course  see  pages  37  and  38. 
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Professional  Accountancy  Course 

Twenty  years  ago  the  profession  of  accountancy  was 
practically  unknown  in  America,  save  amongst  the  compara- 
tively few  business  men  who  engaged  auditors  or  so-called 
"expert  accountants"  to  check  up  their  books,  detect  errors  in 
their  trial  balances,  close  their  books,  etc.  The  total  number 
of  men  who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  public  accounting  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  year  1890  cannot  be  definitely  stated, 
but  it  probably  did  not  exceed  100.  x'it  the  present  time  there 
are  about  5000  men  who  are  engaged  in  professional  account- 
ancy work  in  the  United  States.  The  membership  of  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Accountants  numbers  1093, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

New  York  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  pass  laws 
recognizing  and  regulating  the  accountancy  profession.  The 
New  York  State  Legislature  created  an  act  in  1896  known  as 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  profession  of  public  accountants." 
This  act  provides  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing 
or  having  a  place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the 
State,  being  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  of  good  moral 
character,  and  who  shall  have  received  from  the  Regents  of  the 
University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  practice  as  a 
public  expert  accountant,  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant;  and  no  other  person  shall  assume  such 
title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.  P.  A.,  or  any  other  words, 
letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is 
such  certified  public  accountant. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  made  rules  which  provide 
for  an  examining  board  of  three  professional  accountants,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  conduct  examinations  at  stated 
intervals,  pass  upon  the  professional  requirements  of  candidates, 
etc.  The  full  C.  P.  A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  those  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have  had  at  least  five  years 
satisfactory  experience  in  the  study  and  practice  of  accountancy, 
and  who  possess  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  C.  P.  A.  law  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  1896,  other  state  legislatures  have  passed 
similar  laws,  so  that  now  twenty-three  states  have  C.  P.  A. 
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laws  for  regulating   the  practice  of  professional  accountancy. 

In  Italy,  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland  accountancy  has 
been  established  and  recognized  as  a  profession  for  many  years. 
The  first  movement  for  the  organization  of  professional  ac- 
countants began  in  Italy  in  1581,  in  Scotland  in  1853  andMa 
England  in  1870. 

The  duties  of  the  professional  accountant  of  today  are 
varied  and  complex.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  periodical 
examinations  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  classes  of  business 
and  to  report  the  results  of  his  examination,  so  that  those 
interested  may  ascertain  from  his  report  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  and  the  results  from  operations.  He  is  called  upon  to 
make  special  investigations  in  behalf  of  interested  capitalists, 
prospective  investors,  creditors,  bankers,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
consolidations  he  is  called  upon  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
each  company  which  is  a  party  to  the  proposed  amalgamation 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  basis  for  determining  the  value 
to  be  placed  upon  each  business,  its  average  earning  capacity 
during  a  given  number  of  years,  etc.  He  is  called  upon  to 
design  and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  possibilities  of  irregularities,  and  which  will 
enable  the  management  to  ascertain  what  they  want  to  know 
when  they  want  to  know  it.  The  functions  of  the  professional 
accountant  in  this  age  of  complex  business  activities  is  becoming 
more  and  more  varied.  The  requirements  are  very  broad  and 
exacting,  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill,  a  familiarity 
with  every  phase  of  business  organization  and  administration, 
a  knowledge  of  business  law,  special  training  in  matters  of 
corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  and  finally  the  qualities 
of  honesty,  moral  courage,  breadth  of  vision  and  insight. 

The  demand  for  properly  trained  men  for  the  accountancy 
profession  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  The  profession  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  it  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  equip  themselves. 

This  course  prepares  men  for  the  accountancy  profession 
by  providing  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  that  are 
essential  to  the  proper  preparation  of  a  professional  accountant. 
The  technical  instruction  is  given  by  professional  accountants. 
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of  wide  experience.  It  fits  students  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  exami- 
nations, but  that  is  a  secondary  feature.  It  is  distinctly  a 
professional  course,  having  for  its  chief  aim  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  the  accountancy  profession,  just  as  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Law  School  is  to  properly  prepare  its  students  for 
the  legal  profession. 

Not  all  men  who  may  enroll  for  this  course  are  tempera- 
mentally fitted  for  the  profession  of  accountancy,  while  others 
who  take  the  course  are  better  fitted  to  take  positions  as  office 
managers,  traveling  auditors,  chief  accountant,  etc.  The 
Head  of  the  accounting  department  will  be  glad  to  confer  with 
students  who  show,  after  completing  their  first  year,  that  they 
are  better  fitted  for  a  business  administrative  position  than  for 
public  practice,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  making  the 
wisest  selection. 

For  programmes  of  this  course  see  pages  39  and  40. 


COPY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  C.  P.  A.  LAW 

(Chapter  399,  Acts  of  1909,  as  Amended  by  Chapter  81,  Acts  of  1911) 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTANTS 

Be  it  enacted  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  bank  commissioner  shall  have  charge  of  the  registration 
of  pubUc  accountants,  shall  make  such  rules  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  certificates  issued  hereunder, 
a  duphcate  of  which  shall  be  open  to  inspection  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  The  said  commissioner  shall  examine  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  and  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  may  apply  for  such  a  certificate,  shall  investigate  his  character  and 
fitness  and  shall  require  the  payment  of  such  a  reasonable  and  fixed  fee,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  in  his  opinion  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  Any  applicant  whom  said  commissioner  deems  to  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  professional  ability  shall  be  registered  as  a  public 
accountant,  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  thereof,  good  for  one  year  from  its 
date.  Said  certificate  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  upon  the  payment  of 
five  dollars  for  each  renewal.  Said  commissioner  shall  have  power,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  to  suspend  or  revoke  for  good  cause  any  certificate  issued  by  him. 

Section  i.  Any  person  who  falsely  represents  himself  to  be  a  pubhc  ac- 
countant registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

(Approved  May  17,  1909) 
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(Chapter  263,  Acts  of  1910) 
AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Public  accountants  who  have  been  or  may  be  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  shall  be  entitled  to  style  themselves  "Certified 
Public  Accountants." 

Section  2.  The  fees  received  from  apphcants  for  registration  as  public 
accountants  shall  be  used,  so  far  as  may  be  needful,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine. 

Section  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

(Approved  March  22,  1910) 
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Department  of  Accountancy 

Elements  of  Accounting 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  first  year  and  covers  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  accounting  theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice 
work  illustrating  the  simplest  methods  of  double  entry  boolvkeeping.  Carefully 
prepared  sets  which  illustrate  accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  the  ideas 
of  modern  practitioners  are  required  to  be  worked  up  by  the  students  in  order 
to  develop  a  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  technique.  Frequent  lectures 
are  given  bearing  upon  principles,  classification,  bookkeeping  technique  and 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  first  year  students  will  have  acquired  a  thorough  training  in  bookkeeping 
as  appHed  to  retail,  wholesale  and  commission  businesses. 

Construction  of  Financial  Statements 

This  subject  is  given  during  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  in  all  regular 
courses;  those  who  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing  are  required  to  take  it 
during  the  first  term  of  their  first  year. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  "Financial  Statements"  by  H.  C.  Bentley,  and 
"Practice  Exercises,"  by  H.  C.  Bentley.  Lectures  are  given  dealing  with  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses. Students  are  given  intensified  practice  work  in  preparing  financial 
statements,  in  making  closing  and  adjusting  entries  and  in  discussing  practical 
accounting  problems.  On  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  evenings  allotted  to  this 
subject  the  students  are  required  to  assemble  in  the  main  study  hall  and  work 
out  some  particular  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice  in  working 
under  pressm-e  develops  quick  thinking  and  rapid  execution  and  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  those  who  contemplate  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examination.  All 
practice  work  is  carefully  examined,  graded  and  returned  to  the  students.  The 
term  mark  at  the  close  of  a  year  expresses  in  the  aggregate  the  results  of  practice 
work  and  tests  turned  in  by  students  dming  the  year. 

Advanced  Accounting 

This  is  a  logical  continuation  of  the  Elements  of  Accounting.  It  is  required 
in  the  second  year  of  all  regular  four-year  courses.  Advanced  bookkeeping,  as 
applied  to  manufacturing,  national  banking,  etc.,  is  thoroughly  taught  by  means 
of  practice  work  and  lectures.  Advanced  problems  in  opening  and  closing 
entries,  consoHdations,  receiverships,  etc.,  are  assigned  for  practice.  Students 
are  given  special  training  in  accoimting  methods  of  various  businesses.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  classification  as  applied  to  mercantile,  manufacturing 
and  public  service  corporations,  financial  institutions,  etc. 

Technique  of  Accounts 

Required  in  the  first  year  for  those  who  are  admitted  with  advanced 
standing. 

Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of  classification  and  bookkeeping 
technique.  Students  are  required  to  write  up  several  sets  of  books,  beginning 
with  a  wholesale  mercantile  set,  and  following  with  three  manufacturing  sets, 
and  a  complete  banking  set.  A  great  variety  of  practice  work  is  given  in  making 
adjusting  entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  statements, 
statement  of  affairs,  deficiency  accounts,  realization  and  liquidation  accounts, 
and  special  financial  statistics.  Lectures  are  frequently  given  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  accounts,  bookkeeping  practice  and  procedure,  and  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  financial  statements. 
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All  written  work  is  critically  examined,  graded  and  returned  to  students. 
All  work  with  a  mark  of  "D"  is  required  to  be  repeated. 

The  following  texts  are  prescribed  in  this  course: — 

"Science  of  Accounts"  by  H.  C.  Bentley.  , 

"Practice  Sets"  by  H.  C.  Bentley. 

"National  Banking  Set"  by  H.  M.  Rowe. 
References : — - 

"Modern  Accounting"  by  H.  R.  Hatfield. 

"Advanced  Accounting"  by  L.  R.  Dicksee. 

"Accounting  in  Theory  and  Practice"  by  G.  R.  Lisle. 

"Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  by  Spicer  and  Pegler. 

"The  Philosophy  of  Accounts"  by  C.  E.  Sprague. 

"Accounts,  their  Construction  and  Interpretation"  by  W.  M.  Cole. 

The  financial  reports  of  various  industrial    corporations    are   furnished    to 
students,  and  used  in  teaching  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements, 
and  in  illustrating  the  desirable  and  undesirable  features  embodied  in  pubUshed 
financial  reports. 
Elements  of  Auditing 

Required  in  the  second  year  in  all  regular  courses  and  in  the  first  year  for 
those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and  practice  are  taught  by 
means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  illustrations.  Excellent  practice  work 
is  provided  by  having  each  student  audit  a  mercantile  set  of  books,  in  conformity 
with  a  detailed  programme  dictated  and  explained  by  the  instructor.  All 
working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  in  proper  form,  and  an  audit  report 
covering  the  examination  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment illustrated  by  model  audit  reports  furnished  to  the  students. 

The  entire  time  set  aside  for  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  audits,  so  that  all  students  taking  regular  coiu-ses  are  given 
thorough  training  in  the  pruiciples  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number 
of  businesses. 

The  basis  of  this  course  consists  of  typewritten  notes  treating  the  elements 
of  auditing  in  conformity  with  the  lectures. 
Elements  of  System  Building 

Required  in  the  third  year  in  all  regular  courses  except  Banking  and 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  one  evening  each  week  during  the  first  term. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  system  bmlding  as 
appHed  to  all  classes  of  business.  The  students  are  first  taught  the  science 
and  art  of  rulings.  Lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  the  proper  methods  of 
handhng  and  recording  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  purchases,  sales, 
returns,  etc.  Each  student  is  furnished  with  four  complete  sets  of  forms — 
each  set  representing  a  modern  accounting  system  which  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion. These  sets  are  fully  explained  and  the  students  are  required  to  write  a 
brief  set  of  instructions  for  each  one  showing  the  functions  of  each  form  and  its 
relations  to  the  accounting  scheme  as  a  whole.  They  are  then  required  to 
design,  from  specifications  furnished,  two  complete  accounting  systems  including 
all  forms  used  in  connection  therewith.  In  connection  with  each  system  they 
are  required  to  write  a  complete  set  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  system 
— including  a  detailed  description  of  the  functions  of  each  book  and  form,  and 
each  ledger  account  employed  in  the  general  ledger.  Lectures  are  given  on 
the  standard  size  and  grades  of  ledger  papers,  the  different  kinds  of  bindings, 
and  the  way  in  which  to  frame  specifications  for  book  making  and  form  printing. 
Loose  leaf  binders  and  card  systems  are  exhibited  and  explauied,  and  their 
advantages  and  weak  points  are  brought  out  in  the  discussions. 
Elements  of  Cost  Accounting 

Required  in  the  third  year  in  all  regular  courses  except  Banking  and 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  one  evening  each  week  during  the  first  term. 
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A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  mathematics  of  cost  accounting, 
the  object  being  to  teach  students  how  to  solve  the  more  complex  mathematical 
problems  involved  in  modem  accounting;  e.  g.,  the  use  of  logarithm  tables  in 
amortizing  sinking  funds,  bond  premiums,  depreciation  reserves,  etc.;  com- 
parison of  true  discount,  bank  discount,  and  accurate  interest;  how  to  compute 
electric  power  consumption;  how  to  compute  horse  power  consumption;  how 
to  determine  air  consumption;  how  to  exhibit  comparative  statistics  by  means 
of  graphic  diagrams;  how  to  compute  the  number  of  square  feet  contained  in  a 
surface  the  sides  of  which  are  irregular;  and  various  other  problems  which  the 
accountant  is  called  upon  to  solve  from  time  to  time. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  cost  accounting  are  taught  by  means  of 
lectures  and  illustrations.  The  three  elements  of  production  cost  are  treated 
in  relation  to  the  "shop  order"  and  "process"  methods.  Lectures  are  given  in 
which  costing  and  factory  terms  are  defined  and  the  different  methods  of  dis- 
tributing "overhead"  expenses  explained  and  illustrated.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  Church  method  of  distributing  expense  burden. 
Prescribed : 

"Production  Factors"  by  A.  H.  Chm'ch. 

"The  Proper  Distribution  of  Expense  Burden"  by  A.  H.  Church. 

Advanced  Cost  Accounting 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  third  year  in  the  Professional  Account- 
ancy Course,  and  in  the  second  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  production  methods,  with  special  reference  to  cost 
accounting,  will  be  given  by  a  mechanical  engineer  of  broad  experience  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  cost  accounting  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most 
practicable  methods  in  distributing  "burden"  or  "overhead"  expenses.  The 
more  technical  phases  of  cost  finding  will  be  treated  in  these  lectures,  and  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  designing  cost  systems  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  business  rather  than  burden  the  administration  with 
fanciful  theories  which  either  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  business  or 
result  in  a  failure  when  put  to  the  test  of  practical  apphcation. 

Students  taking  this  subject  will  be  required  to  design  a  complete  cost 
system  from  particulars  furnished,  and  to  write  a  set  of  instructions  for  its 
conduct. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  two  professional  accountants  who  are  speciahsts 
in  cost  accounting. 

The  basis  of  this  course  will  be  "Factory  Costs,"  by  Webner,  "Production 
Factors,"  by  Church  and  "Expense  Burden"  by  Church. 
References : 

"Complete  Cost-Keeper,"  by  H.  L.  Arnold. 

"Depreciation  and  Wasting  Assets,"  by  P.  D.  Leake. 

"Silk  Mill  Costs,"  by  C.  M.  Day. 
Advanced  System  Building 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  third  year  in  the  Professional  Account- 
ancy Course,  and  in  the  second  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  the  Elements  of  System  Building, 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of  practice  work.  Several  intricate  accounting 
systems,  each  one  representing  a  different  kind  of  business,  are  furnished  to 
the  students.  The  technique  of  these  businesses  is  fully  explained,  and  the 
student  is  provided  in  each  case  with  the  information  that  would  be  ordinarily 
required  by  an  accountant  if  called  upon  to  design  an  accounting  system  for  a 
business  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  From  this  information,  and  from  the 
result  of  the  student's  individual  research,  he  is  required  to  prepare  a  set  of 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  each  system.  Students  are  requested  to  do  this 
work  independently,  but  they  may  discuss  any  matters  relating  thereto  with  the 
instructor  or  with  committees  appointed  by  the  instructor. 

Special  lectures  will  be  given  by  practitioners  who  have  specialized  in 
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system  building  for  hotels,  department  stores,  municipalities,  real  estate  develop- 
ment companies,  and  insurance  companies. 

Advanced  Auditing 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  in  the  Professional  Accountancy 
Course,  one  evening  each  week,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with 
advanced  standing. 

All  lectures  in  advanced  auditing  will  be  given  by  professional  accountants 
of  L  road  experience.  Special  lectures  will  be  given  on  examinations  of  sa\'ings 
banks,  trust  companies,  co-operative  banks,  national  banks,  life  insurance 
companies  and  stockbrokers'  accounts. 

Several  Lectures  will  be  given  on  special  investigations. 

Thorough  training  will  be  given  in  the  technique  of  audit  reports,  and 
students  will  be  given  practice  in  writing  audit  reports  and  in  preparing  audit 
programmes. 

Each  student  is  required  to  audit  a  complete  manufacturing  set  of  books 
and  render  an  audit  report  showing  the  results  of  his  examination.  Such  work 
is  critically  examined,  marked  and  returned  by  the  instructor,  in  order  that 
defects  may  be  corrected. 

The  text  book  prescribed  is  "Auditing,"  by  R.  H.  Montgomery. 
References : 

"Modern  Accounting,"  by  H.  R.  Hatfield. 

"Accounting  Practice,"  by  C.  M.  Day. 

"Pi-actical  Auditing,"  by  G.  R.  Renn. 

"Year  Book  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants." 
(1908, 1909  and  1910) 

Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting 

Lectures  in  this  subject  will  be  given  by  accountants  who  have  speciaUzed 
in  the  accounting  of  public  service  corporations.  A  series  of  lectm'es  and  quizzes 
will  be  conducted  on  the  following  topics:  Electrical  Corporation  Accounting, 
Gas  Corporation  Accounting,  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Corporation  Account- 
ing, Water  Corporation  Accounting,  Telephone  Corporation  Accounting,  and 
Steam  Railroad  Corporation  Accounting. 
References : 

"Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Electrical  Corporations." 
"Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Corporations." 
"LTniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Street  and  Electric  Railways." 

New  York  Public  Ser\'ice  Commission 
"Standard    Classification    of    Construction   and    Operating   Accounts   for 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies." 

National  Electric  Light  Association. 
"Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Companies." 

American  Gas  Institute. 
Miscellaneous  Bulletins  on  Railroad  Accounting. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Standard  Telephone  Accounts. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Special  Lectures  on  Accounting 

During  the  second  term  of  the  third  year  special  lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
following  topics: 

Accounts  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

Accounts  of  Libraries. 

Accounts  of  Clubs  and  Social  Organizations. 

Executors  and  Trustees'  Accounts. 

Receivers'  Accounts. 

The  Administration  of  an  Accountant's  Office. 
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Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

The  time  assigned  to  this  subject  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  will 
be  devoted  to  working  out  practical  accounting  problems  of  a  most  varied  and 
comprehensive  nature.  The  text  prescribed  will  be  "Practical  Exercises  in 
A-Ccounting"  by  H.  C.  Bentley. 

The  entire  time  allotted  to  this  subject  during  the  second  term,  except  the 
last  three  evenings  of  class  work,  will  be  devoted  to  solving  various  C.  P.  A. 
examination  questions  included  in  the  text  book  prescribed,  "Accountancy 
Problems,"  by  Leo  Greendhnger. 

The  last  three  evenings  allotted  to  this  subject  will  be  given  up  to  oral 
quizzes  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Factory  Orga^iization  and  Administration 

Required  in  the  Business  Administration  Course  and  the  Professional 
Accountancy  Course  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  lectures  by  men  of  wide  experience  in  factory 
organization  and  administration.  The  lectures  will  deal  particularly  with 
production  methods  in  their  relation  to  cost  accounting,  and  with  the  general 
administration  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  methods  of  handling  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  time  they  are  received  until  they  are  used,  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling production  requisitions,  time  records,  standing  shop  orders,  etc.,  will  be 
fuUy  dealt  with;  and  the  difl^erent  wage  systems  will  be  discussed.  The  pro- 
duction methods  of  several  manufacturing  businesses  wiU  be  fully  explained. 
References : 

"Factory  Organization  and  Administration,"  by  Hugo  Diemer. 

"Principles  of  Industrial  Engineering,"  by  C.  B.  Going. 

"Principles  of  Scientific  Management,"  by  F.  W.  Taylor. 

"The  Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency,"  by  Harrington  Emerson. 

"Shop  Management,"  by  F.  W.  Taylor. 
Office  Organization  and  Administration 

This  subject  is  presented  in  lectures  and  exhibits,  and  is  designed  to  teach 
modern  office  methods,  the  uses  of  office  apphances  and  mechanical  labor-saving 
devices,  the  fitting  up  of  business  offices,  the  arrangement  of  office  equipment 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  space,  and 
the  organization  and  administration  of  an  office  staff.  Various  adding  machines, 
bilUng  machines,  fifing  systems,  card  systems,  loose-leaf  binders,  etc.,  will  be 
exhibited,  demonstrated  and  discussed.  The  departmentizing  of  clerical  work 
will  be  explained,  and  the  proper  methods  for  developing  an  efficient  internal 
check  on  all  clerical  work  will  be  discussed. 

Students  will  be  given  practice  in  planning  offices  of  different  sizes  to  meet 
special  requirements. 

Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  required  in  the  first,  third  and  fourth  years  of  all  courses, 
one  half  evening  each  week. 

First  Year  Course 
Contracts  (12  lectures) 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  boimd  imder  contracts;  the  various 
kinds  of  considerations;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegaUty,  fraud  or  other 
reasons;  effects  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  verbal  contracts  and 
the  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  construed;  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  and  what  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute;  how  parties 
may  terminate  contracts  and  what  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of 
the  parties;  when  specific  performance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced;  actions 
for  damages  for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages  may  be  obtained. 
Agency  (6  lectures) 

Under  agency  will  be  treated  how  an  agency  may  arise;    agencies  by  con- 
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tract,  ratification  or  estoppel;  who  may  be  agents,  and  who  may  be  principals; 
how  an  agency  may  be  terminated;  what  agencies  can,  and  what  agencies 
cannot  be  revoked;  obligations  of  the  principal  and  agent  to  one  another; 
liabilities  of  principals  on  contracts  made  by  and  for  torts  committed  by  agents; 
liabilities  of  agents  to  third  persons;  responsibility  of  master  for  injury  by  his 
servant,  and  to  his  servant:  new  Workingmen's  Compensation  Act;  also  special 
kinds  of  agents,  such  as  auctioneers,  factors,  real  estate  and  other  brokers. 
Carriers  (Including  Public  Service  Corporations  and  Bills  of  Lading)  (6  lectures) 

This  part  of  the  subject  includes  pubhc  obligations  of  common  carriers,  and 
public  service  corporations,  especially  as  to  discrimination  and  rates;  regula- 
tion and  control;  carriers'  hability  to  consignor  and  consignee, — (1)  as  insm^er, 
(2)  as  warehouseman  and  termination  of  the  same;  limitation  of  carrier's 
liability  by  contract;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  bill  of  lading,  both 
"straight"  and  "negotiable,"  and  their  indorsees,  at  common  law  and  under 
the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  Act;  connecting  cai-riers;  carriers'  lien;  interstate 
Commerce  Act. 
Personal   Property    (Including   Sales,    Mortgages,    Pledges,    Bailments,    Liens, 

Warehouse  Receipts)  (12  lectures) 

The  main  topics  under  personal  property  are  sale  of  personal  property; 
contracts  and  memoranda  of  sales;  immediate  and  future  sales;  sale  of  property 
to  be  manufactured;  when  sales  may  be  set  aside;  selection  of  goods,  fixing 
of  price,  time  of  delivery ;  shipments  of  goods  and  rights  and  duties  of  consignor, 
consignee  and  carrier;  bills  of  lading  and  stoppage  and  loss  in  transit;  warran- 
ties of  goods,  sales  by  sample,  by  description,  C.  O.  D.,  sales  as  approved,  etc., 
mortgages  of  personal  property,  including  mortgages  of  household  goods, 
mortgages  of  other  acquired  property,  methods  of  foreclosure,  etc.;  pledges  and 
miscellaneous  bailments,  including  the  responsibility  of  persons  having  control 
of  property;  hens  on  all  kinds  of  personal  property,  except  mechanics  hens; 
and  warehouse  receipts. 

Third  Year  Course 
Corporations  (Including  Corporation,  Taxation  and  Stock  Transfers)  (9  lectures) 

Under  this  topic  will  be  treated  the  various  kinds  of  corporations;  forma- 
tion of  corporations;  charter,  by-laws,  capital  stock;  stockholders'  and  direc- 
tors' meetings;  election  of  officers;  corporate  bonds  and  mortgages  and  com- 
mercial paper;  rights  of  minority  stockholders;  voting  trusts;  corporate  books; 
rights  of  creditors;  directors'  and  stockholders'  liability;  revocation  of  charter; 
dissolution  of  corporation;  also  federal  and  state  taxation  of  corporations;  and 
the  law  relating  to  transfers  of  stock. 
Partnership  (Including  Voluntary  Associations,  Clubs,  etc.)  (6  lectures) 

The  following  synopsis  indicates  the  scope  of  these  lectures: 

Sharing  of  profits  and  losses,  firm  name  and  books  of  accounts;  rights  of 
partners  as  to  management;  rights  of  creditors  against  firm  and  partners; 
OM-nership  of  firm  property;  silent  and  dormant  partners;  commercial  paper 
of  firm;  accounting  by  partners;  contributions  of  capital,  and  loans  to  the  firm; 
termination  of  firm,  death,  insanity,  fraud  or  withdrawal  of  partner;  hquidation 
of  assets;  bankruptcy  of  firm;  limited  partnerships;  also  the  law  relating  to  aU 
kinds  of  voluntary  associations,  including  that  form  kno^\-n  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Trust;  liabihties  arising  out  of  transactions  of  clubs  and  other  unincorpo- 
rated associations,  etc. 
Negotiable  Instruments  (Including  Bills,  Notes,  Checks,  Bonds,  Interest  and 

the  law  of  Suretyship)  (9  lectures) 

The  lectures  allotted  to  this  topic  will  cover  negotiable  or  commercial  paper; 
what  are  valid  negotiable  instruments,  and  what  instruments  are  not  nego- 
tiable; forms  of  bills,  notes,  drafts  and  checks;  makers,  payees,  endorsers,  etc., 
of  negotiable  paper;  acceptance  of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks;  suits  on 
negotiable  paper;  defenses  to  such  suits;  usury,  forgery,  theft,  raising  illegal 
debts,  alterations,  infancy,  prior  payment,  etc.;    partnership  and  corporation 
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paper;  demand  paper  and  bearer  instruments;  indorsers  and  when  they  are 
discharged;  accommodation  indorsers  and  indorsei-s  after  maturity;  I'ights  of 
indorsers  paying  paper;  holders  for  value  and  in  due  com'se;  presentment  for 
payment,  notice  of  dishonor,  notice  of  protest,  etc.;  certificates  of  deposit; 
bonds,  coupon  and  registered;  certificates  of  stock;  bills  of  lading,  warehouses, 
receipts,  etc.  >j " 

In  connection  with  negotiable  instruments  will  be  treated  the  subject  of 
bonds  and  suretyship  generally,  as  appHed  to  all  kinds  of  contracts;  how  the 
obligation  known  as  suretyship  arises;  how  it  is  affected  by  contract;  how  it  is 
enforced;  and  how  it  is  discharged;  also  the  law  relating  to  interest,  legal  rates, 
usury,  etc. 
Real  Estate  and  Probate  Law 

This  course  comprises  twenty -four  lectures,  given  partly  in  the  second  year 
and  partly  in  the  third.     It  deals  with  several  distinct  topics. 
1st  half  (12  lectures) 

(a)  How  Real  Estate  is  handled:  the  rights,  liabihties  and  duties  of  real 
estate  brokers;   agreements  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate. 

{b)  Ownership,  Occupation  and  Transfer  of  Real  Estate:  how  real  estate 
is  acquired  and  the  nature  of  titles  and  estates  therein  (title  in  fee,  dower, 
courtesy,  etc.  The  incidents  of  ownership,  easements,  rights  against  adjoining 
owners,  etc.);  how  real  estate  is  transferred,  (deeds  of  convej^ance,  rights  and 
liabilities  of  joint  owners),  recording  of  deeds,  examination  of  titles,  etc. 

(c)  Landlord  and  Tenant:  leases,  oral  and  written;  habiUty  for  rent; 
liability  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  third  persons  and  vice  versa;  termination  of 
tenancies,  ejection  of  tenants,  etc. 

{d)  Mortgages:  nature  of  mortgages;  how  they  are  created;  assignment, 
discharge,  foreclosure,  etc. 

(e)  Probate  Law:  rights  of  inheritance;  rights  of  husband  and  wife; 
administration  of  estates;  wills;  appointment  of  executors  and  administrators; 
settling  of  estates  generally;  trusts  and  trustees;  guardians,  etc. 

Fourth  Year  Course 
Real  Estate  and  Probate  Lazv 

(Continued  2nd  half)  (12  lectures) 
See  announcement  in  preceding  paragraph. 
Insurance  (Including  Fire,  Life,  Accident,  Marine  Insurance,  etc.)  (6  lectures) 
In  this  course  will  be  treated  the  various  kinds  of  insurance;    natm-e  of 
insurance;  insurable  interest;  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  insured,  etc. 
Bankruptcy  and  Business  Credit  (Including  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Assign- 
ments for   Benefit  of   Creditors,   Receivorships,    Credit  Representations, 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  and  the  means  of  Collecting  Debts)  (9  lectures) 
Under  this  caption  will  be  treated  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  imder  state 
and  federal  statutes;  the  L-nited  States  Bankruptcy  Act;  assignments  for!  bene- 
fit of  creditors,  and  fraudulent  assignments  generally;  receiverships  of  all  kinds, 
how  appointed  and  effect  of  appointment;    representations  as  to  credit,  mer- 
cantile representations;   mercantile  reports;   when  debts  become  barred  by  the 
statute  of  hmitations;    machinery  of  courts  for  collecting  bills;    poor  debtor 
process;  Dubuque  process,  etc. 

Special   Topics   (Including  Patents,   Trademarks,   Copyrights,   Trade  Names, 
Shipping  Laws,  Persons,  Taxation,  etc.)  (9  lectures) 

In  this  series  of  lectures  will  be  treated  a  variety  of  special  topics,  not 
covered  by  the  preceding  topics,  and  not  broad  enough  to  call  for  special  topic 


Department  of  Economics 

Principles  of  Economics 

Required  throughout  the  second  year  in  all  regular  courses  and  diu-ing  the 
first  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 
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This  subject  introduces  students  to  the  principles  of  economic  theory  and 
their  practical  applications  to  modern  industrial  and  business  problems.  The 
first  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  principles  of  production,  and  discusses 
the  place  of  labor,  capital  and  business  ability  in  the  organization  of  industry. 
Later  the  shares  which  each  of  these  factors  receives — wages,  interest  and 
profits — are  discussed  in  some  detail,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  formulate 
general  principles.  Following  this  introduction  there  is  a  brief  survey  of  modem 
economic  problems  involving  such  subjects  as  value,  demand  and  supply, 
competition,  combination  and  general  social  theory.  The  course  is  introduc- 
tory to  Money  and  Banking  given  in  the  second  year. 

The  text-book  is  Taussig's  "Principles  of  Economics."  Reading  is  pre- 
scribed in  reference  books. 

Money  and  Banking 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  in  all  regular  courses  and  in  the 
second  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  is  a  continuation  of  Principles  of  Economics  given  in  the  first 
year.  It  has  special  reference  to  monetary  problems.  After  a  brief  survey 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  money,  the  lectures  treat  of  the  various  national 
monetary  theories  and  their  historical  settings  and  of  the  various  theories  of 
the  relation  between  money  and  prices.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  lectures 
are  given  on  the  national  and  state  banking  systems,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the 
banking  systems  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  .  The  course  is  introductory 
in  character,  and  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  routine  work 
of  a  modern  bank. 

Taussig's  "Principles  of  Economics,"  and  Dunbar's  "Money  and  Banking," 
are  used  as  text-books. 
Corporation  Finance 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  third  year  in  all  regular  courses  and 
in  the  second  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  problems  in  finance  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization.  It  begins  with  a  brief  histori- 
cal survey  of  the  modern  corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  that  have 
created  it.  It  discusses  in  detail  promotion,  syndicate  underwriting,  methods 
of  financing,  the  sale  of  securities,  the  dividend  policy  of  corporations  and  the 
object  and  methods  of  reorganization.  The  course  touches  briefly  on  the  differ- 
ences between  railroad,  industrial  and  banldng  corporations,  with  special 
reference  to  different  types  of  securities;  it  emphasizes  the  economic  and  business 
rather  than  the  legal  aspects  of  corporations. 

Meade's  "Corporation  Finance"  is  used  as  a  basis;   but  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  consists  in  the  preparation  of  special  reports. 
Financial  Statistics 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  and  in  the  second  year  for  those 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  introduces  the  student  to  statistical  methods.  The  lectures 
discuss  the  sources  of  financial  statistics,  the  relative  values  of  different  authori- 
ties, and  the  methods  of  making  use  of  financial  docmnents.  Various  methods 
of  combining  statistics  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  use  of  charts  and  dia- 
grams is  constantly  emphasized.  The  outside  work  consists  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems,  such  as  computations  of  railroad  earnings  through  a  period 
of  years,  of  operating  ratios,  and  of  depreciation  in  various  enterprises.  A 
great  deal  of  work  is  done  in  the  preparation  of  charts  to  illustrate  the  results 
of  the  statistical  work.     This  course  is  fundamental  to  work  in  finance. 

There  is  no  text  book.     Students  are  referred  as  much  as  possible  to  original 
sources. 
Financial  Markets 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and.  Finance  and  Bond 
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Salesmanship,  in  the  first  term  of  the  third  year,  and  in  the  second  year  for  those 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  is  a  technical  treatment  of  the  fmictions  of  the  various  ex- 
changes with  special  reference  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  course 
runs  parallel  to  the  course  in  Financial  Statistics. 

There  is  no  text-book;   but  frecjuent  reports  are  required. 
Advanced  Banking 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  second  term  of  the  third  year,  and  in  the  second  year  for 
those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  differences  between  the  various  banking  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  the  relation  between  banks  in  reserve  cities  and  other 
banks,  and  the  relation  between  the  New  York  money  market  and  financial 
institutions  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  discussions 
on  the  conditions  that  determine  the  rates  of  interest. 

The  course  is  somewhat  technical  in  character,  although  it  touches  but 
shghtly  on  the  routine  work  of  a  bank. 
Commercial  Resources 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  Banking,  Business  Administration,  and 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  in  the  second  term  of  the  third  year,  and  in 
the  second  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  begins  with  a  prehminary  sm'vey  of  the  economic  resources  of 
the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  taken  up  with  a  detailed 
survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  industries  in  this  country,  with  an  out- 
line of  their  organization,  geographical  distribution,  and  the  methods  of  distrib- 
uting their  products. 

No  text-book  is  required;  but  reading  is  prescribed  in  a  number  of  reference 
books,  and  students  will  prepare  maps  and  charts. 
Investments 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Bankiag,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  both  terms  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  presents  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  different  forms  of  securities 
from  the  point  of  view  of  investment.  It  discusses  at  length  the  various  ele- 
ments in  the  return  of  investments :  pure  interest,  risk  and  profits  through  wise 
judgment.  It  gives  an  outline  of  all  the  forms  of  secm"ities  hkely  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  individual,  bank  or  trustee.  A  greater  part  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  subject  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  special  forms  of  investment  with  a 
view  to  determiniag  their  desirability  for  special  kinds  of  funds.  The  work 
affords  a  chance  for  advanced  and  exhaustive  research  into  the  analysis  of 
security  values.  Students  will  be  required  to  assume  the  position  of  the  banker 
and  write  a  bond  circular,  and  also  the  position  of  the  investor,  criticising  the 
form  and  material  embodied  in  circulars  written  by  other  members  of  the  class. 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking,  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  the  third  year  for 
those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  gives  a  summary  of  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  domestic 
exchange,  and  a  detailed  outline  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  foreign 
exchange.  It  discusses  the  economic  laws  that  influence  the  rate  of  exchange, 
and  part  of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  explaining  the  routine  practices  of  foreign 
exchange  houses. 
Public  Service  Corporations 

Prescribed  for  students  in  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  in  the  first  term 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced 
standing. 

This  subject  is  devoted  especially  to  raihoad,  hghting,  and  traction  corpo- 
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rations.  It  treats  of  the  importance  of  the  raihoacls  in  the  industry  of  the 
country,  giving  an  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  their  effect  on  raiboad  values  and  securities. 
It  gives  an  outline  of  methods  of  rate  making  for  both  railroad  and  other  public 
service  corporations  that  have  already  been  determined  by  law.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  throughout  is  to  emphasize  the  financial,  rather  than  the  legal  or 
engineering,  aspects  of  pubhc  service  corporations. 

Ripley's  "Railway  Problems"  is  used  as  a  text-book. 
Crises 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Banking  and  Finance  and  Bond 
Salesmanship,  in  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

The  course  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  and 
affect  commercial  crises  and  periods   of  depression.     It  discusses   the  usual 
influence  of  the  money  market,  railroad  earnings,  business  failures,  and  similar 
factors. 
Corporate  Reorganizations 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  courses  in  Business  Administration,  Finance 
and  Bond  Salesmanship,  and  Professional  Accountancy,  in  the  second  terms  of 
the  f oiu'th  year,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  stand- 
ing. 

This  subject  treats  of  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  embarrassment 
or  failure  of  large  industrial  corporations,  and  the  methods  pursued  in  their 
reorganization.  The  course  is  somewhat  technical  in  character.  Lectures  are 
given  on  important  industrial  reorganizations:  for  example,  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Corn  Products  Company,  The 
National  Cordage  Company,  The  General  Asphalt  Company,  The  Distillers' 
Securities  Company,  The  American  Malting  Company,  etc. 

Bond  Salesmanship 

Prescribed  for  students  in  the  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  Course  in 
the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter 
with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  practical  work  of  a 
bond  salesman.  Lectures  are  given  by  men  who  are  famiUar  with  the  needs 
of  the  bond  salesman  and  methods  by  which  he  can  achieve  the  best  results. 
The  purpose  in  view  is  to  train  men  in  an  intelhgent  understanding  of  their 
business  rather  than  to  enable  them  to  sell  bonds  without  reference  to  specific 
conditions. 
Commercial  Paper 

Required  in  the  Banking  Course  during  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  course  will  consider  Commercial  Paper  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
banker  who  invests  in  commercial  paper,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  note 
broker  who  places  the  paper.  Credit  methods  of  bankers  and  note  brokers  will 
be  discussed  in  detail.  The  mechanism  of  marketing  paper  by  the  broker  will 
be  explained. 

Bank  Organization  and  Administration 

Required  in  the  Banking  Course  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

This  subject  is  presented  in  a  series  of  lectures  by  prominent  banking  men 
of  Boston,  in  which  the  routine  administration  of  national  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, savings  banks  and  co-operative  banks,  is  dealt  with  fully.  The  following 
features  will  be  treated  from  a  teclmical  standpoint:  the  organization  and 
f mictions  of  national  banks;  the  organization  and  functions  of  trust  companies; 
the  organization  and  functions  of  sa^dngs  banks;  the  organization  and  functions 
of  co-operative  banks;    the  duties  of  directors,  committees  and  officers;    the 
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functions  of  the  different  departments  in  each  of  the  four  classes  of  corporations 
mentioned  above;  organization  and  duties  of  the  clerical  force;  methods 
of  accounting  as  apphed  to  the  four  classes  of  corporations  stated  above;  the 
handling  of  depositors'  accounts;  clearing  methods  and  the  operations  of  the 
clearing  house;  and  such  other  matters  as  the  lecturers  may  deem  it  advisable 
to  cover  in  their  lectures. 
References : 

"The  Modern  Trust  Company,"  by  Kirkbride  and  Sterrett. 

"The  Modern  Bank,"  by  A.  K.  Fiske. 

"Methods  and  Machinery  of  Practical  Banking,"  by  C.  B.  Patten. 

"The  National  Bank  Act." 

"Instructions  of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  relative  to  the  Organization 
of  National  Banks." 

Statutes  relating  to  Trust  Companies,  SaAongs  Banks  and  Co-operative 
Banks  (three  volumes),  from  the  Office  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 
Private  Banking  and  Underwriting 

Required  in  the  Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship  Course  during  the  second 
term  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  ad^^anced 
standing. 

The  course  takes  up  in  some  detail  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  private 
banking  house.  Most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  functions 
of  an  underwriting  syndicate  and  its  methods  of  procedure.  Special  under- 
writing agreements  are  studied  in  detail.  The  course  is  supplemented  to  the 
one  on  Bond  Salesmanship. 

Description  of  Elective  Subjects  in  the  Business 
Administration  Course 

Buyijig 

Required  in  the  third  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business 
Administration  Course,  and  in  the  second  year  of  those  who  enter  with  advanced 
standing.  Students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Buying  are  permitted  to  take 
advanced  work  in  this  subject  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year.  It  is 
believed  that  the  training  of  a  successful  bu\er  should  include  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  publicity  and  selling,  or  in  other  words,  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  scientific  distribution.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  buyer 
should  understand  the  general  principles  of  commercial  credits  in  order  to  more 
fully  understand  his  relations  with  those  from  whom  he  purchases.  Hence  the 
reason  for  requiring  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  buying  to  take  the  regular 
work  in  publicity,  selling  and  commercial  ci-edits. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  men  of  wide  expe- 
rience as  buyers  for  different  classes  of  business.  The  first  two  lectures  deal 
with  the  functions  of  the  buyer  in  modem  business  administration,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  more  or  less  general  to  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  every  business.  These  are  followed  by  four  series  of  lectures,  of  four 
lectures  each,  each  series  dealing  with  a  different  line  of  business;  e.  g.,  manu- 
facturing, railroad,  wholesale  and  department  store.  The  following  outline  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  lectures:  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  purchasing  department;  the  relation  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment to  the  other  departments  of  a  business  organization;  the  records  of  a 
purchasing  department,  including  quotations  received,  catalogs  of  commodities 
dealt  in,  correspondence,  ordei's  placed,  etc.;  a  study  of  the  demands  of  the 
trade  served,  in  order  to  buy  accordingly;  the  science  of  merchandizing;  traffic 
rates,  trade  discounts  and  cash  discounts,  in  their  relation  to  the  purchasing 
department;  importing,  and  a  study  of  foreign  markets;  market  conditions 
and  their  effect  upon  prices;  quality  tests;  the  evils  of  over-stocking  and 
under-stocking;   and  the  personal  quaUfications  of  a  successful  buyer. 
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Reference  reading  is  required,  and  students  arc  required  to  prepare  themes 
bearing  upon  various  topics  assigned  by  the  lecturers. 
Publicity 

Required  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business 
Administration  Course,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced 
standing.  Students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  publicity  are  permitted  to  elect 
advanced  work  in  this  subject  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year. 

A  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  advertising,  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  scientific  distribution  through  publicity  and  proper 
selling  methods,  are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  men  who  choose  a  business 
career. 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  open  to  men  properly  fitted  to  take  posi- 
tions in  the  advertising  departments  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  successful  advertising  man  must  have  a  particularly 
broad  kiaowledge  of  business  affairs  as  well  as  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature. 
The  former  is  provided  for  in  the  programme  of  the  Business  Administration 
Course.  It  affords  a  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  with  which  the 
advertising  man's  work  is  so  closely  correlated. 

The  subject  of  Pubhcity  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  men  of  broad 
experience  in  advertising.  The  first  two  lectures  deal  with  the  development  of 
advertising  in  the  United  States.  These  are  followed  by  four  series  of  lectures, 
of  four  lectures  each.  The  first  of  these  series  deals  with  proof  reading,  the 
preparation  of  manuscript,  the  different  kinds  of  type,  paper,  cover  stock, 
binding,  etc.,  and  such  other  technical  matters  as  relate  to  the  preparation  of 
folders,  pamphlets,  booklets,  catalogs,  etc.  Various  specimens  are  studied  and 
discussed,  and  students  are  required  to  prepare  written  work,  correct  proof, 
estimate  the  cost  of  different  kinds  of  pamphlets,  booklets,  etc.  The  second 
series  deals  with  retail  distribution,  covering  the  methods  and  media  in  retail 
advertising,  the  preparation  of  copy,  the  relation  of  the  advertising  department 
to  the  buying  and  selHng  departments,  the  conduct  of  special  advertising 
campaigns,  the  methods  employed  in  measuring  advertising  results,  and  the 
necessity  for  studying  the  public  mind  and  trade  conditions.  The  third  series 
treats  of  national  advertising,  the  study  of  national  media,  the  preparation  of 
copy,  the  necessity  of  securing  co-operation  from  the  seUing  department,  the 
reason  why  national  advertising  is  gaining  in  popularity,  and  the  important  part 
which  this  class  of  advertising  is  playing  in  maintaining  high  standards,  and 
reducing  much  waste  in  ineffectual  and  useless  advertising.  Written  work  in 
the  form  of  copy,  outlines,  etc.,  will  be  required  from  those  taking  these  lectures. 
The  fourth  series  deals  with  various  publicity  problems,  including  a  study  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  conducting  certain  types  of  pubUcitj'  campaigns 
through  means  of  form  letters,  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.;  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  publicity  department,  and  the  mechanical  devices  used  in 
printing,  duplicating,  binding  and  folding  advertising  matter.  Different  types 
of  machines  for  duplicating,  addressing,  sealing,  affixing  postage  stamps,  etc., 
are  exhibited  and  demonstrated. 

Commercial  Credits 

Required  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business 
Administration  Course,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced 
standing.  Students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Commei-cial  Credits  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  advanced  work  in  this  subject  during  the  second  term  of  the 
fourth  year. 

A  credit  man  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  law  and 
accounting,  and  he  should  be  famihar  with  the  functions  of  the  buying,  pubhcity 
and  selhng  departments  of  the  organization  in  which  he  is  employed  in  that  he 
may  fully  appreciate  the  relations  of  his  work  to  these  administrative  depart- 
ments, and  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  proper  preparation  for  administrative 
positions  to  which  he  may  be  advanced.     The  Business  Administration  Course 
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offers  an  ideal  preparation  to  those  who  desire  to  become  credit  men.  The 
credit  department  in  modern  business  organization  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  the  demand  for  properly  trained  credit  men  should  act  as  an 
inducement  to  those  who  are  wilhng  to  prepare  for  this  very  desirable  occupa- 
tion. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  four  credit  men  of 
broad  experience.  The  first  six  lectures  will  deal  with  the  more  general  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  credits,  suchf^as  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
credit  department;  the  records  of  a  credit  department,  the  mercantile  agency — 
its  functions  and  operations;  the  relation  of  the  credit  department  to  the  selling 
and  collection  departments;  instruments  of  collection;  opening  new  accounts; 
the  use  of  law  lists;  compiling  credit  statistics;  insurance — its  importance  in 
credit  transactions;  the  deciphering  of  financial  statements;  trade  and  cash 
discounts;  the  advantage  and  disadvantages  of  cash  discounts;  the  consideration 
of  local  conditions;  the  effects  of  crises  on  credits;  forecasting  disastrous  ele- 
ments in  credit  granting,  etc.  These  will  be  followed  with  three  series  of  four 
lectures  each,  each  series  deahng  with  a  different  class  of  business, — banking, 
wholesaling,  and  department  store. 

Reference  reading  is  assigned,  and  students  are  required  to  prepare  papers 
on  various  phases  of  the  work  of  credit  men. 

Selling 

Required  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  regular  programme  of  the  Business 
Administration  Course,  and  in  the  third  year  for  those  who  enter  with  advanced 
standing. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  eighteen  lectures,  the  first  six  of 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  elements  of  salesmanship.  These  lectures  will 
cover  the  kinds  of  salesmanship — personal,  by  correspondence  and  by  adver- 
tising; kinds  of  salesmen — wholesale,  retail  and  canvassers;  factors  of  sales — 
customer,  commodity  and  salesman;  and  the  more  general  elements  which 
enter  into  the  effecting  of  sales.  These  lectures  will  be  followed  by  three  series 
of  four  lectures  each,  each  series  deahng  with  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  selhng  department  of  a  different  class  of  business. 

The  purpose  of  this  subject  is  to  train  men  for  positions  as  sales  managers, 
or  assistant  sales  managers,  and  not  as  fieldmen  or  floor  salesmen. 
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Special  Announcement  of  Lecture  Courses  in  Buying,  Publicity,  Selling 
and  Commercial  Credits 

These  subjects  are  required  in  the  Business  Administration  course  and  are 
bi-iefiy  described  on  pages  51-53.  Numerous  requests  have  been  made  by  men 
who  are  employed  as  buyers,  assistant  buyers,  sales  managers,  assistant  sales- 
men, creditmen  or  assistants  to  creditmen,  advertising  managers  or  assistants 
in  publicity  departments,  for  the  privilege  of  taking  only  the  lectures  given  in 
one  of  the  four  Business  Administration  subjects  enumerated  above.  To  meet 
this  demand  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  these  subjects  as  special  courses  open 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  enroll  for  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

An  examination  of  tlie  faculty  list  discloses  the  fact  that  all  lectures  in  these 
subjects  are  given  by  men  who  are  specialists  in  these  lines  and  are  recognized 
as  being  amongst  the  foremost  in  their  professions.  A  remarkable  opportunity 
is  now  offered  to  heads  of  departments  and  assistants  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  and  get  the  ideas  of  others  who  are  recognized  as  authority.  Only 
one  evening  a  week  is  required  to  take  any  one  of  these  subjects  and  the  expense 
is  exceedingly  low.  The  duration  of  the  course  and  the  tuition  fees  are  stated 
below : 

Buying 

Eighteen  lectures  given  on  Monday  evenings  from  7  to  9.30,  beginning 
February  9,  1914.     Tuition  fee,  $15.00. 

Publicity 

Eighteen  lectures  given  on  Monday  evenings  from  7  to  9.30,  beginning 
September  22,  1913.     Tuition  fee,  $15.00. 

Selling 

Eighteen  lectures  given  on  Wednesday  evenings  from  7  to  9.30,  beginning 
February  9,  1914.     Tuition  fee,  $15.00. 

Commercial  Credits 

Eighteen  lectures  given  on  Wednesday  evenings  from  7  to  9.30,  beginning 
September  22,  1913.     Tuition  fee,  $15.00. 

An  Extension  course  will  be  given  in  Publicity  one  evening  each  week 
during  the  second  term  dealing  with  the  teclmical  side  of  Advertising,  such  as 
the  preparing  of  copy,  etc.,  provided  there  are  ten  or  more  students  who  signify 
their  desire  to  have  such  a  course  given. 

^Eighteen  additional  lectures  will  be  given  in  Selling.  The  regular  course 
in  Selling  is  not  designed  to  develop  a  salesman,  whereas  the  purpose  of  these 
additional  lectures  will  deal  entirely  with  the  art  of  salesmanship. 

Lecture  courses  in  Business  Law,  Corporate  Reorganizations,  Corporation 
Finance  and  Commercial  Resources  are  especially  recommended  to  business 
men  as  being  very  desirable  and  practical. 
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the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


Altei-nating  Current 

Alternating  Current  Laboratory 

Alternating  Current  Machinery 

Algebra  I 

Algebra  II 

Applied  Mechanics  I 

Af)plied  Mechanics  II 

Applied  Mechanics  III 

Appliett  Mechanics,  Laborator3' 

Arithmetic,  Commercial 

Arithmetic,  General 

Automobile  Garage  Course 

Automobile  Machine  Shop  Course 

Automobile,     Operators'     Laboratory 

Course 
Automobile,    Operators'     Lecture 

Course 
Automobile,  Operators'  Road  Course 
Bookkeeping.  p]lementary 
Bookkeeping,  Advanced 
Calculus 
Central  Stations 
('hemistry  I 
Chemistry  II 
Chemistry  I,  Engineering 
Chemistry  II,  Engineering 
Concrete  Construction 
Design,  Machine 
Design,  Power  Plant 
Design,  Structural 
Drawing,    Architectural;    and    Show 

Card  Writing 
Drawing,  Boiler 
Drawing,  Freehand 
Drawing,  Machine 
Drawing,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Topographical 
Dynamics  of  Machines 
Elementary  Electrical  Laboratory 
Electrical  Engineering  I,aboratory 
P'lementary  Science 
Klectric  Railways 
Electricity  I 
Electricity  II 
Islectricity  III 
Electric   Light   and   Transmission    of 

Power 
English  I 
English  II 
Enghsh  III 
English  IV 
iOnglish,  Business 
Forging,  Chipping  and  Filing 
Foundations 
l''oundry  Practice 
French  I 
French  II 
French  III 
French  IV 


Geology,  Dynamical 

Geology,  Structural 

Geometry,  Plane 

Geometry,  Solid 

Geometry,  Analytical 

Geometry,  Descriptive 

German  I 

German  II 

German  III 

German  IV 

Greek 

High  Temperature  Measurements 

Highway  Engineering 

Heat  Engineering  Thermodynamics 

and  Boilers 
History,  American 
History,  Ancient 
Hydraulics,  Theoretical 
Hydraulic  Motors 

Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineerinj,' 
Illumination  and  Photometry 
Industrial  Chemistry 
Industrial  Design 
Intercommunicating  Telephones 
Latin  I 
Latin  II 
Latin  III 
Latin  IV 
Law,  Commercial 
Lettering 
Lithology 
Materials 

Mathematics  I,  Engineering 
Mathematics  II,  Engineering 
Machine  Design 
Metal  Work 
Metallurgy  of  Iron 
Penmanship 
Physics  I 
Physics  II 
Physics,  Laboratory 
QuaUtative  Analysis 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Railroad  Engineering 
Shorthand  I 
Shorthand  II 
Spanish 
Spelling 
Stereotomy 

Studies  in  Electrical  Construction 
Surveying 

Surveying,  Advanced 
Trigonometry 
Typewriting 
Theory  of  Structures 
Technical  Elecl,rical  Measurements 
Valve  Gears 

Wiring  and  National  Code 
Wood  Working  and  Pattern   Work 

Preparatory  School  Subjects  scheduled  both  winter  and  summer  terms. 
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EVENING   COURSES 


Agency 

Algebra,  Elementary 
Algebra,  Advanced 
Arithmetic,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  General 
Auditing,  Elements  of 
Auditing,  Advanced 
Automobile  Courses: 

Chauffeurs'  and  Operators'  Lecture 

Chauffeurs'  and  Operators'  Labora- 
tory 

Chauffeurs'  and  Operators'  Road 

Garage  Course 

Machine  Shop  Repair 
Banking 
Bankruptcy 
Bills  and  Notes 
Bookkeeping,  Elementary 
Bookkeeping,  Advanced 
Bridge  Design 
Buying 
Calculus 
Chemistry : 

Elementary 

Qualitative  Analysis 

Quantitative  Analysis 

Organic 
Civil  Service 
Commercial  Credits 
Commercial  Resources 
Constitutional  Law 
Contracts 
Conveyancing 
Corporations 
Corporation  Finance 
Corporate  Reorganizations 
Cost  Accounting,  Elements  of 
Cost  Accounting,  Advanced 
Criminal  Law 
Crises,  Commercial 
Drawing,  Freehand 
Drawing,  Mechanical 
Economics,  Applied 
Economics,  Principles  of 
Electricity  I 
Electricity  II 
Electricity  III 
Elementary  Science 
English  I 
English  II 
English  III 
Enghsh  IV 
English,  Business 
Equity  I 
Equity  II 
Evidence 

Factory  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion 
Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship 
Financial  Statistics 
*Firing 

Foreign  Exchange 
French  I 
French  II 


French  III 

French  IV 

Garment  Drafting 

Geometry,  Analytical 

Geometry,  Plane 

Geometry,  Solid 

German  I 

German  II 

German  III 

German  IV 

Greek 

History,  American 

History,  Ancient  * 

Illustrating  and  Cartooning 

Industrial  Design 

Investments 

Italian 

Latin  I 

Latin  II 

Latin  III 

Latin  IV 

Law,  Commercial 

Law,  Special  (in  Law  School) 

Lettering 

Machine  Drawing 

Massachusetts  Practice 

Mathematics,  Engineering 

Mathematics,  Practical 

Mechanism 

Office  Organization  and  Administration 

Partnership 

Penmanship 

Physical  Geography 

Physics 

Physiology 

*Plan  Reading  and  Estimating 

Pleading 

Property  I 

Property  II 

Property  III 

Pubhc  Accounting 

Publicity 

*Railroad  Engineering 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction 

Sales 

SelUng 

Shorthand  I 

Shorthand  II 

Show  Card  Writing 

Spanish 

Spelling 

*Steam  Engineering 

Steel  Building  Construction 

Structural  Drafting  and  DetaiUng 

Surveying,  Elementary 

*Surveying,  Advanced 

System  Building,  Elements  of 

System  Building,  Advanced 

Teachers'  Industrial  Course 

Torts 

Trigonometry 

Typewriting 

Window  Dressing 


Preparatory  School  Subjects  scheduled  both  winter  and  summer  terms. 
♦Courses  omitted  1913-1914. 
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OF  THE 


cj^ool  of 
Commerce  8.  finmtt 


1314-1915 


THIS  SCHOOL  IS  AFFILIATED  WITH 

W^s  ^Department  o£  C^Uucation 

OF  THE 
BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


1914 

Sept.  9  and  11  (7p.m.)     Entrance  Examinations  for  Advanced 

Standing,  (316  Huntington  Ave.) 

Sept.  14  to  19  inclusive  Week  of  Enrollment 

(11  A.M.  to  9.30  P.M.)        (316    Huntington    Ave.,    or    Ex- 
change Bldg.,  53  State  St.,  Boston) 

Sept.  14  to  19  (7  P.M.)     Examinations   for   Removal   of    Con- 
ditions, (316  Huntington  Ave.) 

Sept.  21  (7  P.M.)  Opening   of    First   Semester   and   Or- 

ganization of  Classes 

Oct.  12  Columbus  Day 

Nov.  26  Thanksgiving  Day 

Dec.  23  (9.30  p.m.)  Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

1915 

Jan.  6  (7  p.m.)  Christmas  Vacation  Ends 

Feb.  5  Close  of  First  Semester 

Feb.  8  Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

Feb.  22  Washington's  Birthday 

April  19  Patriots'  Day 

May  30  '     Memorial  Day 

June  4-11  Final  Examinations 

OFFICE  HOURS 

A  downtown  office  will  be  located  in  the  Exchange  Building,  53  State  Street, 
during  the  period  from  Jiily  15th  to  October  1st.  This  office  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  10.00  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  excepting  Saturdays  on  which  day  it  will 
be  closed  at  2.00  p.m.,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  6.30  to  9.00. 

The  Educational  office  at  316  Huntington  Avenue  will  be  open  each  week 
day  from  9.00  a.m.  to  9.00  p.m. 

OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  DEAN 

Downtown  office — Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  from  10.00  a.m.  to 
5.30  p.m.,  and  on  Tuesday  evenings  from  6.30  to  9.00  p.m. 

316  Huntington  Avenue — Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  10.00  a.m.  to 
5.30  P.M.  and  on  Thursday  evenings  from  6.30  to  9.00  p.m. 

Telephone  Connections — 316  Huntington  Avenue,  Back  Bay  4i00.  (Ask 
for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.)  Exchange  Building,  53  State 
Street,  Fort  Hill  5385. 


DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H. 

CORPORATE  OFFICERS 

of  the 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

JACOB  P.  BATES,  President 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Vice-President 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Bursar 

FRANCIS  B.  SEARS,  Treasurer 

HARRY  C.  BENTLEY,  C.P.A.,  Dean 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

BERTHA  M.  STRATTON.  A.B.,  B.S.,  Recorder 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman 
Morgan  L.  Coolet,  C.P.A.  Franklin  W.  Ganse,  LL.B. 

J.  Edward  Masters,  C.P.A.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H. 


MvntaxB 


Jacob  P.  Bates,  President  of  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa  Company 

George  L.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop,  Certified  Public  Accountants 

William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Charles  A.  Brown,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 

Feank  W.  Carter,  President  of  Boston  Belting  Company 

George  W.  Coleman,  Director  of  Publicity,  W.  H.  McElwain  Company 

Morgan  L.  Coolet,  of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 

Franklin  W.   Ganse,   Manager  of  Home  OflBce  Agency,   The  Columbian 
National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

William  S.  Kemp,  Treasurer  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company 

J.  Edward  Masters,  New  England  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Company,  Chartered  Accountants 

George  W.  Mehaffey,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M,  C.  A. 

Walter  B.  Mossman,  of  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Stearns  &  Company 

William  E.  Murdock,  of  the  firm  of  Sampson  &  Murdock  Company,  Publishers 

Silas  Peirce,  President  of  Silas  Peirce  Company 

Francis  B.  Sears,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

George  S.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  England  Power  Company  and  Ex- 
President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  Director  of  Education  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steei,e,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified 
Public  Accountants 


Jfarultg 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTING 

Instructors 

HARRY  C.  BENTLEY,  C.P.A.,  Dean 

Head  of  the  Department 

AI.FRED  J.  THOMPSON 

GEORGE  P.  BACON,  A.M. 

JAMES  WILLING,  C.A. 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP 

RAYMOND  G.  LAIRD,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

CHARLES  F.  RITTENHOUSE,  B.C.S. 

RAYMOND  O.  KEATING.  B.C.S. 

ABIJAH  PEARSON,  B.C.S. 

Lecturers 

GEORGE  L.  BISHOP,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop) 

MORGAN  L.  COOLEY,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 

J.  C.  CRANDELL,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  Accounting  Staff  of  CHnton  H.  Scovell  &  Company) 

ALBERT  B.  CURTIS 

(Office  Manager  for  Bright,  Sears  &  Company) 

CHARLES  F.  GETTEMY,  A.M. 
(Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts) 

HERBERT  A.  GIDNEY 

(Auditor  for  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Company) 

FERDINAND  M.  HOLMES 

(Trust  Officer  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTING  {Continued) 
Lecturers 

WILLIAM  S.  KEMP 
(Treasurer  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company) 

DAVID  C.  LASH 
(Cost  Accountant  for  the  General  Electric  Company) 

HAROLD  A.  MARVIN,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 

J.  EDWARD  MASTERS,  C.P.A. 

(New  England  Manager  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company) 

MELBOURNE  S.  MOVER,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 
(Chief  Accoimtant  for  W.  Barclay  Parsons  &  Klapp,  New  York) 

CLINTON  H.  SCOVELL.  A.M.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Clinton  H.  Scovell  &  Company) 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis) 

THEODORE  N.  WADDELL 
(Chief  Statistician,  Municipal  Division,  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

C.  OLIVER  WELLINGTON,  A.B.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Clinton  H.  Scovell  &  Company) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  LAW 

Instructors 
WILLIAM  E.  DORMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

GUY  NEWHALL,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Lecturer 

HENRY  C.  SAWYER,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Sawyer,  Hardy  &  Stone) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Instructors 

HENRY  C.  METCALF,  Ph.D. 
Head  of  the  Department 

RALPH  B.  WILSON,  A.M. 
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FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  (Continued) 
Instructors 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING,  Ph.D. 
(Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Yale  University) 

LEAVITT  C.  PARSONS,  S.B. 

(OflBce  Manager,  Marshall  &  Company) 

PUBLICITY 

WILLIAM  J.  BOARDMAN,  A.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company) 
Director  of  the  Course 

MYRON  C.  LECKNER,  A.B. 
(Manager  of  Dirision  of  Commercial  Research,  Cm-tis  Publishing  Company) 

JOHN  J.  MORGAN 

(Of  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Morgan) 

CHARLES  C.  PARLIN,  A.B. 

(Advertising  Department,  Curtis  Publishing  Company) 

WALTER  G.  RESOR,  A.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company) 


COMMERCIAL  CREDITS 

JOHN  J.  MUNDO 

(Manager  of  Credit  Department,  Jordan  Marsh  Company) 
Director  of  the  Course 

NORMAN  I.  ADAMS,  A.B. 
(Manager  of  Credit  Department,  The  National  Shawmut  Bank) 

A.  P.  BROWN 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Company) 

H.  H.  HUMPHREY 
(Manager  of  Credit  Department,  Brown  Durrell  Company) 

GARDINER  E.  THORPE 
(Superintendent  of  The  Bradstreet  Company) 

GEORGE  H.  WILLCOCKSON 

(Treasiuer  of  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company) 
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BUYING 

CHARLES  A.  BROWN 

(General  Purchasing  Agent  for  the  Regal  Shoe  Company) 
Director  of  the  Course 

LUTHER  P.  CUDWORTH 

(Purchasing  Agent  for  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society) 

H.  R.  LANE,  A.B.,  M.C.S. 
(Assistant  Merchandising  Manager  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Company) 

F.  P.  MOONEY 

(Purchasing  Agent  for  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Company) 

EDGAR  H.  SAVAGE 
(Purchasing  Agent  for  W.  F.  Schraflt  &  Sons  Company) 

CHARLES  F.  SHIRLEY 

(Purchasing  Agent  for  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company) 


SALESMANSHIP 

HARRY  N.  HAVEN 

(Manager  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company) 

|Director  of  the  Course 


SALES  MANAGERSHIP 

C.  K.  WOODBRIDGE,  A.B. 

(Sales  Manager  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company) 
I  Director  of  the  Course 

E.  M.  FISHER,  A.B. 

(Supervisor  of  Selling,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company) 

[FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE,  LL.B. 
(Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Co.) 

C.  J.  JOHNSON,  A.B. 

(Treasurer  of  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Company) 


REAL  ESTATE 

S.  LELAND  MONTAGUE 

Director  of  the  Course 


^j^n^ral  BUUmmt 


The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  a  technical  insti- 
tution of  college  grade.  It  was  incorporated  in  January,  1911; 
in  March  of  the  same  year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
granted  it  power  to  confer  upon  its  graduates  the  degrees  of 
B.  C.  S.  (Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science)  and  M.  C.  S.  (Master 
of  Commercial  Science). 

The  School  was  formally  opened  September  25,  1911,  offer- 
ing its  regular  courses  through  evening  sessions  only.  The  en- 
rollment of  new  students  has  been  as  follows : 

1911-1912  153  Average  age  27  years 
1912-1913  173  Average  age  26  years 
1913-1914         548         Average  age  28  years 

The  ages  of  the  students  range  from  nineteen  to  fifty-six 
years.  These  men  include  in  their  number  office  managers, 
technical  engineers,  lawyers,  accountants,  commercial  teachers, 
credit-men,  salesmen,  buyers,  bank  clerks,  private  secretaries, 
bookkeepers  and  assistant  bookkeepers.  By  reason  of  their 
maturity  and  practical  experience  they  are  able  to  acquire  and 
assimilate  much  more  technical  knowledge  in  a  given  time  than 
could  men  of  less  years  or  business  experience.  The  quahty 
of  a  man's  daily  work  is  benefited  almost  from  the  time  he  enters 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  because  of  the  practical 
instruction  he  receives,  while  the  grade  of  his  work  at  the  School 
is  much  improved  by  his  constant  contact  with  actual  conditions 
in  business  during  the  day.  A  large  number  of  students  receive 
an  increase  in  income  during  their  first  year  at  the  School  and 
further  increases  follow  as  a  natural  sequence  to  increased 
ability. 

Two  regular  courses  are  offered — Business  Administration 
and  Professional  Accountancy.  These  courses  are  specially 
planned  to  prepare  men  for  public  accounting,  to  pass  C.  P.  A. 
examinations,  and  to  become  office  managers,  auditors,  cost 
accountants,  buyers,  salesmen,  credit-men,  pubhcists,  etc. 
In  choosing  a  life  career  if  a  man's  aspirations  do  not  reach  be- 
yond the  work  of  a  bookkeeper  or  office  clerk  then  the  prepara- 
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tion  offered  by  business  schools  and  the  commercial  depart- 
ments of  high  schools  may  suffice.  If,  however,  he  aspires  to 
become  a  speciaUst  in  business,  the  training  for  which  should  be 
as  complete  as  that  required  for  law,  engineering,  or  medicine, 
he  should  secure  his  preparation  from  some  institution  of  coUege 
grade  where  the  quality  and  scope  of  instruction  is  equivalent 
to  that  provided  by  schools  of  law,  engineering  or  medicine. 

It  is  beheved  that  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
offers  the  most  thorough  and  practical  courses  of  instruction  which 
it  is  possible  to  secure  in  preparation  for  the  accountancy  profes- 
sion and  for  specialized  business  administrative  positions.  It  was 
estabUshed  and  is  conducted  by  men  who  have  had  a  broad  expe- 
rience in  the  application  of  modern  scientific  business  methods. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  specialists — men  famihar 
through  their  daily  work  with  the  actual  conditions  in  their 
several  fields.  It  is  impossible  to  acquire  proper  technical 
training  in  preparation  for  a  successful  business  career  except 
from  men  who  have  had  broad  practical  experience,  and  who 
are  able  to  impart  their  knowledge.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
accountancy  subjects,  buying,  selling,  commercial  credits, 
pubHcity,  factory  organization  and  administration  and  office 
organization  and  administration.  There  is  probably  no  class 
of  students  to  whom  the  theorist's  teachings  in  technical  sub- 
jects are  of  so  httle  value  as  to  experienced  business  men. 
They  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  instruction  in  practical 
subjects  being  given  by  men  of  academic  training  and  point  of 
view,  who  presume  to  tell  how  to  be  successful,  and  yet  who 
themselves  have  never  taken  any  active  part  in  the  world  of 
business  or  finance. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  several  respects.  It  is  not  a  money  marking  insti- 
tution, but  part  of  a  great  educational  system  Hberally  endowed 
through  its  buildings  and  equipment.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  are  men  of  liberal  education  and  broad  experience,  not 
alone  in  the  teaching  of  their  subjects  but  in  the  commercial 
application  of  them.  Its  students  are  mature  men  of  excep- 
tional ambition  and  intelligence  with  whom  it  is  an  inspiration 
to  associate.     Men  of  discrimination  who  are  serious  in  their 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


determination  to  secure  the  very  best  training  that  is  available 
will  appreciate  the  desirability  of  identifying  themselves  with  a 
School  which  has  as  its  avowed  purpose  the  creation  of  voca- 
tional efficiency,  and  which  adapts  its  methods  and  courses  of 
study  to  the  immediate  needs  of  live  American  business  men, — 
enabling  them  to  develop  their  capacities  to  the  highest  degree. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics : 

Comparative  statement  of  students  enrolled  by  various  schools 

offering  courses  similar  to  those  of  the  School^pf 

Commerce  and  Finance  of  Boston. 


Name  of  School 


New  York  University — School  of 

Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance* 
University  of  Pennsylvania — Wharton 

School  

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of 

Boston    

Northwestern  University*  

University  of  Illinois* 

University  of  California*    

Boston  University — College  of 

Business  Administration* 

Harvard  School  of  Business 

Administration  t 

University  of  Cincinnati — College  of 

Commerce* 

University  of  Denver — School  of 

Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
Dartmouth  College — Amos  Tuck 

School  of  Administration  and 

Finance  f   

*Co-educational 
fGraduate  School 
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The  foregoing  statistics  indicate  that  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  is  the  third  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Its  enrollment  of  668  students  during  the 
year  1913-14  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  school  was  incorporated  only  three  years  ago.  No 
similar  institution  in  the  country  has  enjoyed  such  a  remarkable 
growth  during  its  first  years  of  existence,  and  this  growth  can  be 
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very  largely  attributed  to  one  factor, — namely,  efficiency.  It 
will  also  be  noted  by  reference  to  these  statistics  that  the  average 
age  of  those  enrolled  in  the  school  during  the  year  1913-14  is 
28,  as  compared  with  24  in  the  older  institutions. 

Scientific  business  is  a  new  profession  and  accountancy  is 
one  of  its  most  important  features.  The  great  difficulty  con- 
fronting all  schools  attempting  to  teach  accoimting  has  been  the 
scarcity  of  technically  trained  and  experienced  teachers.  There 
has  been  much  criticism  of  the  teaching  of  accounting  in  in- 
stitutions of  college  grade,  and  with  more  or  less  reason.  Many 
higher  institutions  are  offering  instruction  in  accounting  sub- 
jects with  a  view  to  preparing  men  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions and  for  pubUc  practice,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  instruc- 
tion in  these  very  technical  subjects  is  being  given  by  men  who 
have  had  very  little  or  no  professional  experience,  while  in  other 
cases  practitioners  with  no  teaching  experience  are  attempting 
to  impart  their  knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  alone.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  who  has  not  had  a  broad  professional  ex- 
perience to  adequately  prepare  students  for  the  accountancy  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  practitioner,  regardless 
of  his  abihty,  to  accompHsh  this  same  result  by  means  of  lec- 
tures. Few  practitioners  have  the  time  to  devote  to  a  carefully 
prepared  course,  and  still  fewer  possess  teaching  abihty. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  accounting  subjects  receive  far  too 
little  attention  in  many  institutions  that  aim  to  prepare  their 
students  for  pubhc  or  private  practice  in  accountancy.  A 
special  effort  has  been  made  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  to  meet  this  criticism,  and  to  offer  courses  of  such 
length  and  character  as  to  really  accomphsh  the  desired  end. 

A  great  amount  of  preparation  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  in  order  to  provide  efficient  instruction  in  accountancy 
subjects  and  to  furnish  suitable  material  for  intensified  practice 
work  in  bookkeeping  technique,  auditing,  system  building  and 
cost  accounting.  All  practice  work  assigned  to  and  later  sub- 
mitted by  students  should  be  carefully  examined,  graded,  and 
promptly  returned.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  to  cover  the 
amount  of  practice  work  essential  to  developing  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  accounting  subjects,  and  no  institution  can  expect 
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to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  the  time  ordinarily  devoted  to 
them. 

A  consideration  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  accounting 
subjects  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  will  show  that 
the  criticism  made  concerning  such  schools  in  general  has  been 
met.  Statistics  indicate  that  this  school  requires  practically 
50%  more  of  class  room  hours  devoted  to  accountancy  subjects 
than  any  other  institution.  It  also  requires  its  students  to  per- 
form far  more  practice  work  than  is  customary,  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  of  outside  work  being  over  1200.  In  other 
words,  in  order  for  a  man  to  graduate  from  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  devote  about  1800  hours  to  ac- 
counting subjects,  two-thirds  of  which  is  given  up  to  carefully 
graded  practice  work.  The  same  thoroughness  which  charac- 
terizes the  work  in  accounting  is  emphasized  in  the  subjects  deal- 
ing with  Business  Law,  Buying,  Salesmanship,  Sales  Manager- 
ship, Commercial  Credits,  PubUcity,  Investments,  Real  Estate, 
etc. 

During  the  past  few  years  correspondence  courses  in  Ac- 
counting, Business  Law,  Economics,  etc.,  have  been  exploited 
by  various  corporations  and  individuals  purely  as  money  making 
propositions.  That  they  have  been  exceptionally  successful 
from  a  financial  standpoint  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  statement 
issued  by  a  corporation  which  conducts  a  well  known  correspon- 
dence course  in  New  York  with  offices  and  salesmen  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  that  this  corporation 
realized  net  earnings  of  over  $81,000  during  1918  and  they  anti- 
cipated that  the  net  earnings  for  1914  will  be  about  $130,000. 
Last  year  a  200%  stock  dividend  was  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

These  correspondence  courses  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
resident  instruction.  It  is  advisable  to  guard  against  paying 
out  one's  hard  earned  money  for  a  course  which  is  of  doubtful 
value.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  personal  contact  with  the  instructors,  and  the  inspiration 
and  helpfulness  which  comes  from  associating  with  a  class  of 
experienced  business  men. 


Two  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S.  are  offered  by 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance: 
Business  Administration 
Professional  Accountancy 
A  complete  description  of  each  of  these  courses  is  given  else- 
where in  this  catalogue. 

Period  of  Attendance 

The  school  year  consists  of  36  weeks,  and  commences 
September  21,  1914, 

It  requires  four  years  of  attendance  to  complete  either  of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  un- 
less one  enters  with  advanced  standing,  in  which  case  they  may 
be  completed  in  three  years.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the 
four-year  course  attendance  is  required  on  two  evenings  of  each 
week, — Monday  and  Wednesday,  from  7  to  9.30.  During  the 
remaining  two  years  attendance  is  required  on  three  evenings 
of  each  week, — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy  course,  and  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  or  Friday  in  the  Business  Administration  course, 
from  7  to  9.30.  No  entrance  examination  in  bookkeeping  is 
required  from  those  who  enroll  for  a  four  year  course  because 
the  work  in  accounting  given  in  the  first  year  does  not  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Advanced  Standing 

A  student  may  complete  either  of  these  courses  in  three  years 
provided  he  enters  with  advanced  standing.  This  calls  for  at- 
tendance three  evenings  each  week  from  7  to  9.30,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the  first  year,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing second  and  third  years,  the  same  schedule  will  be  followed  as 
is  outlined  above  in  the  four  year  courses.  A  student  who 
wishes  to  enter  with  advanced  standing  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  elementary  accounting,  a  specimen  of  which  is  submitted 
on  pages  17 — 20. 
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General  Remarks  Bearing  Upon  Courses 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  of  account- 
ancy without  a  great  amount  of  practice  work.  Lectures  alone 
will  not  develop  a  finished  technician.  An  elastic  knowledge 
of  a  technical  subject  and  the  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge 
comes  only  through  lectures  supplemented  by  intensified 
practice.  If  a  student  is  to  attend  classes  four  or  five  nights  a 
week  he  is  left  practically  no  time  in  which  to  do  practice  work 
or  to  think  over  the  lectures.  The  result  is  that  when  he 
graduates  he  has  not  acquired  a  finished  knowledge;  he  is  unable 
to  execute  because  he  is  deficient  in  technique;  and  because 
of  this  deficiency  he  does  not  realize  his  limitations  until  he  at- 
tempts to  put  his  theoretical  training  into  practice. 

The  courses  of  this  School  are  exceptionally  heavy.  A 
large  amount  of  practice  work  is  required  to  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  technical  subjects.  This  practice  work  must 
be  performed  outside  of  class  and  it  takes  considerable  time  to 
do  it.  The  completion  of  a  course  at  this  School  means  a 
sacrifice  of  social  pleasures  and  the  giving  up  of  much  of  one's 
spare  time  to  study.  The  outside  work  in  either  of  the  courses 
requires  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  of  work  each  week  for  those 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing  with  the  idea  of  completing 
a  course  in  three  years.  For  those  who  enroll  in  either  of  the 
four  year  courses  the  average  time  required  for  outside  work 
will  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  week  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a  week  during  the  last  two 
years. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  is  to  provide  adequate  training 
in  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  professional  accountant,  comp- 
troller, cost  accountant,  office  manager,  traveHng  auditor, 
salesman,  buyer,  credit-man,  publicity  manager,  sales  manager, 
etc.  It  is  vitally  important  for  a  man  who  desires  to  become 
a  business  speciahst  to  secure  the  most  authentic,  practical  and 
complete  instruction  that  is  available. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  of  lecture 
courses  in  Buying,  Publicity,  Salesmanship,  Sales  Managership, 
Commercial  Credits,  Investments,  Corporation  Finance,  and 
Real  Estate,  as  shown  on  the  last  pages  of  this  catalogue. 
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Any  man  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school  or  its  equivalent, 
may  register  for  either  of  the  evening  courses  offered  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

A  student  may  elect  any  subject  or  group  of  subjects 
provided  his  programme  does  not  conflict  with  the  regular 
programmes  of  the  school  but  by  so  doing  he  is  classed  as  a 
special  student. 

A  non-high  school  graduate  may  enroll  as  a  conditional 
candidate  for  the  degree  or  as  a  special  student,  and  take  either 
of  the  regular  courses  or  elect  any  subjects  offered  in  the  regular 
programmes  of  the  School.  (See  proviso  on  page  27  covering 
the  minimum  graduation  requirements.) 

The  chief  function  of  this  School  is  to  be  of  service  to  those 
who  merit  service.  To  that  end  it  waives  the  traditional 
entrance  requirements  and  opens  its  doors  to  any  man  who  is 
willing  to  forego  social  pleasures  in  order  that  he  may  devote 
all  his  spare  time  to  study. 

The  standards  set  by  the  School  are  unusually  high  in  all 
subjects.  It  prefers  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  an  institu- 
tion where  the  entrance  requirements  are  exceptionally  hberal 
but  where  the  standard  for  graduation  is  exceptionally  high. 
Any  man  who  can  complete  a  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  and  meet  the  minimum  graduation  requirements 
for  non-high  school  graduates  is  thoroughly  entitled  to  the 
degree.  If  a  man  enters  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  standards 
of  the  course  he  is  advised  to  repeat  the  work  or  transfer  to 
another  course  better  adapted  to  his  ability. 

It  is  highly  essential  to  make  a  distinction  between  those 
who  do  not  understand  bookkeeping  and  those  who  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  up  the  study  of 
higher  accountancy,  for  in  no  other  way  can  justice  be  done 
to  both  groups.  The  former  must  be  given  a  thorough  training 
in  the  elementary  principles  before  attempting  to  take  up  more 
advanced  work,  while  the  latter  is  prepared  to  start  at  a  much 
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more  advanced  stage  in  accountancy  subjects.  The  entrance 
examination  affords  a  proper  basis  for  determining  which  stu- 
dents are  ehgible  for  advanced  standing.  Therefore,  if  a 
man  considers  that  he  is  capable  of  completing  a  regular  course 
in  three  years  he  is  asked  to  demonstrate  his  preparedness  by 
passing  an  examination  which  will  admit  him  to  advanced 
standing. 

Examination  for  Advanced  Standing 

The  examination  for  advanced  standing  presupposes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  as  applied  to 
mercantile  businesses,  a  famiharity  with  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements,  and  the 
ability  to  open  and  close  a  set  of  books  properly.  Graduates 
of  business  schools  and  commercial  departments  of  high  schools 
where  a  thorough  training  in  modem  bookkeeping  methods  is 
provided,  should  be  able  to  pass  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing,  especially  if  they  have  had  practical  experience  in 
bookkeeping.  Teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  experienced  book- 
keepers should  also  be  able  to  pass  this  examination  without 
difficulty.  Those  who  desire  to  complete  either  of  the  courses 
in  three  years  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Dean  and  to 
devote  some  time  in  preparing  for  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  The  examination  may  be  taken  at  the  new  Associa- 
tion Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m., 
on  September  9  or  11. 

SPECIMEN  QUESTIONS  TAKEN  FROM  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  ADVANCED  STANDING 

1.  How  should  one  proceed  to  detect  errors  in  a  trial 
balance? 

2.  Make  journal  entries  for  the  following  imaginary 
transactions : 

(a)  You  issue  your  note  to  WiUiam  Brown  for  $510  to 
cover  a  bill  of  $500  and  interest  on  the  $500  note  for  four 
months  at  6%. 

(b)  The  Acme  Mercantile  Company  has  made  an  allow- 
ance to  you  of  $27  on  account  of  a  bill  of  goods  which  you  pur- 
chased a  short  time  ago  and  which  you  have  not  yet  paid. 
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(c)  You  have  discarded  some  office  furniture  which  is 
carried  on  your  books  as  an  asset  at  cost.  Show  entry  you 
would  make  if  a  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Office  Furniture 
account  were  kept.  Show  entry  you  would  make  if  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  depreciation. 

3.  Following  are  the  titles  of  several  ledger  accounts 
common  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  bookkeeping.  Indi- 
cate, by  placing  an  A,  L,  R  or  E  on  the  left  margin,  which  ones 
show  by  their  balances  an  asset,  hability,  revenue  or  expense. 

Corporation  Taxes  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Office  Stationery  Rent  Received  in  Advance 

Stable  Supplies  on  Hand        Securities  Owned 
Taxes  Paid  in  Advance  Good  Will 

Insurance  Premiums  Prepaid  Commissions    Earned 
Notes  Payable  Salaries  and  Wages  Accrued 

Cash  Office  Help 

Accrued  Interest  on  Mortgages  Payable 

4.  (a)  How  often  is  it  possible  to  compile  a  profit  and  loss 
statement  and  a  balance  sheet  in  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
business,  as  a  general  proposition? 

(6)  Outline  the  ruhngs  of  a  cash  book  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  explain  how  cash  transactions  are  recorded  therein, 
and  how  postings  are  made  to  the  general  ledger. 

(c)  How  often  should  ledger  accounts  be  ruled  ofiP? 

(d)  What  are  the  functions  of  a  Purchase  Book,  a  Sales 
Book,  and  a  Journal? 

(e)  How  do  you  arrange  accounts  in  a  general  ledger — 
that  is,  in  what  order  do  you  arrange  them? 

5.  Make  up  an  expense  account  containing  several  items, 
as  it  would  appear  in  the  general  ledger.  Illustrate  how  it 
should  be  closed  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  controlling  accounts? 
Give  an  example  and  tell  what  is  debited  and  credited  to  such  an 
account,  and  explain  its  relations  to  its  subsidiary  records. 

7.  Of  what  use  are  special  columns  in  books  of  original 
entry?     Explain  their  advantages. 
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8.  Give  a  brief  rule  for  determining  which  accounts  are 
to  be  debited  and  credited  in  recording  business  transactions. 

9.  Describe  the  ruUngs  of  an  ordinary  ledger  and  insert 
several  debits  and  credits  providing  fictitious  dates,  folios  and 
amounts.  Illustrate  how  you  would  put  in  footings  at  the  close 
of  a  month  preparatory  to  taking  a  trial  balance,  and  where  you 
would  show  the  balance  of  the  account  in  pencil  figures. 

10.  What  is  represented  by  the  excess  of  assets  over  lia- 
bihties? 

11.  What  is  represented  by  the  excess  of  liabilities  over 
assets.'' 

12.  Describe  fully  how  one  should  proceed  to  reconcile  a 
bank  balance. 

13.  How  often  should  charge  sales  and  cash  received  from 
customers  be  posted  to  the  customers'  accounts? 

14.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Journal  in  a  set  of  books 
where  a  Cash  Book,  Purchase  Book  and  Sales  Book,  are  kept? 

15.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  trial  balance  and  a 
balance  sheet? 

16.  Make  out  a  bank  check. 

17.  Make  out  a  note. 

18.  If  you  receive  a  note  from  John  Smith  (one  of  your 
customers)  to  apply  on  account,  how  and  where  would  you 
record  this  transaction?  Illustrate  by  showing  the  entry  you 
would  make  for  it. 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  single  entry  and  double 
entry  bookkeeping? 

20.  Define  the  following  terms:  Fixed  Assets,  Current 
Assets,  Fixed  Liabilities,  Current  Liabilities,  Gross  Profit,  Net 
Profit  from  Operations,  Net  Profit,  Surplus,  Net  Worth. 

21.  To  what  accounts  would  you  charge  the  following 
items?  Freight  Inward,  Sale  Returns,  Cash  Discount  on- Sales, 
Rent,  Insurance  Premiums. 
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22. 


TRIAL  BALANCE,  JUNE  30,  1911 


Real  Estate  (cost) $90,416.00 

Store  Fixtures  (cost)  ....  22,416.00 

Office  Equipment  (book  value)  .  .  3,620.00 

Stable  Equipment  (cost)  ....  5,780.00 

Cash 13,218.00 

Accounts  Receivable  (all  collectible)  .  .  17,800.00 

Bills  Receivable 1,680.00 

Merchandise  on  Hand,  Dec.  31,  1910  (cost)  426,440.00 

Stable  Supplies  on  Hand  ....  326.00 

Insurance  Premiums  Prepaid  .  2,268.00 

Interest  Prepaid  on  Notes  Payable     .  .  642.00 

Mortgages  Payable 

Accoimts  Payable    .... 

Notes  Payable  .... 

Taxes  Accrued  .... 

Interest  Accrued  on  Mortgages  Payable 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Building 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Store  Fixtures 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Stable  Equipment 

J.  F.  Marsh's  Capital        .... 

J.  F.  Marsh's  Drawing      ....  31,451.00 

Purchases  (Dr.  $1,280,420.00     Cr.  $1,318.00)  1,279,102.00 

Sales  (Dr.  $3,714.00     Cr.  $1,436,218.00)      . 

Store  Expenses 62,426.00 

General  Administrative  Expenses        .  .  26,814.00 

Stable  Expenses 7,618.00 

Interest  (Dr.  $4,484.00     Cr.  $226.00)  .  4,258.00 

Discounts  on  Purchases    .... 


$50,000.00 

46,450.00 

70,000.00 

2,100.00 

500.00 

27,314.00 

8,420.00 

1.561.00 

.350,000.00 


1.432,504.00 


7,426.00 


$1,996,275.00       $1,996,275.00 
Inventory,  June  30,  1911  (cost)  .  .  $487,642.00 

The  above  Trial  Balance  was  compiled  after  all  adjusting  entries  had  been 
made,  preparatory  to  closing  the  ledger. 

REQUIRED: 

(a)     Closing  entries 

(6)     Balance  Sheet  (statement  form — current  assets  first) 

(c)     Profit  and  Loss  Statement  (show  percentages) 
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Term  Work 

This  refers  to  work  assigned  to  be  done  outside  of  class 
hours;  that  is,  it  means  home  work. 

All  term  work  assigned  is  required  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  students.  It  is  then  examined,  graded  and  returned 
to  them,  with  corrections  clearly  noted  for  their  benefit.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  term  work  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
grading  examinations: — 

A  (95  to  100) 

A-  (90  to  94) 

B  (85  to  89) 

B-  (80  to  84) 

C  (75  to  79) 

C-  (70  to  74) 

D  (1  to  69) 

The  minimum  passing  mark  is  70,  and  all  term  work  with  a 
grade  of  "D"  is  required  to  be  repeated  until  a  passing  mark  is 
attained.     The  maximum  grade  on  term  work  repeated  is  "B." 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  term  work  is  assigned  in  con- 
nection with  accountancy  subjects.  Sets  of  books  have  to  be 
written  up;  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements,  adjusting  entries  and  closing  entries  are 
assigned;  accounting  systems  are  designed  and  students  are 
required  to  rule  and  letter  the  forms;  sets  of  instructions  for  the 
conduct  of  accounting  systems  are  required  to  be  prepared;  sets 
of  books  are  audited  and  the  audit  reports  and  working  papers 
are  required  to  be  submitted;  a  great  variety  of  C.  P.  A.  questions 
in  Theory  of  Accoimts,  Practical  Accounting,  and  Auditing  are 
required  to  be  answered;  and  special  problems  are  given  deaHng 
with  accounts  and  accounting  methods  for  pubhc  utilities, 
municipalities,  banks,  executors  and  trustees,  manufacturing 
enterprises,  insurance  companies,  etc. 

Business  law,  economics,  buying,  pubhcity,  salesmanship, 
commercial  credits,  sales  managership,  investments,  and  real 
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estate,  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures  supplemented  by  read- 
ing assigned  for  home  study. 

NO  STUDENT  WHO  IS  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  WILL  BE  ADMITTED  TO  EITHER  THE  JUN- 
IOR OR  SENIOR  CLASS  UNLESS  ALL  TERM  WORK  PRE- 
VIOUSLY ASSIGNED  TO  HIM  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED 
WITH  PASSING  GRADES. 

The  approximate  average  time  required  each  week  of  the 
school  year  for  accomphshuig  the  term  work  assigned  is  shown 
hereunder  according  to  subjects: 

Professional  Accountancy 

1st  Year  2nd  Year  3rd  Year  4th  Year 

Accounting 7  7  9  9 

Law 2  2  2 

Economics 3  3  3 

Totals 9  10  14  14 

Business  Administration 

(The  first  two  years  are  the  same  as  above.) 

3rd  Year  4th  Year 

1st  Term        2nd  Term       1st  Term        2nd  Term 

Accoimting 9 

Law 2  2  2  2 

Economics 3  3  3  3 

Buying 2 

Salesmanship 3 

Publicity    3 

Commercial  Credits  ...  3 

Sales  Managership 3 

Electives 3  3  6 

Totals 14  13  14  14 

Examinations 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  first  term,  and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Examination  papers  are  examined,  graded  and  returned  to 
students  as  promptly  as  possible. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  classes  following  the  return  of  ex- 
amination papers  in  economics,  law  and  accounting  subjects, 
the  instructors  give  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  and 
discuss  any  matters  relating  to  them  which  the  students  desire 
to  suggest. 
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If  a  student  is  absent  from,  or  fails  to  pass,  an  examination 
he  is  then  conditioned  in  the  subject  covered  by  the  examina- 
tion. Conditions  may  be  carried  forward  but  they  must  be 
passed  off  before  the  completion  of  the  senior  year's  work,  other- 
wise a  student  is  not  permitted  to  graduate.  If  one  fails  to  pass 
a  make-up  examination  he  is  given  another  opportunity  to 
pass  off  his  condition.  ^ 

Make-up  examinations  will  be  given  at  7  o'clock  p.m.  on 
September  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1914;  November  12  and  19, 
1914;  and  on  April  6,  8,  12,  13  and  15, 1915. 

Examinations  are  graded  the  same  as  term  work.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  are  shown  on  page  21.  The  minimum 
passing  mark  is  70,  and  examinations  marked  "D"  incur  con- 
ditions which  are  required  to  be  ultimately  passed  off  before  one 
is  permitted  to  graduate. 

Non-high  school  graduates  who  contemplate  receiving  the 
degree  should  bear  in  mind  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  their 
term  work  and  50  per  cent  of  their  examinations  must  have 
grades  of  "B"  or  higher. 

Reports  of  Standing 

A  report  of  the  standing  of  every  student  is  rendered  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  showing  the  term  mark  and  examination 
mark  in  each  subject  taken  during  the  year.  In  case  a  stu- 
dent's work  is  unsatisfactory  he  may  be  required  to  repeat  the 
subjects  in  which  his  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  drop  one 
or  more  subjects,  or  withdraw  from  the  course. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance all  examinations  have  been  conducted  under  the  so-called 
Honor  System.  The  mere  act  of  enrolhng  as  a  student  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  implies  a  willingness  to  abide 
by  and  contribute  to  the  moral  support  of  this  system,  since  it  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  matriculation.  In  brief,  it  means  that 
examinations  are  not  proctored  and  that  the  members  of  each 
class  jointly  and  severally  assume  the  responsibiUty  of  conduc- 
ting examinations  honorably  and  orderly. 
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Each  student  who  enrolls  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  or  as  a  conditional  can- 
didate for  the  degree  is  required  to  sign  an  honor-system  pledge 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  consideration  of  my  being  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  as  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science,  I  hereby  agree 
to  abide  by  the  Honor  System,  by  neither  giving  nor  re- 
ceiving aid  in  examinations,  and  by  refraining   from 
submitting  any  term  work  which  is  not  the  result  of 
my  own  efforts;  and  I  also  promise  to  do  all   in   my 
power  to  promote  and  uphold  said   Honor  System." 
It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
students  working  together  on  term  work  when  each  contributes 
his  share  of  efforts  and  ideas.     In  fact,  genuine  benefits  should 
accrue  from  an  interchange  of  ideas  where  each  man  does  his 
part.     If,  however,  a  student  copies  the  term  work  of  another 
he  is  not  only  cheating  himself  but  performing  a  breach  of  the 
honor  system;  he  is  also  attempting  to  secure  the  degree  by 
means  of  deceitful  and  dishonest  methods. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  educational  institutions  where  the 
Honor  System  should  be  practiced  it  is  in  those  institutions 
where  men  are  trained  for  business  careers.  It  is  not  alone 
sufficient  that  a  man  conduct  himself  honestly  and  honorably; 
there  is  a  further  important  responsibility  which  he  should 
willingly  assume, — that  of  trying  to  prevent  dishonesty  amongst 
his  fellowmen  and  failing  in  this  to  expose  them  in  the  proper 
manner.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  student  who  beheves  that 
another  student  has  performed  a  breach  of  the  honor  system  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  President  of  his  class  who  in  turn  should 
present  the  case  before  his  Executive  Committee.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Dean  as  to 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  case. 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  COMPLETED  m  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADE 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  law  or  economics 
in  other  institutions  of  college  grade  wiU  be  given  credit  upon 
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presenting  evidence  that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted and  that  they  are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses 
offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Credit  in  accounting  subjects  will  be  given  provided  a 
student  is  able  to  pass  the  examinations  prescribed. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  this  heading  are  classed  those  who  enroll  for  one  or 
more  subjects  but  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  complete  course. 
Special  students  may  later  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  credited  with  all  work  satisfactorily 
completed. 

One  may  elect  to  take  accounting  subjects  only,  or  he  may 
take  Law  and  Accounting  subjects  as  provided  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy  course,  thus  omitting  Economics,  Modern 
Industrial  Combinations,  etc.  The  completion  of  a  special 
programme  consisting  of  Law  and  Accounting  subjects  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Professional  Accountancy  programme  should 
prepare  one  to  pass  the  C.  P.  xA.  examinations.  In  fact,  the 
Professional  Accountancy  programme  is  designed  to  provide  a 
man  with  a  much  more  complete  preparation  in  accountancy 
than  is  contemplated  by  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any  state. 
None  of  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  call  for  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting — two  of  the  most 
highly  technical  branches  of  accountancy. 

The  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  Business  Ad- 
ministration course  but  a  man  may  enroll  for  any  one  or  more 
of  them: 

Buying  Real  Estate 

Publicity  Salesmanship 

Sales  Managership  Corporation  Finance 

Commercial  Credits  Investments 
There  are  few  men  engaged  in  business  who  could  not  secure 
some  valuable  ideas  from  the  lectures  dealing  with  any  one  of 
the  above  subjects.  The  lecturers  are  speciahsts  of  wide  ex- 
perience, and  they  contribute  to  those  who  attend  their  lec- 
tures the  gist  of  their  practical  knowledge  which  it  has  taken 
them  years  to  acquire. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  prepare  for  advancement  than  by 
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being  ready  when  the  opportunity  for  advancement  occurs.  It 
costs  nothing  to  carry  practical  knowledge  once  it  is  acquired, 
and  it  is  the  most  useful,  productive  kind  of  knowledge  that  one 
engaged  in  business  can  possess.  A  man  engaged  in  selling 
should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  Publicity  and  Commercial 
Credits  because  each  of  those  departments  are  so  closely  related 
to  his  work;  and  he  should  understand  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  Purchasing  Department  in  that  he  may  have  a 
larger  appreciation  of  the  opposite  side  of  his  vocation.  Re- 
gardless of  the  particular  department  of  a  business  in  which  a 
man  may  be  engaged,  he  is  worth  far  more  to  himself  and  to  his 
business  if  he  possesses  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  organization 
and  administration  methods  of  the  other  departments.  It  costs 
so  little  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  from  an  authoritative  source 
that  it  behooves  ambitious  men  to  embrace  the  splendid  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

During  the  school  year  1913-14  there  were  probably  150 
men  attending  the  lectures  dealing  with  the  foregoing  subjects 
whose  ages  ranged  from  forty  to  fifty-seven  years.  The  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  particularly  welcomes  to  its  classes 
business  men  advanced  in  years.  None  are  too  old  to  profit 
by  the  instruction  given,  and  to  reflect  dignity  and  inspiration 
on  the  student  body. 
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The  degree  of  B.  C.  S.  will  be  conferred  upon  any  man  who 
is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school  and  who  has  had  at 
least  two  years  of  satisfactory  business  experience,  if  he  com- 
pletes all  term  work  and  examinations  prescribed  in  either  of  the 
courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 
Conditional  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S. 

A  man  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate  may  enroll  for 
either  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  a  conditional  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  S. 
Whether  he  receives  the  degree  depends  upon  three  factors: 
1st — Business  experience.  2nd — Ability  to  complete  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  term  work  prescribed  in  either  of  the  courses 
with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  higher  and  the  balance  of  the^terrn  work 
^itlTa^ grade  of  ^'C"  or  higher.  3rd — ^Ability  to  pass  fifty  per 
cent  of  all  examinations  prescribed  in  the  course  for  which  he 
is  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  higher  and  the  remaining  fifty 
per  cent  with  a  gradeof'C"  or  higher. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  C  S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
(M.C.S.)  must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  from  an  approved  school  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
They  are  required  to  take  a  one-year  graduate  course,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass  examinations  upon 
the  subjects  therein  pursued.  They  may  also  be  required  to 
prepare  a  thesis  independently  which  shall  be  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  Faculty  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ATTENDANCE 
Eighty  per  cent  of  attendance  in  each  subject  is  prescribed 
as  a  minimum  requirement  for  graduation,  except  in  the  case  of 
illness  or  other  unavoidable  causes. 
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HONORARY  DISTINCTION 

Two  honorary  designations  are  granted  at  the  time  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  B,  C.  S. : 

WITH  HIGHEST  HONOR,  to  those  who  complete  all 
term  work  and  examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  A's  and  no  marks  below  B.  Thus  out  of 
twenty-six  marks  one  would  have  to  secure  at  least  twenty- 
three  A's. 

WITH  HONOR,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  A's  and  of  the  balance  75  per  cent  of  B's.  Thus  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-six  marks  one  would  have  to  secure  at  least 
thirteen  A's,  ten  B's  and  three  C's. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADU- 
ATES AND  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the 
opportunities  in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified 
men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate 
business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers 
to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening 
courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service 
to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics, 
business  law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  com- 
mercial subjects  to  their  programmes;  many  of  them  are  offer- 
ing elaborate  four-year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial 
high  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field 
of  commercial  teaching  offers  most  attractive  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  properly  prepared.  The  Professional  Account- 
ancy course  or  the  Business  Administration  course  affords  a 
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splendid  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  teach- 
ing commercial  subjects. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  business 
methods.  Most  commercial  school  text  books  on  bookkeeping 
do  not  present  the  subject  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of 
modern  practitioners,  or  in  accordance  with  modern  business 
methods.  Hence  commercial  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
sort  of  training  that  is  offered  by  this  Institution  are  very  much 
handicapped  in  their  work  on  account  of  such  antiquated, 
impractical  and  unreliable  text  books.  Unless  their  knowledge 
is  far  broader  and  much  more  up-to-date  than  the  texts  they 
use,  they  are  unable  to  properly  modify  them  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

Commercial  teachers  should  possess  a  far  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  intend  to  teach  than  that  which 
they  expect  their  students  to  acquire.  To  do  this  they  must 
go  beyond  the  covers  of  their  text-books  and  seek  knowledge 
from  those  who  have  gained  theirs  by  practical  experience.  A 
competent  commercial  teacher  should  be  a  speciahst  in  his 
subjects.  He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping 
practice  and  procedure,  science  of  classification,  business 
methods,  elements  of  system  building,  elements  of  cost  account- 
ing, elements  of  auditing,  business  law,  principles  of  economics, 
money  and  banking,  corporation  finance,  modern  labor  prob- 
lems, modern  industrial  problems,  and  industrial  organization 
and  business  management. 

Experience  has  shown  that  commercial  teachers  grasp  the 
subject  of  higher  accounting  very  readily  and  that  when  they 
get  into  actual  practice  they  make  rapid  progress.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  teaching  experience 
promotes  habits  of  care  and  precision  and  a  conscientious  regard 
for  details.  It  requires  them  to  analyze  their  own  knowledge 
in  order  that  they  may  clearly  impart  it  to  others.  Some  of 
the  most  essential  characteristics  of  a  successful  accountant 
are  more  highly  developed  in  the  commercial  teacher  than  in 
any  other  class  of  men,  and  because  of  this  commercial  teachers 
should  be  alert  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  business  and  in 
the  accountancy  profession  for  specially  trained  men. 
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REGISTRATION 

No  registration  fee  is  charged  but  it  is  expected  that  those 
who  desire  to  enroll  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  will 
pay  at  the  time  of  registering  one-third  of  the  tuition  fee  charged 
for  the  course  or  subjects  for  which  they  enroll.  An  apphca- 
tion  for  registration  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  catalogue. 
This  should  be  made  out  in  detail  by  those  who  desire  to  register 
for  either  of  the  regular  courses.  If  one  desires  to  register  as  a 
special  student  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  out  one  of  these 
appHcations.  The  apphcation  for  registration  should  be  pre- 
sented at  either  the  downtown  office,  53  State  Street,  or  at  the 
regular  ofl5ce  of  the  School.  At  this  time  it  is  necessary  to 
make  out  an  enrollment  card  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership 
card.  The  payment  of  one-third  of  the  tuition  fee  should  be 
made  at  this  time  for  which  a  receipt  will  be  issued. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  contemplate  enrolling 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  should  meet  the  regis- 
tration requirements  and  make  their  first  payment  not  later 
than  September  15th.  This  appUes  more  particularly  to  the 
entering  classes.  It  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  Dean's  office 
in  making  plans  for  these  classes  and  in  ordering  stationery  to 
know  as  early  as  possible  the  number  for  which  to  plan.  It  also 
becomes  necessary  to  limit  both  the  entering  classes  and  natural- 
ly those  who  register  first  will  have  first  preference  in  case  aU 
who  wish  to  register  cannot  be  accommodated. 

TUITION  FEES 

All  tuition  fees  include  membership  fee  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Therefore,  if  one  enrolls  as  a  special  student  for  more  than  one 
subject  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership  fee  of  $2  will  be  deducted 
from  each  tuition  fee  paid  in  excess  of  the  first  one;  e.  g.,  should 
one  enroll  for  the  Publicity  and  Salesmanship  courses  the  tuition 
would  be  $15  and  $13  respectively. 

All  tuition  fees  are  payable  as  follows : 

One-third  on  or  before  date  of  entering. 
One-third  on  December  1st. 
Balance  on  February  1st. 
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Tuition  fees  for  special  students  are  based  on  the  rate  of 
$12  per  hour  running  through  the  year,  or  $6  per  hour  running 
through  a  term.     An  evening  is  reckoned  as  2}/2  hours. 

Schedule  of  Tuition  Fees 

Either  of  the  four  year  evening  courses : 

1st  year $60.00 

2nd  year 60.00 

3rd  year  .          .          .          .          .          .          .  75.00 

4th  year 75.00 

Either  of  the  three  year  evening  courses,  which  are  open 

only  to  men  who  pass  the  examination  for  advanced  standing : 

1st  year $75.00 

2nd  year 75.00 

3rd  year 75.00 

Business  law  and  economics  are  termed  half-evening 
courses,  and  the  tuition  fee  for  either  is  $15  per  year. 

All  other  subjects  are  termed  full-evening  courses,  and  the 
tuition  for  a  full-evening  course  is  $30  per  year,  or  $15  for  a  half 
year. 

EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  AND  LECTURE 

NOTES 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationerj^  varies  according  to 
the  course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.  It  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $12  per  year  for  either  of  the  regular  courses.  For 
any  one  of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 

Lecture  Notes 

A  court  reporter  is  present  at  each  lecture  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  verbatim  copies.  Typewritten  copies  of  each 
lecture  may  be  purchased  by  students  on  the  evening  on  which 
the  class  next  meets,  at  the  uniform  prices  stated  hereunder 
regardless  of  the  number  enrolled  in  a  class : 

8  pages  or  under  (single  space)  20c. 

9  to  11  pages  inclusive  (single  space)  25c. 
12  pages  or  over  (single  space)  30c. 

The  purchase  of  these  notes  is  purely  optional  with  the 
students.  The  object  in  providing  them  is  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  taking  notes,  thus  permitting  one  to  concentrate 
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his  mind  entirely  on  the  lecture.  The  taking  of  notes  has  a 
distracting  tendency  and  it  is  exceedingly  tedious  work.  Stu- 
dents find  that  the  verbatim  notes  of  lectures  are  an  invaluable 
aid. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the 
new  Association  Building,  the  weekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to 
four  dollars.  The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in 
advance.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  with  W.  M.  Banner, 
Office  Secretary,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

Rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  table  board,  are 
registered  at  the  Dean's  office,  where  assistance  will  be  given 
to  those  who  desire  accommodations.  Single  rooms  can  be 
secured  for  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  week.  A  room  suitable  for 
two  can  be  secured  for  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  per  week. 

Table  board  consisting  of  two  meals  on  each  week-day  and 
three  on  Sunday  can  be  secured  for  from  $4.50  to  $6.00.  Ex- 
cellent meals  are  served  in  the  Association  Restaurant  at  very 
reasonable    rates. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STUDENTS  OE  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

The  Dean  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire  to 
locate  in  Boston  in  order  to  attend  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance. 

Students  are  urged  to  refer  all  vacancies  which  come  to  their 
attention  to  the  Dean's  office  in  order  that  such  vacancies  may 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  interested.  Li 
this  way  students  can  be  of  great  service  to  one  another.  In  the 
student  body  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  there  is 
evidenced  a  very  marked  degree  of  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
this  respect  in  every  way  possible. 


Two  regular  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Business  Administration 
Professional  Accountancy 

These  courses  are  specially  arranged  with  a  view  to  affording 
students  the  most  complete  preparation  possible  for  their  chosen 
careers.  Entire  elective  freedom  is  not  permitted  because  it  is 
believed  that  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  students  to  know  which  subjects  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  given  course  in  order  to  properly  train  men  for  the 
class  of  work  contemplated  by  that  course. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  who  are  allowed  credit  for  sub- 
jects satisfactorily  completed  at  other  institutions  may  sub- 
stitute other  subjects  in  place  of  those  for  which  they  are  given 
credit. 

Special  students  are  permitted  to  elect  any  subject  or  group 
of  subjects,  provided  their  programmes  do  not  conflict  with  the 
regular  programmes  of  the  School. 

Students  are  permitted  to  transfer  from  one  course  to  an- 
other at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  as  the  first  two  years  of 
both  coiurses  parallel  one  another. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  description  of  subjects  on 
pages  41 — 54. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  COURSE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  men  who  contem- 
plate successful  business  careers  with  a  broad,  practical  and 
modern  preparation  for  their  chosen  work;  and  to  enable  men 
who  are  engaged  in  business  to  increase  their  abihty  and  to  be- 
come thoroughly  capable  speciaHsts. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  business  for  men  who  are  capable 
of  developing  into  speciahsts, — such  as  office  managers,  cost 
accountants,  comptrollers,  financial  men,  credit  men,  salesmen, 
sales  managers,  pubHcity  managers,  buyers,  etc.  This  course 
gives  a  man  the  proper  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
successful  career  of  a  speciaHst  in  that  particular  branch  of 
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business  administration  for  which  his  business  experience  and 
aptitude  indicate  that  he  is  best  fitted.  It  is  not  designed  to 
develop  a  speciahst  in  any  one  particular  line,  but  rather  to 
train  an  all-around  business  administrator  who  will  readily 
"fit  in"  to  a  position,  adjust  himself  to  its  peculiar  needs,  and 
overcome  what  would  be  to  those  with  insujfficient  training  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  The  finishing  touches  of  a  speciahst  in 
business  administration  must  result  from  actual  business  ex- 
perience, but  the  finishing  touches  can  not  precede  the  founda- 
tion. Experience  alone  is  a  slow  and  narrow  builder  of  founda- 
tions, and  in  this  age  where  the  law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test" is  so  manifest,  it  behooves  a  man  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance, if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  securing  proper  technical 
preparation  before  he  undertakes  to  sell  his  services  in  the  open 
business  market.  The  first  question  asked  is  "What  can  you 
do?"  and  the  age  of  apprenticeship  is  past.  The  man  who  takes 
this  course  is  prepared  to  show  what  he  can  do,  and  his  progress 
will  be  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  person  of  equal  business 
experience  who  has  not  had  the  same  kind  of  training. 

The  programmes  of  the  Business  Administration  course  and 
of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course  run  parallel  during  the 
first  two  years.  Thereafter,  those  who  elect  the  former  course 
are  required  to  take  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  Elements  of 
System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting  on  Monday  and  Friday, 
Modern  Labor  Problems  and  Law  II  on  Wednesday;  and  in  the 
last  haK  of  the  third  year  Buying  on  Tuesday,  Modern  Industrial 
Combinations  and  Law  II  on  Wednesday,  and,  in  addition, 
either  Investments  on  Tuesday  evening  during  the  first  half  year 
or  Salesmanship  on  Thursday  evening  during  the  last  haK  year, 
or  one  may  take  both  of  these  subjects,  if  he  so  desires,  without 
any  additional  charge.  In  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  one  is 
required  to  take  Commercial  Credits  on  Tuesday,  Industrial 
Organization  and  Business  Management  and  Law  III  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  Pubhcity  on  Thursday;  and  in  the  second  term 
Sales  Managership  on  Tuesday,  the  same  subjects  on  Wednesday 
evenings  as  are  required  in  the  first  term,  and  Salesmanship  on 
Thursday  in  case  it  is  not  elected  in  the  third  year.  If  Sales- 
manship is  elected  in  the  third  year  then  Real  Estate  may  be 
taken  on  Fridays  throughout  the  fourth  year,  or  an  advanced 
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course  in  Publicity  may  be  taken  on  Thursday  evenings  during 
the  second  term. 

A  student  who  elects  the  Business  Administration  course 
must  take  at  least  three  full  evenings  during  the  last  two  years 
and  may  take  an  additional  evening  without  making  extra 
payment. 

For  programme  of  this  course  see  pages  37  and  38. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANCY  COURSE 
Twenty  years  ago  the  profession  of  accountancy  was 
practically  unknown  in  America,  save  amongst  the  compara- 
tively few  business  men  who  engaged  auditors  or  so-called 
"expert  accountants"  to  check  up  their  books,  detect  errors  in 
their  trial  balances,  close  their  books,  etc.  The  total  number 
of  men  who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  pubhc  accounting  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  year  1890  cannot  be  definitely  stated, 
but  it  probably  did  not  exceed  100.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  5000  men  who  are  engaged  in  professional  account- 
ancy work  in  the  United  States.  The  membership  of  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Accountants  numbers  over  1200 
practically  all  of  whom  are  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

The  duties  of  the  professional  accountant  of  today  are 
varied  and  complex.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  periodical 
examinations  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  classes  of  business 
and  to  report  the  results  of  his  examination,  so  that  those 
interested  may  ascertain  from  his  report  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  and  the  results  from  operations.  He  is  called  upon  to 
make  special  investigations  in  behalf  of  interested  capitalists, 
prospective  investors,  creditors,  bankers,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
consohdations  he  is  called  upon  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
each  company  which  is  a  party  to  the  proposed  amalgamation 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  basis  for  determining  the  value 
to  be  placed  upon  each  business,  its  average  earning  capacity 
during  a  given  number  of  years,  etc.  He  is  called  upon  to 
design  and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  possibilities  of  irregularities,  and  which  will 
enable  the  management  to  ascertain  what  they  want  to  know 
when  they  want  to  know  it.  The  functions  of  the  professional 
accountant  in  this  age  of  complex  business  activities  is  becoming 
more  and  more  varied.  The  requirements  are  very  broad  and 
exacting,  calhng  for  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill,  a  familiarity 
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with  every  phase  of  business  organization  and  administration, 
a  knowledge  of  business  law,  special  training  in  matters  of 
corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  and  finally  the  qualities 
of  honesty,  moral  courage,  breadth  of  vision  and  insight. 

This  course  prepares  men  for  the  accountancy  profession 
by  providing  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  that  are 
essential  to  the  proper  preparation  of  a  professional  accountant. 
The  technical  instruction  is  given  by  professional  accountants 
of  wide  experience.  It  fits  students  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  exami- 
nations, but  that  is  a  secondary  feature.  It  is  distinctly  a 
professional  course,  having  for  its  chief  aim  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  the  accountancy  profession. 

Not  all  men  who  may  enroll  for  this  course  are  tempera- 
mentally fitted  for  the  profession  of  accountancy,  while  others 
who  take  the  course  are  better  fitted  to  take  positions  as  office 
managers,  traveling  auditors,  chief  accomitants,  etc.  The 
Head  of  the  accounting  department  will  be  glad  to  confer  with 
students  who  show,  after  completing  their  first  year,  that  they 
are  better  fitted  for  a  business  administrative  position  than  for 
public  practice,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  making  the 
wisest  selection. 

For  programmes  of  this  course  see  pages  39  and  40. 

Although  the  accountancy  profession  offers  attractive  in- 
ducements to  ambitious  men  who  are  properly  prepared  to  take 
up  this  kind  of  work,  the  opportunities  in  this  new  profession  are 
no  more  numerous  or  alluring  than  the  opportunities  in  private 
practice  for  men  prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  cost  accountants, 
auditors,  ofiice  managers,  chief  accountants,  etc.  There  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  men  who  are  prepared  for  this 
kind  of  work  and  the  opportunities  offered  thereby  are  rather 
more  attractive  than  the  opportunities  offered  in  public  account- 
ing. In  fact,  the  majority  of  men  who  join  the  accountancy  pro- 
fession do  not  remain  in  it.  They  are  constantly  advertising  their 
ability  with  the  result  that  a  demand  is  created  for  their  services 
through  the  willingness  of  business  enterprises  to  pay  them  a 
larger  salary  than  they  are  able  to  secure  in  public  accounting. 
There  are  splendid  opportunities  in  accounting  work  but  they 
are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  accountancy  profession. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS 
Department  of  Accountancy 

All   written  work  is  critically  examined,  graded  and  returned  to  students. 
All  work  with  a  mark  of  "D"  is  required  to  be  repeated. 
Accounting  I 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  and  covers  the 
fundamental  principles  of  accounting  theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given 
practice  work  illustrating  the  simplest  methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 
Carefully  prepared  sets  which  illustrate  accounting  principles  in  conformity  with 
the  ideas  of  modem  practitioners  are  required  to  be  worked  up  by  the  students 
in  order  to  develop  a  practical  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Fre- 
quent lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  principles,  classification,  bookkeeping 
technique,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  first  year  students  will  have  acquired  a  thorough  training  in 
bookkeeping  as  applied  to  retail  and  wholesale  businesses,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 

The  Freshman  class  in  accounting  is  divided  into  four  sections,  designated 
as  A,  B.  C,  and  D. 


Room 

Sect. 

No. 

Mon. 

Tues.          Instructor 

A 

353-4 

7.00-9.30 

Mr.  Keating 

B 

355-6 

7.00-9.30 

Mr.  Laird 

C 

451 

7.00-9.30  Mr.  Clapp 

D 

255 

7.00-9.30 

Mr.  Thompsi 

Wed.  Instructor 

8.15-9.30    Mr.  Keating 
8.15-9.30  "1 
8.15-9.30  VMr.  Thompson 


Accounting  11 

This  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I,  and  is  required  throughout 
the  Sophomore  year  of  either  of  the  four-year  courses. 

Advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  manufacturing,  national  banking,  etc., 
is  thoroughly  taught  by  means  of  practice  work  and  lectures.  Advanced  prob- 
lems in  opening  and  closing  entries,  consolidations,  receiverships,  etc.,  are  as- 
signed for  practice.  Students  are  given  special  training  in  accounting  methods 
of  various  businesses.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  classification  as  apphed 
to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  businesses,  banking  and  institutional  accounts. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7  to  8.15,  in  Room  255.     (Mr.  Rittenhouse). 

Accounting  Ila 

Required  throughout  the  first  year  for  those  who  are  admitted  with  ad- 
vanced standing.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of  classification 
and  bookkeeping  technique.  Students  are  required  to  write  up  several  sets  of 
books,  including  a  wholesale  mercantile  set,  a  complete  banking  set,  and  a  manu- 
facturing set.  A  great  variety  of  practice  work  is  given  in  making  adjusting 
entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements.  Lectures 
are  given  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  accounts,  bookkeeping  practice  and  pro- 
cedure, and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  361.     (Mr.  Bentley). 

Construction  of  Financial  Statements 

This  subject  is  required  during  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  of  either 
of  the  four-year  courses.  Those  who  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing  are 
required  to  take  it  during  the  first  term  of  their  first  year.  Lectures  are  given 
dealing  with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  businesses.  Students  are  given  intensified  practice  work  in  preparing 
financial   statements  in  making   closing  and  adjusting  entries,  and  in  solving 
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practical  accounting  problems.  On  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  evenings  allotted 
to  this  subject  the  students  are  required  to  assemble  in  the  main  study  hall  and 
work  out  some  particular  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice  in  working 
under  pressure  develops  quick  thinking  and  rapid  execution  and  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  those  who  contemplate  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examination.  All 
practice  work  is  carefully  examined,  graded  and  returned  to  the  students.  The 
term  mark  at  the  close  of  a  year  expresses  in  the  aggregate  the  results  of  practice 
work  and  tests  turned  in  by  students  during  the  year. 

Friday  evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Rooms  255  and  353-366.  (Mr.  Bentley 
and  Mr.  Rittenhouse). 

Elements  of  Auditing 

Required  during  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  of  either  of  the  four- 
year  courses,  and  during  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  for  those  who  enter 
with  advanced  standing.  The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and 
practice  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  illustrations. 
Excellent  practice  work  is  provided  by  having  each  student  audit  a  mercantile 
set  of  books,  in  conformity  with  a  detailed  programme  dictated  and  explained 
by  the  instructor.  All  working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  in  proper  form, 
and  an  audit  report  covering  the  examination  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
form  and  arrangement  illustrated  by  model  audit  reports  furnished  to  the 
students. 

The  entire  time  set  aside  for  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  audits,  so  that  all  students  takmg  regular  courses  are  given 
thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number 
of  businesses. 

The  basis  of  this  course  consists  of  typewritten  notes  treating  the  elements 
of  auditing  in  conformity  with  the  lectures. 

Friday  evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Boys'  Hall.     (Mr.  Bentley). 

Elements  of  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

Required  during  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  either  of  the  four- year 
courses.  This  subject  treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  system  building 
as  applied  to  all  classes  of  business.  The  students  are  first  taught  the  science 
and  art  of  rulings.  Lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  the  proper  methods  of 
handling  and  recording  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  purchases,  sales,  re- 
turns, etc.  Each  student  is  furnished  with  several  complete  sets  of  forms — each 
set  representing  a  modern  accounting  system  which  is  in  successful  operation. 
These  sets  are  fully  explained  and  the  students  are  required  to  write  a  brief  set 
of  instructions  for  each  one  showing  the  functions  of  each  form  and  its  relations 
to  the  accounting  scheme  as  a  whole.  They  are  then  required  to  design,  from 
specifications  furnished,  a  complete  accounting  system  including  all  forms  used 
in  connection  therewith.  In  connection  with  this  system  they  are  required  to 
write  a  complete  set  of  instructions  for  its  conduct,  including  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  functions  of  each  book  and  form,  and  each  ledger  account  employed 
in  the  general  ledger.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  standard  sizes  and  grades  of 
ledger  papers,  the  different  kinds  of  bindings,  and  the  way  in  which  to  frame 
specifications  for  book  making  and  form  printing.  Loose  leaf  binders  and  card 
systems  are  exhibited  and  explained,  and  their  advantages  and  weak  points  are 
brought  out  in  the  discussions. 

A  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  mathematics  of  cost  accounting,  the 
object  being  to  teach  students  how  to  solve  the  more  complex  mathematical 
problems  involved  in  modern  accounting;  e.  g.,  the  use  of  logarithm  tables  in 
amortizing  sinking  funds,  bond  premiums,  depreciation  reserves,  etc.;  com- 
parison of  true  discount,  bank  discount,  and  accurate  interest;  how  to  compute 
electric  power  consumption;  how  to  compute  horse  power  consumption;  how 
to  determine  air  consumption;  how  to  exhibit  comparative  statistics  by  means 
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of  graphic  diagrams;  how  to  compute  the  number  of  square  feet  contained  in  a 
surface  the  sides  of  which  are  irregular;  and  various  other  problems  which  the 
accountant  is  called  upon  to  solve  from  time  to  time. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  cost  accounting  are  taught  by  means  of 
lectures  and  illustrations.  The  three  elements  of  production  cost  are  treated 
in  relation  to  the  "shop  order"  and  "process"  methods.  Lectures  are  given  in 
which  costing  and  factory  terms  are  defined  and  the  different  methods  of  dis- 
tributing "overhead"  expenses  explained  and  illustrated.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  most  scientific  method  of  distributing  expense  burden. 

Monday  evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  352  (Mr.  Pearson) ;  Friday  evening 
from  7  to  8.15  during  the  first  term  in  Room  352  (Prof.  Bacon),  and  from  8.15 
to  9.30,  in  Room  352  (Mr.  Bentley).  Friday  evening  from  7  to  9.30  during  the 
second  term,  in  Room  352  (Mr.  Bentley). 

Advanced  System  Building  and  Cost  Accotinting 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional  Ac- 
countancy course.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  two  professional  accountants  who 
are  speciaUsts  in  cost  accounting,  and  by  men  who  are  particularly  familiar 
with  the  accounting  methods  of  various  lines  of  business.  'Production  methods 
and  the  more  technical  phases  of  cost  finding  will  be  treated  in  these  lectures, 
and  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  designing  cost  systems  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  business  rather  than  burden  the  administration  with 
fanciful  theories  which  either  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  business  or 
result  in  a  failure  when  put  to  the  test  of  practical  application. 

Students  taking  this  subject  will  be  required  to  design  a  complete  cost  system 
from  particulars  furnished,  and  to  write  a  set  of  instructions  for  its  conduct. 

This  coiu-seis  a  logical  continuation  of  the  Elements  of  System  Building  and 
Cost  Accounting,  and  consists  of  lectures  and  practice  work.  Several  intricate 
accounting  systems,  each  one  representing  a  different  kind  of  business,  are  fur- 
nished to  the  students.  The  technique  of  these  businesses  is  fully  explained,  and 
the  student  is  provided  in  each  case  with  the  information  that  would  be  ordinarily 
required  by  an  accountant  if  called  upon  to  design  an  accounting  system  for  a 
business  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  From  this  information  a  student  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  each  system. 

Monday  evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  352  (Mr.  Pearson) ;  and  Friday 
evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  352  (Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Scovell,  Mr.  Wellington, 
Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Curtis). 

Advanced  Auditing 

Required  throughout  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy 
course.     This  subject  is  presented  chiefly  by  means  of  lectures  and  quizzes. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utiUties,  insurance  companies, 
etc. ;  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit  programmes  and 
audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A.  ques- 
tions in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the  answers  submitted. 
The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit  written  answers  to  a  certain 
number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which  are  corrected,  graded,  and  returned 
to  them  the  following  week. 

During  the  second  term  each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  make  a 
complete  audit  of  a  National  banking  set,  and  submit  a  report  setting  forth  the 
results  of  his  audit. 

Friday  evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  351.     (Mr.  Willing). 

Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

Required  throughout  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy 
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course.  This  subject  is  presented  by  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and 
practice  work  assigned  to  be  done  outside  of  class  hours. 

The  lectures  during  the  first  term  deal  with  the  general  principles  underlying 
the  correct  solution  of  advanced  problems  in  partnership  settlements,  amalgama- 
tions, consolidations,  receiverships,  trustees  and  executors'  accountings,  fire 
insurance  adjustments,  etc. 

The  solution  of  practical  accounting  problems  are  demonstrated  by  the 
instructor  and  discussed  at  length,  and  selected  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  practical 
accounting  are  required  to  be  solved  and  submitted  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

During  the  second  term  a  series  of  special  lectures  are  given  by  specialists 
in  their  respective  lines,  dealing  with  the  accounts  and  accounting  methods  of 
gas,  electrical  and  street  railway  corporations,  municipalities,  executors  and 
trustees,  and  life  insurance  companies. 

Monday  evening  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  351.  (Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Gidney, 
Mr.  Moyer,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Crandell,  Mr.  Gettemy, 
Mr.  Waddell,  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Johnson) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Elements  of  Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  broad  survey  of  the  fundamental  and 
universal  principles  of  economic  science.  After  a  brief  introductory  survey 
of  the  industrial  phenomena  of  modern  times,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  is  taken  up. 
These  principles  are  then  studied  in  their  practical  applications  to  such  problems 
of  labor  as  trade  imions,  child  labor,  women  in  industry,  worlijnen's  insurance, 
profit  sharing,  cooperation,  and  methods  of  industrial  peace.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  capital  organization,  railways,  banking,  municipal  monopolies,  trusts, 
and  problems  of  socialism,  are  examined.  The  work  closes  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  most  recent  reforms  in  taxation. 

The  course  is  designed  to  cultivate  analytical  power,  prepare  the  student 
for  advanced  work,  and  give  initiative  and  resourcefulness  in  modem  business 
practice. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  text-book  assignments,  and 
class  room  discussions.  This  course  is  required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year 
of  either  of  the  four-year  courses,  and  is  a  pre-requisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the 
department  of  Economics. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.30,  in  Bates  Hall.     (Dr.  Metcalf). 

Modem  Labor  Problems 

The  modern  factory  system,  re-enforced  by  mechanical  power  and  highly 
developed  machinery,  growing  specialization  and  standardization,  and  the 
massing  of  workers  in  military  organization  and  discipline,  has  brought  increas- 
ing economies  on  the  technical  side  of  production.  On  the  managerial  side, 
however,  owing  to  the  striking  developments  of  modern  business  due  to  the 
growth  of  large-scale  operations,  a  series  of  increasingly  complex  labor  problems 
has  received  more  and  more  study  from  students,  business  enterprisers,  engineers 
and  factory  superintendents.  This  course  deals  mainly  with  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  employers  and  their 
laborers.  The  chief  topics  will  be  the  growth,  methods,  policies,  and  aims  of 
modem  associations  of  wage  earners,  employer's  associations,  methods  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  compulsory  publicity,  providen*t  institutions  and 
friendly  societies.  The  course  closes  with  a  consideration  of  the  more  recent 
tendencies  among  laborers  toward  industrial  unionism,  and  their  attitude  to- 
ward efficiency  schemes. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class 
room  discussions. 
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This  is  a  required  subject  during  the  first  tenn  of  the  Junior  year  in  either 
of  the  four-year  courses. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.30,  in  Room  352.     (Mr.  Wilson). 

Modem  Industrial  Combinations 

It  is  the  design  of  this  course  to  study  the  most  striking  developments  of 
modem  business  due  to  the  growth  of  large-scale  operations.  Especial  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  so-called  trust  problem.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  trust 
promotion,  capitalization,  the  influence  of  industrial  and  commercial  combina- 
tions upon  prices,  profits,  wages,  rights  of  investors,  international  trade,  in- 
dustrial stability,  industrial  efficiency  and  business  integrity.  The  course  closes 
with  a  consideration  of  the  legal  problems  resulting  from  large-scale  industry, 
such  as  inter-corporate  problems,  holding  companies,  consolidation  of  cor- 
porations, and  the  practical  results  attained  through  taxation,  publicity  and 
recent  court  decisions.  The  work  includes  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  class 
discussions. 

This  is  a  required  subject  dm-ing  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  either 
of  the  four  year  courses. 

Yi'ednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.30,  in  Room  352.     (Mr.  Wilson). 

Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management 

In  matters  of  industrial  organization  this  course  considers  the  principles  im- 
derlying  the  modern  organization  of  business,  while  in  matters  of  management 
particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  recent  applications  of  system.  After  a  brief 
outline  of  the  present  tendencies  of  industrial  organization,  its  forms  and  chief 
problems,  the  course  enters  into  the  study  of  industrial  location,  types  of  factory 
buildings  and  equipment,  the  complex  problems  arising  from  the  concentration 
and  integration  of  industry,  but  especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  problems  of  in- 
ternal organization.  Concrete  illustrations  of  modem  practice  in  business 
management  are  found  in  the  selection  and  placing  of  employees,  the  manage- 
ment of  labor,  just  methods  of  wage  payment,  cost  and  various  efficiency 
methods,  bonuses,  welfare  inducements,  the  just  relation  between  employer  and 
employed,  and  the  training  of  employees  according  to  the  principles  of  vocational 
guidance.  Tests  of  efficiency  of  business  organization  and  management,  such  as 
size,  flexibility,  continuity  of  policj',  stability,  financial  and  legal  liability,  scien- 
tific placement  and  promotion  follow  the  analysis  of  the  subject. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  lectures,  assigned  readings,  class  room  discussion 
and  a  study  of  tji^ical  forms  and  systems.  The  course  is  made  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  if  students  can  find  the  necessary  time  personal  conferences  mil  be 
arranged  and  Ansits  of  inspection  made  to  industrial  establishments  where  effi- 
ciency methods  are  in  operation. 

The  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Senior  year  in  either  of  the  four 
year  courses,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  the  Elements  of 
Economics  or  its  equivalent. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7  to  8.15,  in  Room  351.     (Dr.  MetcaK). 

Corporation  Finance 

This  subject  may  be  elected  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  is  given  on 
Wednesday  evening  from  7  to  9.30.  It  may  be  taken  by  any  one  who  desires 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of  the  modem  corporation.  It 
treats  of  the  problems  in  finance  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  cor- 
porate form  of  business  organization.  It  begins  with  a  brief  historical  siu-vey  of 
the  modem  corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  that  have  created  it.  It  dis- 
cusses in  detail  promotion,  syndicate  underwriting,  methods  of  financing,  the 
sale  of  securities,  the  dividend  policy  of  corporations  and  the  object  and  methods 
of  reorganization.  The  course  touches  briefly  on  the  difi^erences  between  rail- 
road, industrial  and  banking  corporations,  with  special  reference  to  different 
types  of  securities;  it  emphasizes  the  economic  and  business  rather  than  the 
legal  aspects  of  corporations. 
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It  is  desirable  to  take  this  course  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Invest- 
ments.    Tuition  fee  is  $15. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7  to  9.30  in  Room  258.  (Dr.  Dewing  and  Mr. 
Parsons). 

Investments 

This  subject  may  be  elected  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  by  those 
enrolled  for  the  Business  Administration  cotirse,  or  it  may  be  taken  as  an  ad- 
ditional subject. 

The  subject  of  Investments  is  one  that  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  men 
who  desire  to  know  how  to  select  investments  wisely.  The  tuition  fee  for  the 
eighteen  lectures  is  but  $15,  and  the  practical  knowledge  obtainable  from  thia 
course  of  lectures  should  be  worth  many  times  that  amount. 

In  presenting  this  subject  an  effort  is  made  to  provide  authentic,  com- 
prehensive instruction  for  those  who  desire  to  learn  how  to  select  investments 
wisely.  It  should  appeal  to  investors,  trustees,  students  of  finance  and  men 
employed  in  banking. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  lectures  in  Investments  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  outline: 

1 .  The  Nature  of  Investments 

Capital  and  interest;  pure  interest  and  risk.  The  social  significance  of 
investment.  General  history  of  forms  of  investments.  Investment  and  specu- 
lation. 

2.  The  Counters  of  Investment 

Description  of  various  types  of  bonds,  stocks,  and  certificates  of  association. 

3.  Bonds 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  investment  in  eqiiipment  trust  obliga- 
tions, first  mortgage  bonds,  underlying  and  divisional  bonds,  collateral  trust 
bonds  and  notes,  convertible  bonds.      Closed  and  "open  end"  mortgages. 

Changes  in  interest  rates  as  affecting  long  and  short  term  bonds. 

4.  Stocks 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  investment  in  stocks.  Discussion  of 
features  to  be  avoided  in  preferred  stocks.  Consideration  of  common  stock 
from  the  investment  viewpoint. 

5.  Promotion 

Outline  of  typical  promotions.  Promotor,  banker,  underwriter,  and  sale 
to   public. 

(In  the  next  three  lectures  students  will  be  furnished  with  typical  corpora- 
tion reports.) 

6.  Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports 

Income  accounts. 

7.  Analysis  of  Corporation  Reports 
Balance  Sheet. 

8.  Practical  Study  of  Railroad  Accounts 

Deta.iled  study  of  three  railroad  reports,  with  special  reference  to  statistics 
most  important  from  the  investor's  point  of  view. 

9.  Railroad  Securities  in  General 

Weak  and  strong  roads,  the  influence  of  management,  concentration  of 
control.  Things  to  be  sought  for  in  buying  railroad  securities  and  things  to  be 
avoided. 

10.  Public  Service  Securities 

Gas  and  electric  light  securities.  A  few  important  statistics.  Things  to 
be  looked  for.  The  holding  company.  Electric  railway  securities  and  the 
reasons  for  avoiding  them. 

11.  Industrial  Securities 

The  stability  and  the  instability  of  industrials.  The  factors  to  be  watched. 
Certain  important  statistics  that  should  be  compared. 
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12.  Miscellaneous  Securities 

Bank  and  insurance  company  stocks.  Mining  stock  and  the  treatment 
of  the  investors'  income  reserve. 

13.  The  Market  For  Securities 

The  operation  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  External  influences 
affecting  price.  Inactive  and  active  stocks.  The  bond  house,  its  just  and 
fictitious  claims. 

14.  New  Financing  of  Corporations 

Extensions.  Short  term  notes.  Rights.  The  theoretical  value  of  rights. 
Dangers  of  expansions. 

15.  Failures  and  Reorganizations 

The  general  causes  of  failure.  The  significant  signs.  Reorganization. 
Assessment  and  the  exchanges  of  securities.     Types  of  reorganizations. 

16.  Pitfalls  of  Investments 

The  things  to  be  avoided.  The  temptation  of  too  large  returns.  The 
fallacy  of  small  return. 

17.  Taxes 

State  taxes.     The  income  tax. 

18.  Distribution  of  Investments 

Studies  in  the  ideal  distribution  of  investment  risks. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7  to  9.30  in  Room  258.     (Dr.  Dewing). 

Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  required  throughout  the  first,  third  and  fourth  years  of 
both  courses. 

Law  I — Freshman  Year — Wednesday  evening  from  7  to  8.15  in  Bates  Hall. 
Contracts  (12  lectures) 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  imder  contracts;  the  various 
kinds  of  considerations;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud  or  other 
reasons ;  effects  of  various  kinds  of  contracts ;  written  and  verbal  contracts  and 
the  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  construed;  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  and  what  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute ;  how  parties  may  ter- 
minate contracts  and  what  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of  the  parties; 
when  specific  perfoi'mance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced;  actions  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages  may  be  obtained.  (Mr.  Newhall). 
Agency  (5  lectures) 

Under  Agency  will  be  treated  how  an  agency  may  arise;  agencies  by  con- 
tract, ratification  or  estoppel;  who  may  be  agents,  and  who  may  be  principals; 
how  an  agency  may  be  terminated;  what  agencies  can,  and  what  agencies  cannot 
be  revoked;  obligations  of  the  principal  and  agent  to  one  another;  liabilities  of 
principals  on  contracts  made  by  and  for  torts  committed  by  agents;  liabilities 
of  agents  to  third  persons;  responsibility  of  master  for  injury  by  his  servant, 
and  to  his  servant;  new  Workingmen's  Compensation  Act;  also  special  kinds  of 
agents,  such  as  auctioneers,  factors,  real  estate  and  other  brokers.  (Sir.  New- 
hall). 
Carriers — (including  Public  Services  and  Bills  of  Lading.)     (6  lectures). 

This  subject  includes  the  public  obligations  of  carriers  and  other  public 
services  as  to  rates,  facilities  and  discrimination;  regulation  and  control;  liability 
to  consignor  and  consignee,  as  insurer  and  warehouseman ;  limitation  of  liabiKty 
by  contract;  effect  of  deviation;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  bills  of 
lading,  and  their  indorsees,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  uniform  Bills 
of  Lading  Act;  "straight"  and  negotiable  or  "order  bills";  connecting  carriers; 
misdelivery;  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  lien  and  compensation.  (Mr.  Dorman). 
Personal  Property — (including  Sales,  Mortgages,  Pledges,  Bailments,  Liens, 
Warehouse  Receipts.)     (11  lectures). 
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The  main  topics  under  personal  property  are  Sales,  executory  and  executed ; 
sales  and  mortgages  of  future  goods;  transfer  of  title  as  between  vendor  and 
vendee,  and  risk  of  loss;  insurable  interest;  statute  of  frauds;  conditions  and 
warranties,  express  and  implied;  auction  sales;  transfer  of  title  as  against  credi- 
tors and  subsequent  purchasers;  negotiable  documents  of  title;  delivery  and 
acceptance;  seller's  lien  and  stoppage  in  transit;  re-sale  and  rescission;  sales  by 
factors;  sales  of  goods  in  bulk;  C.  O.  D.  sales;  mortgages  and  conditional  sales; 
bailments  and  fimgible  goods;  warehousemen  and  warehouse  receipts;  liens, 
common  law  and  statutory,  except  mechanics'  liens.     (Mr.  Dorman). 

Law  II — Junior  Year — Wednesday  evening  from  7  to  8.15  in  Room  352. 
Negotiable  Instruments,  Suretyship  and  Banking  Law  (10  lectures) 

Essentials  of  negotiability ;  forms  of  bills,  notes  and  checks ;  makers,  payees, 
indorsers  and  acceptors;  bearer  paper;  rights  of  holders  in  due  course;  real  and 
personal  defenses ;  acceptance  of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks ;  demand  paper; 
presentment  and  notice  of  dishonor;  warranties;  alteration;  discharge. 

In  connection  with  negotiable  instruments  will  be  treated  the  subject  of 
bonds  and  suretyship,  express  and  implied;  discharge  of  surety;  surety's  right 
of  indemnity  and  subrogation. 

Also  the  legal  relations  of  banks  and  depositors ;  bank's  obligation  to  honor 
depositor's  check;  bank's  right  of  set-off;  payment  of  forged  or  raised  checks, 
etc.     (Mr.    Dorman). 
Partnership  (7  lectures) 

Sharing  of  profits  and  losses;  general,  special  and  dormant  partners;  firm 
name;  liability  to  creditors;  title  to  firm  property;  negotiable  paper;  partners  as 
agents;  dissolution  by  withdrawal,  bankruptcy,  death,  etc.     (Mr.  Dorman). 
Real  Estate,  Mortgages,  Probate  Law  and  Insurance  (17  lectures) 

How  Real  Estate  is  handled:  the  rights,  liabilities  and  duties  of  real  estate 
brokers;  agreements  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate. 

Ownership,  Occupation  and  Transfer  of  Real  Estate:  how  real  estate  is 
acquired  and  the  nature  of  titles  and  estates  therein  (title  in  fee,  dower,  courtesy, 
etc.;  the  incidents  of  ownership,  easements,  rights  against  adjoining  owners, 
etc.) ;  how  real  estate  is  transferred,  (deeds  of  conveyance,  rights  and  liabilities 
of  joint  owners),  recording  of  deeds,  examination  of  titles,  etc. 

Landlord  and  Tenant:  leases,  oral  and  written;  liability  for  rent;  liabihty 
of  landlord  and  tenant  to  third  persons  and  vice  versa ;  termination  of  tenancies, 
ejection  of  tenants,  etc. 

Mortgages:  nature  of  mortgages;  how  they  are  created;  assignment,  dis- 
charge, foreclosure,  etc. 

Probate  Law:  rights  of  inheritance;  rights  of  husband  and  wife;  administra- 
tion of  estates;  walls;  appointment  of  executors  and  administrators;  settling  of 
estates  generally;  trusts  and  trustees;  guardians,  etc. 

Insurance  (including  Fire,  Life,  Accident,  Marine  Insurance,  etc.) ;  various 
kinds  of  insurance;  nature  of  insurance;  insiu-able  interest;  steps  necessary  to 
protect  the  insured,  etc.     (Mr.  Newhall). 

Law  III — Senior  Year — Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.30  in  Room  351. 
Bankruptcy  and  Business  Credit  (Including  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Assign- 
ments for  Benefit  of  Creditors,  Receiverships,  Credit  Representations,  Statutes 
of  Limitation,  and  the  means  of  Collecting  Debts.)     (9  lectures) 

Under  this  caption  will  be  treated  bankruptcj^  and  insolvency  under  state 
and  federal  statutes;  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Act;  assignments  for  benefit 
of  creditors,  and  fraudulent  assignments  generally;  receiverships  of  all  kinds, 
how  appointed  and  effect  of  appointment;  representations  as  to  credit,  mercan- 
tile representations;  mercantile  reports;  when  debts  become  barred  by  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations;  machinery  of  courts  for  collecting  bills;  poor  debtor  process; 
Dubuque  process,  etc.     (Mr.  Dorman). 

Special  Topics  (Including  Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Trade  Names, 
Shipping  Laws,  Taxation,  etc.)     (8  lectures) 
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In  this  series  of  lectures  will  be  treated  a  variety  of  special  topics,  not 
covered  by  the  preceding  topics,  and  not  broad  enough  to  call  for  special  topic 
headings.     (Mr.    Dorman). 
Corporations  and  Transfer  of  Stock  (15  lectures) 

Under  this  topic  will  be  treated  the  various  kinds  of  corporations;  formation 
under  general  and  special  laws;  powers  of  corporations  and  ultra  vires  acts;  by- 
laws; officers;  capital  stock;  shareholders'  rights  and  liabilities;  powers  and 
liabilities  of  officers  and  directors;  shareholders'  and  directors'  meetings;  transfer 
of  shares;  rights  of  minority  stockholders;  voluntary  associations  and  joint  stock 
companies;  public  service  corporations;  voting  trusts;  dissolution;  reports  and 
returns.     (Mr.  Dorman). 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  SUBJECTS  AND 
ELECTIVES 

Buying 

This  subject  is  presented  in  sixteen  lectm-es  on  Tuesday  evenings  from 
7  to  9.30  in  Room  258. 

This  series  of  lectures  is  open  to  men  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  are 
no  entrance  requirements  for  those  who  desire  to  enroll  for  this  subject  only, 
and  no  maximum  age  limit.  It  is  a  required  subject  during  the  second  term  of 
the  Jimior  year  in  the  Business  Administration  course. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  buying  is  to  provide  one  with  the  next  best  thing 
to  a  knowledge  gained  from  a  broad,  practical  experience  in  buying,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  would  require  years  of  service.  The  lecturers  are  specialists 
of  recognized  ability,  the  mere  mention  of  whose  names  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  genuine  worth  of  the  course.  They  bring  to  the  members  of  the  class  the 
gist  of  their  practical  knowledge,  so  that  those  who  take  the  course  may  thus 
secure  useful  information  which  it  might  take  years  to  acquire  through  practical 
experience  alone. 

The  course  in  Buying  should  appeal  to  assistants  employed  in  purchasing 
departments ;  it  should  do  much  to  broaden  their  views  and  to  make  them  more 
valuable  to  themselves  and  their  employers.  It  should  appeal  to  buyers  who  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  an  interchange  of  ideas ;  to  them  this  course  should  serve  as  a 
clearing-house  of  modern  ideas  in  buyiug.  Finally  the  course  should  prove  of 
Inestimable  value  to  men  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  purchasing  departments  as  a  matter  of  general  business 
education. 

The  following  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  lectures : 

Essential  qualifications  of  a  successful  buyer. 

Organization  and  administration  of  a  purchasing  department. 

Relation  of  the  purchasing  department  to  the  other  departments  of  a  busi- 
ness organization. 

Importance  of  co-operation  between  the  purchasing  department  and  the 

other  departments  of  the  business. 

Close  relationship  between  purchasing  and  financial  departments. 

Records  of  a  pvu-chasing  department. 

Methods  of  securing  and  filing  quotations,  catalogs,  price  lists,  clippings,  etc. 

Importance  of  trade  magazines  and  papers. 

Keeping  in  touch  with  new  inventions,  new  methods  and  new  productions 

that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  different  departments  of  the  business. 

Attitude  of  buyer  toward  salesmen  who  call  at  his  office. 

Importing,  and  studying  foreign  markets. 

Resourcefulness  of  buyer  in  meeting  the  demand  for  imhmited  variety  of 

commodities. 

Market  conditions  and  their  effect  on  prices. 

Season  buying,  and  buying  a  year's  stock  in  advance. 

Charting  price  fiuctuations  in  past  years  as  a  basis  for  future  calculations. 

Anticipating  a  rising  or  falling  market  and  planning  accordingly  with  the 

financial  department. 

Buying  on  specifications. 
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Quality  testa. 

Keeping  records  for  determining  uniformity  in  quality,  productiveness, 

etc.,  of  supplies  consumed. 

Applying  relative  quality  to  prices  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  more 

economical  to  buy  a  cheaper  or  a  higher  priced  commodity. 

Traffic  rates,  trade  discounts,  cash  discounts,  and  interest,  in  their  relation 

to  the  purchasing  department. 

Evils  of  over-stocking  and  under-stocking. 

Keeping  track  of  stock  and  supplies. 

The  science  of  merchandising  in  large  retail  establishments. 
Lecturers 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 

Mr.  F.  P.  Mooney,  Purchasing  Agent,  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Company 

Mr.  Luther  P.  Cudworth,  Pm-chasing  Agent,  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  Savage,  Purchasing  Agent,  W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons  Company 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Shirley,  Purchasing  Agent,  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manu- 
facturing Company 

Mr.  H.  R.  Lane,  Assistant  Merchandising  Manager,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
Company 

Mr.  Jesse  S.  Wiley,  Business  Secretary,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bentley,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Salesmanship 

The  subject  of  Salesmanship  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  Thursday  evenings  from  7  to  9.30  in  Room  361. 

Those  who  are  enrolled  for  the  complete  Business  Administration  course  are 
advised  to  take  this  subject  during  the  second  term  of  their  Junior  year.  If  not 
taken  then  it  should  be  elected  as  a  Senior  subject. 

Any  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  salesmanship  may  enroll  for  this  course  of  lectures,  the  tuition  fee  being  $15. 
It  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  and  essential  subjects  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Every  man  has  something  to  sell, — either 
goods  or  services,  and  the  abihty  to  sell  is  a  valuable  qualification  to  possess. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  develop  that  ability. 

The  course  is  imder  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Harry  N.  Haven,  Manager  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  following  brief  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  lectures  in  Salesmanship : 


1. 

February 

9,  1915. 

INTRODUCTION 

Salesmanship  defined 
Opportunities 
Mental  Law  of  Sale 

2. 

« 

16 

The  Salesman 

The  Old  Type  and  the  New 

How  to  determine  VALUE 

Triune  Man 

What  qualities  make  for  Efficiency 

How  to  develop  our  Positives 

3. 

23 

Mental  Efficiency 
Thinking  and  Remembering 

4. 

March 

2 

Imagination 

Its  Value  and  its  use  in  Salesmanship 

5. 

9 

Our  Greatest  Ability 
Health  an  important  asset 

6. 

" 

16 

The  Will  and  its  Development 

7. 

" 

23 

Suggestion  and  Auto-Suggestion 

8. 

30 

Arnold  Bennett's  contribution  to  Salesmanship 
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§. 

April 

6 

The  Goods 

Analysis — Syntkesis 

10. 

13 

The  Customer 

Types 
Old  Customers  vs.  New 

11. 

" 

20 

Motives  which  induce  Sales 

12. 

" 

27 

Sales  Letters — Their  uses  and  construction 

13. 

May 

4 

Initiative 

14. 

" 

11 

Demonstration 

15. 

" 

18 

Some  more  Points  of  Value 

16. 

" 

25 

Demonstration 

17. 

June 

1 

The  Law  of  Growth 

18. 

" 

8 

REVIEW 

Publicity 

This  is  a  required  subject  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  in  the 
Business  Administration  course.  It  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  on  Thurs- 
day evenings  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  352.  These  lectures  are  given  by  special- 
ists of  wide  experience,  and  the  course  is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Boardman  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company. 

Men  who  are  not  pursuing  any  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  but  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modem  publicity  methods  may  register  for  this  com-se  of  lectures, — the  tuition 
fee  for  which  is  $15. 

A  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  advertising,  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  scientific  distribution  through  publicity  and  proper  selling  methods, 
are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  men  who  choose  a  business  career. 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  open  to  men  properly  fitted  to  take  posi- 
tions in  the  advertising  departments  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  successful  advertising  inan  must  have  a  particularly 
broad  knowledge  of  business  affairs  as  well  as  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature. 
The  former  is  provided  for  in  the  programme  of  the  Business  Administration 
Course.  It  affords  a  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  with  which  the 
advertisiug  man's  work  is  closely  correlated. 

The  following  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  Course  in  Publicity: 

The  Course  is  divided  into  four  groups  of  lectures  dealing  with 

(a)  Direct  Advertising 

(b)  Retail  Advertising 

(c)  National  Advertising 

(d)  General  and  special  topics  not  falling  under  the 

foregoing  heads. 

Group  "a"  deals  with  the  proper  use  of  sales  letters,  circular  letters,  book- 
lets, pamphlets,  samples,  etc.,  giving  instruction  not  only  in  the  writing  and 
designing  of  these  materials,  but  also  in  the  practical  and  mechanical  aspects 
of  the  work, — such  as  proofreading,  selection  of  type,  paper,  cover  stock, 
bindings,  etc.  Various  specimens  are  studied  and  discussed  and  the  students 
are  required  to  prepare  written  work,  correct  proofs,  estimate  cost  of  different 
kinds  of  pamphlets,  booklets,  etc. 

Group  "b"  deals  with  the  proper  use  of  newspapers  and  other  mediums  for 
building  up  the  trade  of  a  retail  business.  It  covers  the  selection  of  the  proper 
subjects  to  advertise  and  of  arguments  which  prove  most  effective;  styles  of 
writing,  of  illustration,  of  type  display;  the  preparation  of  plates  and  electro- 
types;  the  selection  and  proper  judging  of  advertising  mediums. 

Group  "c"  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
make  his  brand  of  goods  known  to  the  coimtry  at  large;  the  questions  of  when 
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to  advertise,  how  to  advertise,  how  extensively  to  advertise;  the  selection  of 
what  part  of  the  market  to  address,  discussion  of  the  different  mediums  avail- 
able; securing  co-operation  of  the  selling  force  and  of  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants;  the  analysis  of  the  specific  results  sought  by  means  of  advertising; 
selection  of  periodicals;    preparation  of  argument,  design,  typography,  etc. 

This  theoretical  work  is  reviewed  and  reinforced  by  the  practical  working 
out  of  the  details  of  several  National  advertising  campaigns.  Written  work  in 
the  preparation  of  copy  and  plans  is  called  for. 

Group  "d"  includes  general  discussions  of  matters  common  to  all  the 
previous  groups;  studies  of  the  Channels  of  Trade;  discussion  of  advertising 
media  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  publishers;  special  work  on  the  proper  use 
of  trade  papers  and  trade  follow-up. 

Lecturers 

Mr.  William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Mr.  Myron  C.  Leckner,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Mr.  John  J.  Morgan,  of  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Morgan 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  of  the  Curtis  Pubhshing  Company 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Resor,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

Commercial  Credits 

This  is  a  required  subject  during  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  the 
Business  Administration  course.  It  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  on  Tues- 
day evenings  from  7  to  9.30,  in  Room  352. 

A  credit  man  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  law  and 
accounting,  and  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  functions  of  the  buying,  publicity 
and  selling  departments  of  the  organization  in  which  he  is  employed  in  that  he 
may  fully  appreciate  the  relations  of  his  work  to  these  administrative  depart- 
ments, and  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  proper  preparation  for  administrative 
positions  to  which  he  may  be  advanced.  The  Business  Administration  Course 
offers  an  ideal  preparation  to  those  who  desire  to  become  credit  men.  The 
credit  department  in  modem  business  organization  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  the  demand  for  properly  trained  credit  men  should  act  as  an 
inducement  to  those  who  are  willing  to  prepare  for  this  comparatively  new  field 
of  business  specialization. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  six  credit  men  of 
broad  experience.  The  first  six  lectures  will  deal  with  the  more  general  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  credits,  such  as  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
credit  department;  the  records  of  a  credit  department,  the  mercantile  agency — 
its  functions  and  operations ;  the  relation  of  the  credit  department  to  the  selling 
and  collection  departments;  instruments  of  collection;  opening  new  accounts; 
the  use  of  law  Hsts;  compiling  credit  statistics;  insurance — its  importance  in 
credit  transactions ;  the  deciphering  of  financial  statements ;  trade  and  cash  dis- 
counts; the  advantage  and  disadvantages  of  cash  discounts;  the  consideration 
of  local  conditions;  the  effects  of  crises  on  credits;  forecasting  disastrous  elements 
in  credit  granting,  etc.  These  will  be  followed  by  twelve  lectures  dealing  with 
difierent  lines  of  credit, — wholesale,  retail,  commercial  paper  and  banking. 

This  subject  may  be  taken  by  any  man  who  desires  to  secure  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  excellent  course  of  lectures.  The  tuition  fee  is  $15, 
payable  in  advance. 

Lecturers 

Mr.  H.  H.  Humphrey,  Credit  Manager,  Brown  Durrell  Company 
Mr.  John  J.  Mimdo,  Manager  of  Credit  Department,  Jordan  Marsh  Com- 
pany 
Mr.  George  H.  Willcockson,  Treasurer  of  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company 
Mr.  Gardiner  E.  Thorpe,  Superintendent  of  The  Bradstreet  Company 
Mr.  A.  P.  BrowTi,  of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Company 
Mv.  Norman  I.  Adams,  Manager  of  Credit  Department,  The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
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Sales  Managership 

This  is  a  required  subject  during  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  the 
Business  Administration  course.  It  is  open  to  all  men  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of  sales  manager- 
ship. The  tuition  fee  for  the  eighteen  lectures  is  $15.  The  class  meets  each 
Tuesday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30  in  Room  S51. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  the  first  institution  to  offer  a  com- 
plete course  dealing  exclusively  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Sales  Man- 
agership. The  most  efficient  selling  force  can  not  produce  the  most  efficient 
results  unless  it  is  properly  managed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sales  manager 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  success  of  business  in  general  than  any  other 
department  head.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  phase  of  modern 
business  administration  in  the  past,  but  the  more  progressive  sales  managers 
are  maldng  history  through  the  appHcation  of  efficiency  principles  and  the 
establishment  of  sound  fundamental  methods.  It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to 
treat  these  principles  and  methods  broadly  and  intelligently,  and  so  that  they  may 
be  applied  to  any  line  of  business  where  a  selling  force  has  to  be  organized  and 
administered.  The  business  world  is  in  need  of  just  this  kind  of  education  as  a 
means  of  promoting  efficiency  in  that  department  of  business  which  serves  as 
the  fountain  head  of  distribution. 

This  course  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  given  by  men  whose  wide  expe- 
rience as  successful  sales  managers  should  guarantee  the  worth  of  the  course. 
Active  sales  managers  will  condense  in  lectures  years  of  experience  in  such  a 
way  that  those  taking  the  course  will  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work 
and  responsibility  required  of  a  sales  manager. 

The  intent  is  to  present  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner  the  actual  work 
of  sales  management.  In  so  far  as  is  possible  the  course  will  be  illustrated  with 
forms  used  in  the  conduct  of  sales  departments  for  reports  and  statistical 
records.  Some  text-book  assignments  may  be  given  during  the  course,  and  an 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  put  all  those  who  take  the  course  in  touch  with  the 
best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

"The  Salesmen"  will  be  given  considerable  thought — Who  is  a  Salesman — 
What  are  his  Essential  Qualities — How  to  Hire  a  Salesman — The  Analysis  of  a 
Salesman's  Work — The  Salesman's  Expense  Account  and  the  Collection  of 
Accounts — Waking  the  Salesmen  up  to  their  Reserve  Powers — Paving  the  Way 
for  Salesmen — Working  with  Salesmen  on  the  Territory — Shall  the  Salesman 
Sell  His  Advertising  with  His  Product? 

"Territorial  Supervision  of  Salesmen" — The  Sales  Manager's  Direct  Rela- 
tion to  the  Men  in  the  Field — Special  Salesmen — Field  Managers — Branch 
House  Managers — City  Sales  Managers — Country  Sales  Managers.  The 
sales  manager's  relations  to  the  factory,  the  office,  and  the  advertising  depart- 
ment is  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

"The  Sales  Campaign" — Planning  the  Campaign — How  it  is  Conducted. 

One  important  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  presentation  of  the  retail 
side  of  sales  management.  In  fact,  the  lectiners  will  endeavor  to  present  the 
subject  from  as  many  different  standpoints  as  possible.  The  nature  of  the 
businesses  in  which  the  lecturers  are  engaged  suggest  that  the  course  will  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  particular  field,  but  will  cover  a  large  number  of  the  different 
problems  which  confront  sales  managers  in  various  lines. 

Lecturers 

Mr.  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  Sales  Manager  Loose  Wiles  Biscuit  Company 
Mr.  E.  M.  Fisher,  Supervisor  of  Selling,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  C.  J.  Johnson,  Treasurer,  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Company 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Real  Estate 

This  subject  is  given  throughout  the  year  on  Friday  evenings  from  7.30 
to  9.30  in  Room  452.  It  may  be  elected  as  an  additional  subject  by  Seniors  of 
the  Business  Administration  course.  It  is  presented  in  thirty-six  lectures  by 
specialists  of  recognized  ability,  and  is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  S.  Leland 
Montague,  formerly  Appraiser  in  the  Mortgage  Department  of  the  United  States 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

This  course  of  lectures  is  open  to  men  who  desire  to  benefit  by  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  therefrom.  The  tuition  fee  is  $30,  and  may  be  paid  in  three 
instalments  of  $10  each. 

This  Real  Estate  course  may  be  described  under  two  headings:  the  first 
division  consisting  of  lectures  presenting  in  an  orderly  and  logical  way  the  facts 
which  are  true  of  real  estate  wherever  located;  and  the  second  division  consisting 
of  lectures  given  by  specialists   of  prominence  in  realty  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Boston.     In  other  v/ords,  the  first  eighteen  lectures  deal  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  realty  values  and  the  laws  of  change,  growth,  and  depreciation. 
The  last  eighteen  lectures  deal  with  the  practical  side  of  real  estate  and  are  given 
by  acknowledged  experts.     Briefly,  they  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Eight  on  Brokerage 
Four  on  Agency 
Two  on  Operating 
Three  on  Investing 
One — A  General  Summary 

The  preliminary  course  is  based  on  the  real  estate  history  of  over  one  hun- 
dred American  cities  and  is  designed  to  be  of  genuine  value  to  brokers,  agents, 
operators,  bankers  and  trustees,  assessors  and  appraisers.  The  first  eleven 
lectures  treat  of  classification  by  type,  utility  being  the  basis;  of  the  effect  of  one 
type  upon  another;  of  the  different  city  districts  and  their  reactions  one  upon 
another;  of  growth, — radial  and  central;  of  the  classification  of  cities,  and  the 
factors  common  to  all;  of  the  economic  city,  and  the  general  factors  supporting 
and  maintaining  our  centres  of  population  irrespective  of  their  poUtical  boun- 
dary, and  of  the  study  and  use  of  city  statistics.  The  last  seven  lectures  treat 
of  values  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  investor,  banker,  and  broker,  and  of  apprais- 
ing  as  an  exact  science. 

The  remaining  eighteen  lectures  deal  with  the  practical  side  of  real  estate 
business,  and  are  given  by  specialists  of  recognized  ability. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  REGISTRATION 

(See  other  side  for  instructions) 

of  the 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Date 191 

I, ,    age years, 

hereby  apply  for  admission  to  the  School   of   Commerce  and 
Freshman 
Sophomore  with  advanced  standing 


Finance  as  a  -j 


.1       (   Business  Administration     ^ 
m  the  i    „    „     .       ,  .  Course. 

C  Proiessionai  Accountancy 

Residence  Address 

Telephone . 

Business  j  Name  of  employer 

Address    i  Address 

Telephone  

What  are  the  duties  of  your  present  position? 


If  a  graduate  of  a  college  give  name  of  college  and  degree . 
If  a  high  school  graduate  give  name  and  address  of  school . 


If  not  a  high  school  graduate  give  particulars  regarding  your 
academic  training 

Give  a  brief  outUne  of  yom*  business  experience 


Please  state  how  you  first  heard  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance;  whether  through  a  newspaper  advertisement  (if  so, 
give  name  of  paper),  a  catalog  (if  so,  how  you  came  to  acquire 
it),  a  friend  (give  his  name),  or  by  whatever  means 

Approved     Dean. 


(Space  below  is  for  Recorder's  use) 


Examination  for  advanced  standing  taken Grade . 

Enrollment  card Record  card 


Note:  Only  those  who  desire  to  register  for  a  complete  course  (either  the 
Business  Administration  or  Professional  Accotmtancy)  are  requii-ed  to  file  one 
of  these  applications.  Those  who  enroll  as  special  students,  electing  one  or  more 
subjects  but  not  taking  a  complete  course,  are  required  merely  to  fill  out  a  regis- 
tration card  which  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  REGISTRATION 

Detach  this  application  for  registration,  fill  it  out,  and  bring 
or  send  it  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  316  Hun- 
tington Avenue,  or  (until  October  1st.)  53  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  soon  as  you  have  decided  to  enroll.  If  you  spoil  this 
blank  send  for  another. 

If  you  desire  to  enter  as  a  Freshman  draw  a  hne  through 
"  Sophomore  with  advanced  standing."  If  you  elect  to 
take  the  Business  Administration  course  draw  a  Hne  through 
"Professional  Accountancy." 

One  who  desires  to  enroll  as  a  Sophomore  with  advanced 
standing  is  required  to  take  an  examination  in  double  entry  book- 
keeping on  the  evening  of  September  9  or  11  at  7  o'clock  (see 
calendar  on  page  2), 
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Retool  of 
Commerce 
Sc  Jfinante 


An  Incorporated  Institution  of  College  Grade 

WITH   PRIVILEGE   OF    GRANTING   DEGREES 


CATALOGUE 
1915-1916 


Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

316  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Downtown  Office  Open  from  July  15  to  October  1 
TREMONT  BUILDING,  73  TREMONT  STREET 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
of  the 
BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
Evening  Sessions  Only 
Established  in  1907;  incorporated  in  1911.     Offers  the  following  four-year  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  (Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science) :  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Finance  and  Bond  Salesmanship,  and  Professional  Accountancy.     Any  one 
passrug  the  examination  for  advanced  standing,  is  enabled  to  complete  any  one  of 
the  three  regular  courses  and  secure  the  degree  in  three  years.     Special  courses  in 
addition  to  regular  courses. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Evening  Sessions  Only 
Established  in  1898;  incorporated  in  1904.     Provides  a  four-years'  course  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Bar  and  grants  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

SCHOOL  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  ENGINEERING 
Day  Sessions 
Four-year  courses  of  college  grade  in  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Civil  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  in  co-operation  with  business  firms.     Students  earn  while  learning.    Open 
to  High  School  graduates. 

HUNTINGTON  SCHOOL 

Day  Sessions 

A  high-grade  school,  consisting  of  a  Preparatory  Department  of  seven  classes 

fitting  for  Colleges,  Technical  and  Professional  Schools,  a  Technical  Department, 

fitting  for  positions  along  engineering  lines,  and  a  Business  Department  preparing 

students  for  business  pursuits. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Evening  Sessions 
A  school  of  high  school  grade  preparing  students  for  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools, 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  Lowell  School  for  Industrial  Foremen,  and  our  professional 
schools. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Evening  Sessions 
Offers  all  of  the  courses  of  the  regular  Business  School  program,  and  additional 
cultiu-al  courses,  preparing  for  business  and  admission  to  our  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

(College  Grade) 

Evening  Sessions 
A  school  offering  three  and  four-year  courses  in  Chemistry,  Chemical,  Electrical, 
Structural,  Railroad  and  Mimicipal  Engineering. 

SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING 
Day  and  Evening  Sessions 
Deals  with  the  construction,  care,  repair  and  operation  of  all  types  of  gasoline 
vehicles;  alargestaff  of  teachers;  ample  equipment  and  garage. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  schools  or  departments, 
address  the  Director  of  Education, 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H. 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Back  Bay  4400. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF  THE 


Cj)00l  of 

Commerce  Si  fin^ntt 


1915-1916 


SDepartment  at  (Knacation 

OF  THE 
BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


1915 

Sept.  14  and  16  (7.30  p.m.)     Entrance   Examinations   for   Ad- 
vanced Standing  (316  Hunting- 
ton Ave.) 
Sept.  13  to  17  inclusive  Week  of  Enrollment 

(11  A.M.  to  9.30  P.M.)       (316  Huntington  Ave.,  or  Tremont 

Bldg.,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston) 
Sept.  13  to  17  (7.00  p.m.)       Examinations  for  Removal  of  Con- 
ditions (316  Huntington  Ave.) 
Sept.  20  (7.00  P.M.)  Opening  Exercises  of  the  School  of 

Commerce  and  Finance,  and  the 
Evening  Law  School 
Oct.  12  Columbus  Day 

Nov.  25  Thanksgiving  Day- 

Dec.  23  (9.30  P.M.)  Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

1916 

Jan.  6  (7.00  p.m.)  Christmas  Vacation  Ends 

Feb.  4  Close  of  First  Semester 

Feb.  7  Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

Feb.  22  Washington's  Birthday 

April  19  Patriots'  Day 

May  30  Memorial  Day 

June  5-9  Final  Examinations 

OPENING  EXERCISES 

The  opening  of  the  first  semester  will  be  on  Monday,  September  20th,  at 
7.00  P.M.,  in  Bates  Hall.  At  this  time  plans  for  the  coming  school  year  will  be 
discussed  and  the  various  classes  organized.  There  will  also  be  addresses  by 
prominent  business  men.  This  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  general  public  and 
those  who  contemplate  enrolling  in  the  School  or  whose  plans  are  not  yet 
determined  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

OFFICE  HOURS 

A  downtown  oflSce  will  be  located  in  the  Tremont  Building  (73  Tremont 
Street)  from  July  16  to  October  1.  This  office  will  be  open  each  week  day  from 
10.00  A.M.  to  6.00  P.M.,  excepting  Saturdays,  on  which  day  it  will  be  closed  at 
2.00  P.M.     It  will  be  open  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30. 

The  Educational  oflSce  at  316  Huntington  Avenue  will  be  open  each  week 
day  from  9.00  a.m.  to  9.00  p.m. 

Telephone  Connections — 316  Huntington  Avenue,  Back  Bay  4400.  (Ask 
for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.)  Tremont  Building,  Haymarket 
S148. 
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General  Administrative  Officers 

of  the 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

ARTHUE  S.  JOHNSON,  President  LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 

GEORGE  W.  MEHAFFEY,  General  Secretary 

Committee  on  Education 

WILLIAM  E.  MURDOCK,  Chairman 
ALBERT  H.  CURTIS  MORGAN  L.  COOLEY 

GEORGE  H.  MARTIN 

Executive  OflBlcers 

of  the 

Department  of  Education 

FRANK  P.  SPEARE,  M.H.,  Director 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Asst.  Director  and  Bursar 

WALTER  G.  HILL,  A.B.,  Asst.  Bursar 

EDWARD  H.  BROOKE.  A.B..  Registrar 

CHARLES  B.  GRAY,  A.B.,  Secretary 

FRED  L.  DAWSON,  Field  Secretary 

Corporate  Officers 

of  the 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Vice-President 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Bursar 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.  H.,  Dean 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP.  B.C.S.,  Assistant  Dean 

BERTHA  M.  STRATTON,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Recorder 

Executive  Committee 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman 
Morgan  L.  Coolet,  C.P.A.  Franklin  W.  Ganse,  LL.B. 

J.^Edward  Masters,  C.P.A.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson 
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Bir^ctora 


George  L.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop,  Certified  Public  Accountants 

Wtt-t.tam  J.  BoARDMAN,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Charles  A.  Brown,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 

Frank  W.  Carter,  President  of  the  Boston  Belting  Company 

George  W.  Coleman,  Director  of  Publicity,  W.  H.  McEIwain  Company 

Morgan  L.  Coolet,  of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants 

Lewis  A.  Crossett,  President  of  the  Crossett  Shoe  Company 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 

Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager  of  Home  OflSce  Agency,  The  Columbian 
National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

William  S.  Kemp,  Treasurer  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company 

Henrt  G.  Lord,  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Nagle 

J.  Edward  Masters,  New  England  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Company,  Chartered  Accountants 

George  W.  MEHArFET,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Walter  B.  Mossman,  of  the  firm  of  R,  H.  Steams  &  Company 

William  E.  Murdock,  of  the  firm  of  Sampson  &  Murdock  Company,  Publishers 

Silas  Peirce,  President  of  Silas  Peirce  Company 

George  S.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  England  Power  Company  and  Ex- 
President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  Director  of  Education  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified 
Public  Accounts 


FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  Dean 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 

CHARLES  F.  RITTENHOUSE,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Head  of  Accounting  Department  and  Instructor  in  Accounting 

HAROLD  A.  MARVIN,  C.P.A. 

Director  of  Courses  in  Cost  Accounting  and  System  Building,  and  Lecturer  in 
Municipal  Accounting 

JAMES  WILLING,  C.A. 

Instructor  in  Auditing 

ALFRED  J.  THOMPSON 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

RAYMOND  G.  LAIRD,  B.C.S.»  C.P.A. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

HERBERT  J.  BALL,  S.B. 
Instructor  in  Cost  Accounting  and  System  Building 

THOMAS  E.  PENARD.  S.B. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  of  Accounting 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Accounting,  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

ARTHUR  F.  O'MALLEY,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

MORGAN  L.  COOLEY,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

ALBERT  B.  CLTITIS,  B.C.S. 

(Office  Manager  for  Bright,  Sears  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Brokers'  Offices 

HERBERT  F.  FRENCH,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Herbert  F.  French  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

HERBERT  A.  GTONEY 

(Auditor  for  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting 

FERDINAND  M.  HOLMES 

(Trust  Officer  for  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Executors  and  Trustees 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT  (continued) 

J.  EDWARD  MASTERS,  C.P.A. 

(New  England  Manager  for  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

FRANK  P.  SPEARE,  M.H. 

(Director  of  Education  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.) 

Lecturer  in  Business  Ethics 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  LAW 

WILLIAM  E.  DORMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

GUY  NEWHALL,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

HENRY  C.  SAWYER,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Sawyer,  Hardy  &  Stone) 
Lecturer  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 
Lecturers 

RALPH  B.  WILSON,  A.M. 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING,  Ph.D. 

HENRY  A.  ERHARDT,  A.B. 

W.  T.  PEARSON,  A.B. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 
GEORGE  A.  GOULDING,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

SPANISH 
JAMES  LOGIE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE,  Adviser 

PUBLICITY 

WILLIAM  J.  BOARDMAN,  A.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company) 
Director  of  the  Course 
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FACULTY 

PUBLICITY  (continued) 

PAUL  L.  LEWIS 

(Manager  of  Service  Department,  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company) 

JOHN  J.  MORGAN 


CHARLES  C.  PARLIN,  A.B, 

(Manager  of  Division  of  Commercial  Research,  Curtis  Publishing  Company) 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

GUY  W.  COX,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

(Coimsel  for  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company) 

HERBERT  B.  DOW,  A.M. 

(Actuary,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company) 

FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE 

(Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance 

Company) 

HARRY  N.  HAVEN 

(Manager  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company) 

LEMUEL  G.  HODGKINS 

(Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts) 

WILLIAM  C.  JOHNSON 

(Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  The  Colmnbian  National  Life 
Insurance  Company) 

ARNOLD  A.  RAND 

(Vice-President  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company) 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS 

EDWARD  L.  HARRIS 

(New  England  Credit  Manager,  Swift  &  Company) 

JOHN  J.  MLWDO 

(Manager  Credit  Department,  Jordan  Marsh  Company) 

GARDINER  E.  THORPE 
(Superintendent  of  The  Bradstreet  Company) 

NORMAN  I.  ADAMS,  A.B. 

(Manager  Credit  Department,  The  National  Shawmut  Bank) 

A.  P.  BROWN 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Company) 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

BUYING  AND  COMMERCIAL  RESOURCES 

CHARLES  A.  BROWN 

(General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company) 

RALPH  B.  WILSON,  A.M. 

F.  P.  MOONEY 

(Purchasing  Agent,  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Company) 

EDGAR  H.  SAVAGE 

(Purchasing  Agent,  W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons  Company) 

H.  R.  LANE,  A.B.,  M.C.S. 
(Aasbtant  Merchandising  Manager,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company) 

SALESMANSHIP 

HARRY  N.  HAVEN 
(Manager  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company) 
Director  of  the  Course 

SALES  MANAGERSHIP 

FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE 
(Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance 

Company) 

E.  M.  FISHER.  A.B. 

(Supervisor  of  Selling,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company) 

G.  P.  ROGERS 

(Sales  Manager,  Loose- Wiles  Company) 

WILLIAM  C.  BAMBURGH 

(Advertising  Manager,  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company) 

REAL  ESTATE 

S.  LELAND  MONTAGUE 

Director  of  the  Course 


THE  MODERN  INTERPRETATION  OF  BUSINESS 

Business  is  no  longer  regarded  simply  as  a  competition  or 
game  in  which  one  man  or  concern  seeks  to  excel  another,  but 
rather  as  a  profession  demanding  that  the  man  who  would  rise 
and  remain  at  the  head,  should  constantly  outgrow  himself 
in  skill  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  corporation  or  business 
concern  which  is  to  endure  be  handled  in  a  scientific  manner; 
its  past  recorded,  its  present  constantly  checked  up,  and  its 
future  plotted  years  in  advance.  This  new  interpretation  of 
business  has  called  into  being  Schools  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
dealing  with  the  technique  of  scientific  business  administration 
and  accounting,  and  such  schools  are  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  stability  and  advancement  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

THE  BUSINESS  ENGINEER  OR  ACCOUNTANT 

This  conception  has  also  created  a  new  professional  man, 
the  business  engineer  or  accountant,  who  possesses  the  ability 
to  scientifically  study  a  business,  learn  its  true  condition,  review 
its  past  failures  and  successes,  chart  its  future  and  plan  and 
carry  out  its  reorganization  and  development. 

SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

Schools  for  the  training  of  such  men  are  extremely  difficult 
to  organize  and  conduct.  The  teaching  must  be  authoritative, 
practical,  direct  and  comprehensible  to  experienced  business 
men.  The  difficulties  of  assembling  a  faculty  and  administering 
the  affairs  of  such  a  school  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  organization  or  individual  and  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  those  of  broad  business  and  educational  experience, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  an  institution  in  touch  with  commerce 
and  industry  and  familiar  with  the  needs  of  business  men. 
There  are  several  strong  Schools  of  Commerce  and  Finance  in 
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America,  but  none  has  had  a  more  rapid  rise  to  pre-eminence 
or  has  created  more  favorable  comment  than  that  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Admirably  housed  in 
the  magnificent  plant  of  the  Association,  liberally  provided 
with  working  equipment,  scientifically  managed,  and  properly 
taught,  its  development  and  efiiciency  are  an  acknowledged 
achievement. 

NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT 

Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  School  System  of 
the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  during  the  past 
eighteen  years  are  not  surprised  at  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  The  Association  oper- 
ates seven  great  schools,  four  of  college  grade,  which  have  won 
a  national  reputation  for  efficiency  and  are  recognized  as 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  great  success  of  the  Association  School  System  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  side  issue  or  an 
institution  devoted  to  other  types  of  education,  but  part  of  a 
great  system  planned  and  operated  to  meet  the  highest  needs 
of  employed  men  of  all  classes,  in  which  work  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation stands  pre-eminent. 

MODERN  PERIOD 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  its  modern  period  of  development 
dates  from  its  incorporation  in  1911  when  the  degree  granting 
privilege  v/as  obtained  and  the  School  put  on  a  college  basis. 

SKILLED  LEADERSHIP 

We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  our  leadership  and 
teaching  during  these  latter  years  and  the  faculty  has  constantly 
improved.  We  are  able  to  announce  for  the  coming  year  the 
best  balanced  and  strongest  corps  of  instructors  which  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  assemble  and  the  School  will  enter  upon  the 
new  year  thoroughly  qualified  to  maintain  its  standards. 
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METHODS  ADOPTED 

All  educators  appreciate  that  wherever  possible  theory  and 
practice  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  many  Schools  of  Commerce 
the  instruction  is  largely  given  through  lectures  with  compara- 
tively little  practice.  The  method  of  the  Association  School 
is  just  the  reverse.  A  great  deal  of  practice  is  given  combined 
with  lectures  and  demonstrations.  This  is  the  only  school  in 
America  which  has  maintained  this  system  throughout  and  the 
results  have  amply  justified  the  time  and  expense  involved. 
All  of  our  teachers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  method 
and  several  are  the  product  of  our  School  so  that  entering 
students  as  well  as  upper  class  men  may  be  sure  that  the  tra- 
ditions and  methods  of  the  past  will  be  fully  maintained. 

REFINEMENT  OF  DETAIL 

A  critical  survey  has  been  made  of  the  School  in  all  its 
departments.  Every  feature  which  showed  any  weakness 
has  been  strengthened  and  improved.  Several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  faculty,  men  have  been  promoted  to  positions 
of  greater  responsibility,  and  each  course  given  to  the  most 
competent  man.  We  have  been  especially  fortunate  in  securing 
some  exceptionally  capable  men  of  broad  experience  and  tech- 
nical training  to  handle  the  strictly  professional  side  of  the  work 
in  Costs,  System  Building  and  similar  subjects.  A  new  course 
in  Life  Insurance  is  also  announced  and  the  program  generally 
enriched.  We  approach  the  season  of  1915-16  with  the  utmost 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  provide  our  students  with  as  com- 
plete and  thorough  instruction  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  school 
of  this  kind. 
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The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  a  technical  insti- 
tution of  college  grade.  It  was  incorporated  in  January,  1911; 
in  March  of  the  same  year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
granted  it  power  to  confer  upon  its  graduates  the  degrees  of 
B.C.S.  (Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science)  and  M.C.S.  (Master 
of  Commercial  Science) . 

The  School  was  formally  opened  as  an  incorporated  insti- 
tution September  25th,  1911,  ofiFering  its  regular  courses  through 
evening  sessions  only.  The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  as  follows : 

1911-1912 153 

1912-1913 243 

1913-1914 664 

1914-1915 761 

The  ages  of  the  students  range  from  nineteen  to  fifty-six 
years.  These  men  include  in  their  number  office  managers, 
technical  engineers,  lawyers,  accountants,  commercial  teachers, 
credit-men,  salesmen,  buyers,  bank  clerks,  private  secretaries, 
bookkeepers  and  assistant  bookkeepers.  By  reason  of  their 
maturity  and  practical  experience  they  are  able  to  acquire  and 
assimilate  much  more  technical  knowledge  in  a  given  time  than 
could  men  of  less  years  or  business  experience.  The  quality 
of  a  man's  daily  work  is  benefited  almost  from  the  time  he  enters 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  because  of  the  practical 
instruction  he  receives,  while  the  grade  of  his  work  at  the  School 
is  much  improved  by  his  constant  contact  with  actual  conditions 
in  business  during  the  day.  A  large  number  of  students  receive 
an  increase  in  income  during  their  first  year  at  the  School  and 
further  increases  follow  as  a  natural  sequence  to  increased 
abiHty. 

Three  regular  courses  are  offered — Business  Administration, 
Professional  Accountancy  and  Finance.  These  courses  are  spe- 
cially planned  to  prepare  men  for  public  accounting,  to  pass  C.  P. 
A.  examinations,  and  to  become  office  managers,  bankers,  audit- 
ors, cost  accountants,  buyers,  salesmen,  credit-men,  advertising 
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managers,  etc.  In  choosing  a  life  career  if  a  man's  aspira- 
tions do  not  reach  beyond  the  work  of  a  bookkeeper  or  office 
clerk  then  the  preparation  offered  by  business  schools  and  the 
commercial  departments  of  high  schools  may  suffice.  If, 
however,  he  aspires  to  become  a  speciaHst  in  business,  the  train- 
ing for  which  should  be  as  complete  as  that  required  for  law, 
engineering  or  medicine,  he  should  secure  his  preparation  from 
some  institution  of  college  grade  where  the  quahty  and  scope 
of  instruction  is  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  schools  of  law, 
engineering  or  medicine. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  several  respects.  It  is  not  a  money  making  insti- 
tution, but  part  of  a  great  educational  system  hberally  endowed 
through  its  buildings  and  equipment.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  are  men  of  liberal  education  and  broad  experience,  not 
alone  in  the  teaching  of  their  subjects  but  in  the  cormnercial 
application  of  them.  Its  students  are  mature  men  of  excep- 
tional ambition  and  intelhgence  with  whom  it  is  an  inspiration 
to  associate.  Men  of  discrimination  who  are  serious  in  their 
determination  to  secure  the  very  best  training  that  is  available 
will  appreciate  the  desirability  of  identifying  themselves  with  a 
school  which  has  as  its  avowed  purpose  the  creation  of  voca- 
tional efficiency,  and  which  adapts  its  methods  and  courses  of 
study  to  the  immediate  needs  of  American  business  men, — en- 
abhng  them  to  develop  their  capacities  to  the  highest  degree. 

Statistics  show  that  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
is  the  third  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Its  enrollment  of  761  students  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  School  was  incorporated  only  four  years 
ago. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  accounting  subjects  receive  far  too 
little  attention  in  many  institutions  that  aim  to  prepare  their 
students  for  pubhc  or  private  practice  in  accountancy.  A 
special  effort  has  been  made  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  to  meet  this  criticism,  and  to  offer  courses  of  such 
length  and  character  as  to  really  accompKsh  the  desired  end. 

A  great  amount  of  preparation  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  in  order  to  provide  efficient  instruction  in  accountancy 
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subjects  and  to  furnish  suitable  material  for  intensified  practice 
work  in  bookkeeping  technique,  auditing,  system  building  and 
cost  accounting.  All  practice  work  assigned  to  and  later  sub- 
mitted by  students  should  be  carefully  examined,  graded  and 
promptly  returned.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  to  cover  the 
amount  of  practice  work  essential  to  developing  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  accounting  subjects,  and  no  institution  can  expect 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  the  time  ordinarily  devoted  to 
them. 

A  consideration  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  accounting 
subjects  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  will  show  that 
the  criticism  made  concerning  such  schools  in  general  has  been 
met.  The  courses  offered  in  this  school  require  far  more  class 
room  hours  devoted  to  accountancy  subjects  than  is  customary 
in  other  similar  institutions.  Also  students  are  required  to  per- 
form much  more  practice  work  than  is  customary,  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  of  outside  work  being  over  1200.  In  other 
words,  in  order  for  a  man  to  graduate  from  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  devote  about  1800  hours  to  ac- 
counting subjects,  two-thirds  of  which  is  given  up  to  carefully 
graded  practice  work.  The  same  thoroughness  which  charac- 
terizes the  work  in  accounting  is  emphasized  in  the  subjects 
dealing  with  Business  Law,  Buying,  Salesmanship,  Sales 
Managership,  Commercial  Credits,  Pubhcity,  Investments, 
Real  Estate,  etc. 

During  the  past  few  years  courses  in  Accounting,  Business 
Law,  Economics,  etc.,  have  been  exploited  by  various  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  purely  as  money  making  propositions. 
Correspondence  courses  are  not  to  be  compared  with  resident 
instruction.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  personal  contact  with  the  instructors,  and  the  inspi- 
ration and  helpfulness  which  comes  from  associating  with  a 
class  of  ambitious  and  experienced  men. 
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Three  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science  are  offered 
by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance: 
Business  Administration 
Professional  Accountancy 
Finance 
A  complete  description  of  each  of  these  courses  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Any  man  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school  or  its  equivalent, 
may  register  for  any  of  the  evening  courses  offered  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

A  non-high  school  graduate  may  enroll  as  a  conditional 
candidate  for  the  degree  and  take  any  of  the  regular  courses 
or  elect  any  subjects  offered  in  the  regular  programmes  of  the 
School.  (See  provision  on  page  22  covering  the  minimum 
graduation  requirements.) 

The  chief  function  of  this  School  is  to  be  of  service  to  those 
who  merit  service.  To  that  end  it  waives  the  traditional 
entrance  requirements  and  opens  its  doors  to  any  man  who  is 
willing  to  forego  social  pleasures  in  order  that  he  may  devote 
all  his  spare  time  to  study. 

The  standards  set  by  the  School  are  unusually  high  in  all 
subjects.  It  prefers  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  an  institu- 
tion where  the  entrance  requirements  are  exceptionally  liberal 
but  where  the  standard  for  graduation  is  exceptionally  high. 
Any  man  who  can  complete  a  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  and  meet  the  minimum  graduation  requirements 
for  non-high  school  graduates  is  thoroughly  entitled  to  the 
degree.  If  a  man  enters  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  standards 
of  the  course  he  is  advised  to  repeat  the  work  or  transfer  to 
another  course  better  adapted  to  his  ability. 
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Period  of  Attendance 

The  school  year  consists  of  thirty-six  weeks,  and  commences 
September  20,  1915. 

Four-Year  Course 

It  requires  four  years  of  attendance  to  complete  any  of  the 
regular  courses  unless  one  enters  with  advanced  standing,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  completed  in  three  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  four-year  course  attendance  is  required 
on  two  evenings  of  each  week,  and  during  the  remaining  two 
years  attendance  is  required  on  three  evenings  of  each  week. 
No  entrance  examination  is  required  from  those  who  enroll 
for  a  four-year  course  because  the  work  in  accounting  given  in 
the  first  year  does  not  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping. 

Three- Year  Course 

A  student  may  complete  any  of  these  courses  in  three  years 
provided  he  enters  with  advanced  standing.  This  calls  for 
attendance  three  evenings  each  week  throughout  the  three 
years.  A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  with  advanced  standing 
must  pass  an  examination  in  accounting.  This  examination 
presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping 
as  applied  to  mercantile  businesses,  a  familiarity  with  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments, and  the  abihty  to  open  and  close  a  set  of  books  properly. 
(Specimen  questions  taken  from  past  examinations  are  given 
below.)  Graduates  of  business  schools  and  commercial  depart- 
ments of  high  schools  where  a  thorough  training  in  modern 
bookkeeping  methods  is  provided  should  be  able  to  pass  the 
examination  for  advanced  standing,  especially  if  they  have  had 
practical  experience  in  bookkeeping.  Teachers  of  bookkeeping 
and  experienced  bookkeepers  should  also  be  able  to  pass  this 
examination  without  difiiculty. 

It  is  highly  essential  to  make  a  distinction  between  those 
who  do  not  understand  bookkeeping  and  those  who  have  a 
sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  up  the  study  of 
higher  accountancy,  for  in  no  other  way  can  justice  be  done 
to  both  groups.     The  former  must  be  given  a  thorough  training 
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in  the  elementary  principles  before  attempting  to  take  up  more 
advanced  work,  while  the  latter  is  prepared  to  start  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  accounting  subjects.  The  entrance  exami- 
nation affords  a  proper  basis  for  determining  which  students 
are  eligible  for  advanced  standing.  Therefore,  if  a  man  con- 
siders that  he  is  capable  of  completing  a  regular  course  in  three 
years  he  is  asked  to  demonstrate  his  preparedness  by  passing 
an  examination. 

Those  who  desire  to  take  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Assistant  Dean  and 
if  necessary  to  devote  some  time  in  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tion. The  examination  may  be  taken  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7.30  o'clock  p.m.,  on 
September  14  or  16. 

SPECIMEN  QUESTIONS  TAKEN  FROM  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  ADVANCED  STANDING 

1.  How  should  one  proceed  to  detect  errors  in  a  trial 
balance? 

2.  Following  are  the  titles  of  several  ledger  accounts 
common  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  bookkeeping.  Indi- 
cate, by  placing  an  A,  L,  R  or  E  on  the  left  margin,  which  ones 
show  by  their  balances  an  asset,  HabiUty,  revenue  or  expense. 

Corporation  Taxes  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Office  Stationery  Rent  Received  in  Advance 

Stable  Supplies  on  Hand  Securities  Owned 

Taxes  Paid  in  Advance  Good  Will 

Insurance  Premiums  Prepaid     Commissions  Earned 
Notes  Payable  Salaries  and  Wages  Accrued 

Cash  Office  Help 

Accrued  Interest  on  Mortgages  Payable 

3.  (a)  How  often  is  it  possible  to  compile  a  profit  and  loss 
statement  and  a  balance  sheet  in  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
business,  as  a  general  proposition? 

(6)     How  often  should  ledger  accounts  be  ruled  off? 
(c)     How  do  you  arrange  accounts  in  a  general  ledger — 
that  is,  in  what  order  do  you  arrange  them? 
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4.  Make  up  an  expense  account  containing  several  items, 
as  it  would  appear  in  the  general  ledger.  Illustrate  how  it 
should  be  closed  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  controlling  accounts? 
Give  an  example  and  tell  what  is  debited  and  credited  to  such  an 
account,  and  explain  its  relations  to  its  subsidiary  records. 

6.  Of  what  use  are  special  columns  in  books  of  original 
entry. 5^     Explain  their  advantages. 

7.  Give  a  brief  rule  for  determining  which  accounts  are 
to  be  debited  and  credited  in  recording  business  transactions. 

8.  (a)  What  is  represented  by  the  excess  of  assets  over 
liabilities? 

(6)  What  is  represented  by  the  excess  of  liabilities  over 
assets? 

9.  Describe  fully  how  one  should  proceed  to  reconcile  a 
bank  balance. 

10.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Journal  in  a  set  of  books 
where  a  Cash  Book,  Purchase  Book  and  Sales  Book  are  kept? 

11.  Make  out  a  bank  check. 

12.  Make  out  a  note. 

13.  If  you  receive  a  note  from  John  Smith  (one  of  your 
customers)  to  apply  on  account,  how  and  where  would  you 
record  this  transaction?  Illustrate  by  showing  the  entry  you 
would  make  for  it. 

14.  What  is  the  difference  betv^een  single  entry  and 
double  entry  bookkeeping? 

15.  Define  the  following  terms:  Fixed  Assets,  Current 
Assets,  Fixed  Liabilities,  Current  Liabilities,  Gross  Profit,  Net 
Profit  from  Operations,  Net  Profit,  Surplus,  Net  Worth. 

16.  To  what  accounts  would  you  charge  the  following 
items?  Freight  Inward,  Sales  Returns,  Cash  Discounts  on  Sales, 
Rent,    Insurance   Premiums. 

17.  Outline  the  rulings  of  a  Cash  Book  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  explain  how  cash  transactions  are  recorded  therein, 
and  how  postings  are  made  to  the  General  Ledger. 

18.  What  are  the  functions  of  a  Purchase  Book,  Sales 
Book  and  a  Journal. 
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General  Remarks  Bearing  Upon  Courses 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  is  to  provide  thorough  and 
adequate  training  for  a  business  career.  Every  attempt  is 
made  to  conduct  the  courses  along  strictly  practical  lines  and 
to  furnish  the  students  with  a  knowledge  of  modern  business 
customs  which  they  will  be  able  to  apply  to  their  every-day 
lives.  It  is  vitally  important  for  a  man  who  desires  to  become 
a  successful  business  man  to  secure  the  most  authentic  instruc- 
tion that  is  available. 

It  is  diifficult  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  of  accounting 
without  a  great  amount  of  practice  work.  Lectures  alone  will 
not  develop  a  finished  accountant.  An  elastic  knowledge  of  a 
technical  subject  and  the  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge  comes 
only  through  lectures  supplemented  by  intensified  practice. 
A  student  who  attempts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  accounting 
by  lectures  alone  finds  when  he  has  completed  his  course  that 
he  is  deficient  in  technique;  a  deficiency  which  he  does  not 
realize  until  he  attempts  to  put  his  training  into  practice. 

In  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  a  large  amount 
of  practice  work  is  required  to  be  done  in  connection  with  all 
technical  subjects.  The  larger  part  of  this  work  must  be  per- 
formed outside  of  the  class  and  takes  considerable  time. 

The  completion  of  a  course  at  this  school  means  a  sacrifice 
of  social  pleasure  and  the  giving  up  of  much  of  one's  spare  time. 
For  those  who  enroll  in  any  of  the  four-year  courses  the  average 
time  required  for  outside  work  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours 
a  week. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  announcement  of  lecture 
courses  in  Buying,  Publicity,  Life  Insurance,  Salesmanship, 
Sales  Managership,  Commercial  Credits,  Investments,  Corpora- 
tion Finance  and  Ileal  Estate,  as  shown  on  the  last  pages  of 
this  catalogue. 
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TERM  WORK  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

Term  Work 

All  term  work  assigned  is  required  to  be  prepared  and 
submitted  by  students.  It  is  then  examined,  graded  and  re- 
turned to  them,  with  corrections  clearly  noted  for  their  benefit. 
The  marks  used  in  grading  term  work  and  examinations  are  as 
follows : 

A— 90%  to  100% 

B— 80%to    90% 
C— 70%to    80%      ' 
D— Below     70% 

The  minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  all  term  work 
with  a  grade  of  "D"  is  required  to  be  repeated  until  a  passing 
mark  is  attained. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects 
consist  of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up;  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  in  connection  with  financial  statements,  adjusting 
entries  and  closing  entries  are  assigned;  accounting  systems 
and  sets  of  instructions  for  their  conduct  are  required  to  be 
prepared;  sets  of  books  are  audited  and  audit  reports  and  work- 
ing papers  are  required  to  be  submitted;  a  great  variety  of 
C.  P.  A.  questions  in  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Accounting 
and  Auditing  are  required  to  be  answered;  and  problems  are 
given  deahng  with  the  accounts  of  public  utihties,  municipalities, 
executors  and  trustees,  manufacturing  concerns,  etc. 

Business  law,  economics,  life  insurance,  buying,  publicity, 
salesmanship,  commercial  credits,  sales  managership,  invest- 
ments and  real  estate,  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures  supple- 
mented by  reading  assigned  for  home  study. 

No  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  will  he  admitted 
to  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  Classes  unless  all  term  work  previously 
assigned  to  him  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 
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Examinations 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  first  term,  and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Make-up  examinations  will  be  given  at  7.00  p.m.,  during  the 
week  of  September  13  to  17,  inclusive,  and  during  the  school 
year  as  is  necessary. 

Examination  papers  are  examined,  graded  and  returned 
to  students  as  promptly  as  possible. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  classes  following  the  return  of 
examination  papers  in  economics,  law  and  accounting  subjects, 
the  instructors  give  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  and 
discuss  any  matters  relating  to  them  which  the  students  desire 
to  suggest. 

If  a  student  is  absent  from,  or  fails  to  pass,  an  examination 
he  is  then  required  to  take  a  make-up  examination.  If  he 
fails  to  pass  the  make-up  examination  he  is  given  another 
opportunity  to  pass  off  his  condition  but  only  two  make-up 
examinations  will  be  given  in  each  subject.  If  he  fails 
to  pass  both  these  examinations  he  will  be  conditioned  in  that 
subject  and  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  work  in  which  he  is 
conditioned  unless  excused  therefrom  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
Faculty.  Conditions  may  be  carried  forward  but  they  must 
be  passed  off  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  graduate. 

Examinations  are  graded  the  same  as  term  work.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  are  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  examinations  marked  "D" 
incur  conditions  which  are  required  to  be  ultimately  passed  off 
before  one  is  permitted  to  graduate. 

Non-high  school  graduates  who  contemplate  receiving 
the  degree  should  bear  in  mind  that  at  least  75%  of  their  term 
work  and  50%  of  their  examinations  must  have  grades  of  "B" 
or  higher. 

The  Honor  System 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  all  examinations  have  been  conducted  under  the 
Honor  System.     If  there  is  any  class  of  educational  institu- 
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tions  where  the  Honor  System  should  be  practiced  it  is  in  those 
institutions  where  men  are  trained  for  business  careers.  The 
mere  act  of  enrolUng  as  a  student  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  implies  a  willingness  to  abide  by  and  contribute 
to  the  moral  support  of  this  system.  Examinations  are  not 
proctored  and  the  members  of  each  class  jointly  and  severally 
assume  the  responsibility  of  conducting  examinations  honor- 
ably and  orderly. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
students  working  together  on  term  work  when  each  contributes 
his  share  of  efforts  and  ideas.  In  fact,  genuine  benefits  should 
accrue  from  an  interchange  of  ideas  where  each  man  does  his 
part  of  the  work. 

Reports  of  Standing 

At  the  close  of  each  year  a  report  of  his  standing  is  rendered 
to  each  student  who  has  completed  the  required  work.  In 
case  a  student's  work  is  unsatisfactory  he  may  be  required  to 
repeat  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  his  work  has  been  un- 
satisfactory, drop  one  or  more  subjects,  or  withdraw  from  the 
course. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.C. S. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be 
conferred  upon  any  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high 
school,  if  he  completes  all  term  work  and  examinations  pre- 
scribed in  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  who  are  not  High  School  Graduates 

A  man  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate  may  enroll  for 
any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science.  The  degree,  will  be  conferred  upon  him  provided: 
First,  he  completes  75%  of  the  term  work  prescribed  with  a 
grade  of  "B"  or  higher  and  the  balance  of  the  term  work  with 
a  grade  of  "C";  second,  he  passes  50%  of  all  examinatic«is  pre- 
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I  scribed  in  the  course  for  which  he  is  enrolled  with  a  grade  of 

I  "B"  or  higher  and  the  remaining  50%  with  a  grade  of  "C"; 

I  third,  he  has  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  warrant,  in 

\  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  his  receiving  the  degree. 

\ 
«  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.C.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Conmiercial  Science  from 
an  approved  school  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  They  are 
required  to  take  a  one-year  graduate  course,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass  examinations  upon  the 
subjects  therein  pursued.  They  may  also  be  required  to  prepare 
a  thesis  on  a  subject  to  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Attendance 

Except  in  case  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  causes, 
eighty  per  cent  of  attendance  in  each  subject  is  prescribed  as  a 
minimum  requirement  for  graduation. 

Honorary  Distinction 

Two  honorary  designations  are  granted  at  the  time  of 
conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work 
and  examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90% 
of  A's  and  no  marks  below  B. 

With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's 
and  of  the  balance  75%  of  B's. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  this  heading  are  classed  those  who  enroll  for  one  or 
more  subjects  but  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  complete  course. 
Special  students  may  later  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  credited  with  all  work  satisfactorily 
completed. 

Any  one  or  more  subjects  offered  by  the  School  may  be 
taken  by  special  students.  The  following  lecture  courses  which 
are  included  in  the  Business  Administration  course  should 
appeal  particularly  to  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  business 
and  who  desire  to  obtain  the  best  possible  instruction  along 
some  particular  line: 

Buying  and  Commercial  Resources       Real  Estate 
Publicity  Salesmanship 

Sales  Managership  Corporation  Finance 

Commercial  Credits  Investments 

Money  and  Banking  Life  Insurance 

There  are  few  men  engaged  in  business  who  could  not  secure 
some  valuable  ideas  from  the  lectures  dealing  with  any  one  of 
the  above  subjects.  The  lecturers  are  speciahsts  of  wide  expe- 
rience, and  they  give  to  those  who  attend  their  lectures 
the  gist  of  their  practical  knowledge  which  it  has  taken  them 
years  to  acquire. 

During  the  school  year  of  1914-15  there  were  approximately 
200  men  who  attended  the  lectures  dealing  with  the  foregoing 
subjects.  There  is  no  better  way  to  prepare  for  advancement 
than  by  being  ready  when  the  opportunity  for  advancement  oc- 
curs. It  costs  nothing  to  carry  practical  knowledge  once  it  is 
acquired,  and  it  is  the  most  useful,  productive  kind  of  knowledge 
that  one  engaged  in  business  can  possess.  A  man  engaged  in  sell- 
ing should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  Publicity  and  Commer- 
cial Credits  because  each  of  those  departments  are  so  closely 
related  to  his  work;  and  he  should  understand  the  organization 
and  administration  of  a  Purchasing  Department  in  that  he  may 
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have  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  opposite  side  of  his  vocation. 
Regardless  of  the  particular  department  of  a  business  in  which  a 
man  may  be  engaged,  he  is  worth  far  more  to  himself  and  to  his 
business  if  he  possesses  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  organization 
and  administration  methods  of  the  other  departments. 

A  student  may  elect  to  take  any  one  of  the  accounting 
subjects,  or  he  may  take  Law  and  Accounting  only,  omitting 
the  courses  in  Economics.  The  completion  of  a  special  pro- 
gramme consisting  of  Law  and  Accounting  subjects  should 
prepare  one  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  In  fact,  the 
course  in  Professional  Accountancy  is  designed  to  provide  a 
man  with  a  much  more  complete  preparation  in  accountancy 
than  is  contemplated  by  the  C.  P.  A,  examinations  in  any  state. 

Descriptions  of  the  above  courses  will  be  found  on  the  last 
pages  of  this  catalogue  under  the  heading,  "Description  of 
Subjects." 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES  AND  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the 
opportunities  in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  quaUfied 
men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate 
business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers 
to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening 
courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service 
to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  econontics, 
business  law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  com- 
mercial subjects  to  their  programmes;  many  of  them  are  offer- 
ing elaborate  four-year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial 
high  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.     The  field 
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of  commercial  teaching  offers  most  attractive  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  properly  prepared. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  commercial  teachers  to  possess  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach 
than  they  expect  their  students  to  acquire.  A  competent 
commercial  teacher  should  have  more  than  a  text  book  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject.  He  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping  practice,  the  science  of 
classification,  principles  of  economics,  business  law,  corporation 
finance  and  business  methods  and  organization.  Experience 
has  shown  that  commercial  teachers  grasp  the  subject  of  higher 
accounting  very  readily.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  their  teaching  experience  promotes  habits  of  care  and 
precision  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  details.  Some  of  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  a  successful  accountant  are 
highly  developed  in  the  commercial  teacher.  The  courses 
offered  by  this  School  afford  a  splendid  preparation  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  COMPLETED  IN  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADE 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions 
of  college  grade  will  be  given  credit  upon  presenting  evidence 
that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed  and  that  they 
are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

TUITION  FEES 

All  tuition  fees  include  membership  in  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  If  a  special  student  enrolls  for 
more  than  one  subject  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership  fee  of  $2 
will  be  deducted  from  each  tuition  fee  paid  in  excess  of  the 
first  one;  e.  g.,  should  one  enroll  for  the  Publicity  and  Sales- 
manship courses  the  tuition  would  be  $15  and  $13,  respectively. 
All  tuition  fees  are  payable  as  follows: 

One- third  on  or  before  September  20. 

One- third  on  December  1st. 

Balance  on  February  1st. 
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Schedule  of  Tuition  Fees 

Any  of  the  four-year  courses: 

1st  year $60.00 

2nd  year 60.00 

3rd  year 75.00 

4th  year 75.00 

Any  of  the  three-year  courses,  which  are  open  only  to 

men  who  pass  the  examination  for  advanced  standing: 

1st  year $75.00 

2nd  year 75.00 

3rd  year 75.00 

Business  Law,  Economics,  Money  and  Banking,  Corpora- 
tion Finance,  Investments  and  Business  Organization  and 
Management,  Enghsh  and  Spanish  are  termed  half-evening 
courses,  and  the  tuition  fee  for  any  one  is  $15  for  a  full  year 
course  or  $7.50  for  a  half  year  course. 

All  other  subjects  are  termed  full-evening  courses,  and  the 
tuition  is  $30  for  a  full  year  course  or  $15  for  a  half  year  course. 

REGISTRATION 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration, which  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment 
at  the  time  it  is  made.  This  registration  fee  is  not  returnable 
in  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  school.  An  apphcation 
for  registration  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  catalogue.  This 
should  be  made  out  in  detail  by  those  who  desire  to  register 
for  any  of  the  regular  courses.  If  one  desires  to  register  as  a 
special  student  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  out  one  of  these 
appUcations.  The  apphcation  for  registration  should  be  pre- 
sented at  either  the  downtown  office,  73  Tremont  Street,  or 
at  the  regular  office  of  the  School,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  contemplate  enrolhng 
in  the  School  should  register  before  the  opening  date.  It  is 
of  great  assistance  in  making  plans  and  in  ordering  stationery 
to  know  as  early  as  possible  the  number  of  students  for  which 
to  provide.  Entering  classes  are  limited  as  to  number  and  those 
who  register  first  will  be  given  preference  in  case  all  who  wish 
to  enroll  cannot  be  accommodated. 
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EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  AND  LECTURE 

NOTES 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to 
the  course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.  It  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $15  per  year  for  any  of  the  regular  courses.  For 
any  one  of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 

Lecture  Notes 

Verbatim  copies  of  all  lectures  except  those  in  accounting 
subjects  are  prepared  by  a  reporter.  Typewritten  copies  of 
each  lecture  may  be  purchased  by  students  at  uniform  prices: 

8  pages  or  under  (single  space)  20c. 

9  to  11  pages  inclusive  (single  space)  25c. 
12  pages  or  over  (single  space)  30c. 

While  these  verbatim  notes  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  students,  the  purchase  of  them  is  entirely 
optional.  The  notes,  which  frequently  contain  reports  of 
informal  discussions,  are  prepared  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  students  in  the  School;  under  no  circumstances  are  they 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  general  pubhc,  and  they  are  sold  with 
this  understanding. 

SOCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  offered 
by  this  School  requires  close  application  and  persistent  effort. 
In  order  to  reheve  the  strain  of  study  as  much  as  possible  the 
student  body  of  the  School  holds  periodical  "get-together" 
meetings  which  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  form 
acquaintances  among  the  members  of  their  own  and  other 
classes.  These  social  meetings  are  informal  in  character  and 
form  an  attractive  part  of  the  school  life.  Outings,  with  base- 
ball and  athletic  games,  are  held  frequently  by  the  various 
classes  and  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
including  its  gymnasium,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  swimming 
pool,  bowhng  alleys,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
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students  at  reasonable  rates.  In  fact,  every  effort  is  made 
to  give  relief  to  the  tax  on  one's  mental  powers  which  the  nature 
of  the  course  makes  necessary  and  to  develop  the  students 
physically  and  socially  as  well  as  mentally. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 

The  School  has  been  very  successful  in  the  past  in  assisting 
its  students  to  obtain  desirable  positions  and  will  render  every 
assistance  possible  to  those  residing  at  a  distance  who  desire 
to  locate  in  Boston  in  order  to  attend  the  school. 

Students  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  office  of  the  School  all 
vacancies  which  come  to  their  attention.  In  this  way  students 
can  be  of  great  service  to  one  another.  In  the  student  body 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  there  is  evidenced  a 
very  marked  degree  of  willingness  to  co-operate  in  this  respect 
in  every  way  possible. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the 
Association  Building,  the  weekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to  four 
dollars.  The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in 
advance.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  with  W.  M. 
Danner,  Office  Secretary,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  School  office  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  board.  Excellent 
meals  are  served  in  the  Association  Restaurant  at  reasonable 
rates. 
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Three  regular  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Business  Administration 

Professional  Accountancy 

Finance 
These  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  affording  students 
the  most  complete  preparation  possible  for  their  chosen  careers. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  who  are  allowed  credit  for  sub- 
jects satisfactorily  completed  at  other  institutions  may  sub- 
stitute other  subjects  in  place  of  those  for  which  they  are  given 
credit.  Special  students  are  permitted  to  elect  any  subject 
or  group  of  subjects,  provided  their  programmes  do  not  conflict 
with  the  regular  programmes  of  the  School.  Students  are 
permitted  to  transfer  from  one  course  to  another  at  the  close 
of  the  second  year,  as  the  first  two  years  of  all  courses  parallel 
one  another. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  COURSE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  men  who  contem- 
plate successful  business  careers  with  a  broad,  practical  and 
modern  preparation  for  their  chosen  work;  and  to  enable  men 
who  are  engaged  in  business  to  increase  their  abihty  and  to 
become  thoroughly  capable  specialists. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  business  for  men  who  are  capable 
of  developing  into  speciaUsts — such  as  oflSce  managers,  cost 
accountants,  financial  men,  credit  men,  salesmen,  sales  mana- 
gers, publicity  managers,  buyers,  etc.  This  course  gives  a  man 
the  proper  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  successful  career 
in  that  particular  branch  of  business  administration  for  which 
his  business  experience  and  aptitude  indicate  that  he  is  best 
fitted.  It  is  not  designed  to  develop  a  speciaHst  in  any  one 
particular  line,  but  rather  to  give  the  student  an  all-around 
training  which  will  readily  enable  him  to  "fit  in"  to  a  position, 
adjust  himseK  to  its  pecuhar  needs,  and  overcome  obstacles 
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that  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  insurmountable,  to  those 
with  insufficient  training. 

The  programme  of  the  Business  Administration  course 
runs  parallel  to  those  of  the  other  courses  during  the  first  two 
years.  Thereafter,  those  who  elect  this  course  vdW  take  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  year  Commercial  Credits  on  Monday, 
Money  and  Banking  and  Business  Law  on  Wednesday,  and 
Publicity  on  Thursday;  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  year 
Buying  and  Commercial  Resources  on  Monday,  Corporation 
Finance  and  Business  Law  on  Wednesday,  and  Salesmanship 
on  Friday.  In  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  the  students  in 
this  course  will  take  Insurance  on  Tuesday,  Investments  and 
Business  Law  on  Wednesday,  and  Real  Estate  on  Friday;  and 
in  the  second  term  Sales  Managership  on  Tuesday,  Business 
Organization  and  Business  Law  on  Wednesday,  and  continue 
with  the  Real  Estate  on  Friday;  or  students  may,  at  their 
option,  omit  the  second  half  of  the  course  in  Real  Estate  and 
substitute  in  place  thereof  a  thesis  on  an  administrative  subject 
approved  by  the  faculty. 

For  programme  of  this  course  see  Hour  Plan  pages  35 
and  36. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANCY  COURSE 

Twenty  years  ago  the  profession  of  accountancy  was 
practically  unknown  in  America,  save  amongst  the  compara- 
tively few  business  men  who  engaged  auditors  or  so-called 
"expert  accountants"  to  check  up  their  books,  detect  errors  in 
their  trial  balances,  close  their  books,  etc.  The  total  number 
of  men  who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  pubhc  accounting  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  year  1890  cannot  be  definitely  stated, 
but  it  probably  did  not  exceed  100.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  5000  men  who  are  engaged  in  professional  account- 
ancy work  in  the  United  States.  The  membership  of  the 
American  Association  of  Pubhc  Accountants  numbers  over  1200 
practically  all  of  whom  are  Certified  Pubhc  Accountants. 

The  duties  of  the  professional  accountant  of  today  are 
varied  and  complex.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  periodical 
examinations  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  classes  of  business 
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and  to  report  the  results  of  his  examination,  so  that  those 
interested  may  ascertain  from  his  report  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  and  the  results  from  operations.  He  is  called  upon  to 
make  special  investigations  in  behalf  of  interested  capitalists, 
prospective  investors,  creditors,  bankers,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
consolidations  he  is  called  upon  to  examine  into  the  aflfairs  of 
each  company  which  is  a  party  to  the  proposed  amalgamation 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  basis  for  determining  the  value 
to  be  placed  upon  each  business,  its  average  earning  capacity 
during  a  given  number  of  years,  etc.  He  is  called  upon  to 
design  and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  possibilities  of  irregularities,  and  which  will 
enable  the  management  to  ascertain  what  they  want  to  know 
when  they  want  to  know  it.  The  functions  of  the  professional 
accountant  in  this  age  of  complex  business  activities  is  becoming 
more  and  more  varied.  The  requirements  are  very  broad  and 
exacting,  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill,  a  familiarity 
with  every  phase  of  business  organization  and  administration, 
a  knowledge  of  business  law,  special  training  in  matters  of 
corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  and  finally  the  qualities 
of  honesty,  moral  courage,  breadth  of  vision  and  insight. 

Although  the  accountancy  profession  offers  attractive  in- 
ducements to  ambitious  men  who  are  properly  prepared  to  take 
up  this  kind  of  work,  the  opportunities  in  this  profession  are 
no  more  numerous  or  alluring  than  the  opportunities  in  private 
practice  for  men  prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  cost  accountants, 
auditors,  oflSce  managers,  chief  accountants,  etc.  There  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  men  who  are  prepared  for  this 
kind  of  work  and  the  opportunities  offered  thereby  are  just 
as  attractive  as  the  opportunities  offered  in  pubhc  accounting. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  men  who  join  the  accountancy  pro- 
fession do  not  remain  in  it.  They  are  constantly  advertising 
their  abihty  with  the  result  that  a  demand  is  created  for  their 
services  through  the  willingness  of  business  enterprises  to  pay 
them  a  larger  salary  than  they  are  able  to  secure  in  public 
accounting.  There  are  splendid  opportunities  in  accounting 
work  but  they  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  profession  of 
public  accounting. 
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This  course  prepares  men  for  the  accountancy  profession 
by  providing  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  that  are 
essential  to  the  proper  preparation  of  a  professional  accountant. 
It  fits  students  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  but  that  is  a 
secondary  feature.  It  is  distinctly  a  professional  course, 
having  for  its  chief  aim  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
accountancy   profession. 

For  programmes  of  this  course  see  pages  37  and  38. 

COURSE  IN  FINANCE 

The  course  in  Finance  consists  of  a  four-year  programme 
of  study  covering  Accounting,  Law,  Economics,  Banking, 
Corporation  Finance,  and  the  business  of  dealing  with  Invest- 
ment Securities.  It  is  offered  for  those  men  who  seek  to  prepare 
themselves  to  engage  in  financial  work,  either  as  employees 
of  bond  houses  and  banking  institutions  or  as  trustees  for 
private  or  pubhc  funds.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  directed 
toward  the  accounting  aspects  of  the  subject  so  that  a  graduate 
of  the  course  will  have  had  a  thorough  training  along  the  lines  of 
corporation  and  investment  accounting  and  the  interpretation 
of  financial  statements. 

The  programme  of  the  course  in  Finance  parallels  those 
of  the  other  courses  during  the  first  two  years.  Thereafter, 
those  who  elect  this  course  will  take  in  the  first  haK  of  the  third 
year  Commercial  Credits  on  Monday,  Money  and  Banking 
and  Business  Law  on  Wednesday,  and  Advanced  Accounting 
Problems  on  Friday;  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  year 
Sales  Managership  on  Tuesday,  Corporation  Finance  and  Busi- 
ness Law  on  Wednesday,  and  Advanced  Accounting  Problems 
on  Friday.  In  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  the  students 
in  this  course  will  take  Advanced  Financial  Problems  on  Tues- 
day, Investments  and  Business  Law  on  Wednesday,  and  either 
PubHcity  on  Thursday  or  Insurance  on  Friday;  and  in  the 
second  term  Bond  Buying  on  Tuesday,  Business  Organization 
and  Management  and  Business  Law  on  Wednesday,  and  Bond 
Selling  on  Friday. 

For  programmes  of  this  course  see  pages  39  and  40. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  AND 
COMMERCIAL  SPANISH 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  will  o£Per  for  the  first  time  courses  in  Business  English 
and  Commercial  Spanish. 

Business  English 

It  is  felt  that  a  ready  command  of  the  English  language, 
including  the  ability  to  write  a  clear,  concise  and  well  expressed 
business  letter  is  extremely  essential  to  the  modem  business 
man.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Business  Enghsh  is 
almost  universally  recognized,  but  many  men  do  not  realize  their 
weakness  in  this  particular.  This  course,  which  is  designed 
to  be  conducted  along  strictly  practical  lines,  is  intended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect. 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  as  an  elective.  It  is  recommended  that 
those  who  desire  to  take  the  course  do  so  during  their  first  year 
in  order  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  course  may  be  put 
to  practical  use  during  succeeding  years  in  the  School.  It  will 
be  given  on  Thursday  evenings  throughout  the  School  year 
from  7.00  to  7.45. 

Commercial  Spanish 

This  course  is  given  in  two  parts,  an  elementary  course, 
which  meets  throughout  the  School  year  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  from  7.00  to  7.45,  and  an  advanced  course 
in  Commercial  Spanish  which  meets  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  throughout  the  School  year  from  7.45  to  8.30.  This 
course  may  be  taken  by  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  as  an  elective  and  the  successful  completion 
of  the  course  will  count  toward  the  degree. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS 
Accounting  Department 

Accounting  I 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  all  of  the  four- 
year  courses.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fimdamental  principles  of  accounting 
theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  work  illustrating  the  simplest 
methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  prepared  sets  which  illustrate 
accoxmting  principles  in  conformity  with  modem  practice  are  required  to  be 
worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  principles,  classification 
of  accoimts,  bookkeeioing  technique  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial 
statements.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  large  amount  of  practice  in  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements,  adjustments  and  closing  entries.  The 
students  are  also  required  to  work  up  exercises  illustrating  accounting  methods 
incidental  to  the  bringing  in  of  new  partners,  changing  from  a  partnership  to 
a  corporation,  changing  a  set  of  books  from  a  single  entry  to  a  double  entry 
basis,  and  the  liquidation  of  partnership  concerns.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  subject  students  will  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  both  single 
and  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to 
9.30.     (Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  O'Malley.) 

Accounting  11 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I  and  is  required 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  all  of  the  foiu'-year  courses.  The  work  of 
the  course  is  best  divided  into  two  parts  as  follows : 

(a)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  consists  of  practice  sets  and  exercises  supplemented  by  lectures 
illustrating  the  principles  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  businesses.  The  books  and  accounts  peculiar  to  corpora- 
tions and  to  manufacturing  concerns  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures  and 
exercises  are  also  given  bearing  upon  the  accounting  features  peculiar  to  various 
other  lines  of  business.  The  accoimts  of  institutions,  such  as  libraries,  colleges, 
clubs,  hospitals,  banks,  etc.,  are  studied,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  the 
accounts  of  private  individuals  and  professional  men.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  to  corporations,  and 
practice  is  given  in  making  out  the  forms  required  to  be  filed. 

(b)  Financial  Statements  and  Practical  Problems 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  dealing 
with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  different 
businesses  and  to  institutions,  and  to  the  solution  of  accounting  problems  of 
all  kinds.  On  a  large  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this  work  the  students 
work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice  on  problems 
which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance  develops  in  the  student 
confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  think  quickly  and  accurately, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished  form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  problems 
passed  in;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded  and  re- 
turned. These  marks  in  the  aggregate  express  the  grade  of  class  work  done  by 
the  students. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to 
8.10.     (Mr.  Rittenhouse.) 

Accotmting  IIA 

Required  in  all  courses  throughout  the  first  year  for  those  who  are  admitted 
with  advanced  standing.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of  classi- 
fication and  in  bookkeeping  technique.  Students  are  required  to  write  up  a 
carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of  manu- 
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facturing  concerns  and  corporations.  Practice  work  is  given  in  making  adjust- 
ing entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 
Lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping 
practice  and  procedure.  Exercises  supplemented  by  lectures  are  given  illus- 
trating the  accounting  methods  of  libraries,  colleges,  clubs  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

This  course  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  as  in  Accounting  II, 
namely.  Bookkeeping  Theory  and  Practice,  and  the  Form  and  Arrangement 
of  Financial  Statements.  The  students  are  frequently  required  to  work  up 
exercises  which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance,  within  a 
given  time.  This  practice  develops  the  ability  to  think  and  work  quickly 
and  accurately  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  solutions  neatly  and  properly 
worked  up. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Clapp.) 

Accounting  III  (System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all  classes  of  business.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures,  home  study  and  practice  work,  and 
the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in  practical  operation  in  various  branches 
of  business.  The  data  for  all  systems  is  taken  from  current  commercial  prac- 
tice, and  by  means  of  the  lectures  a  judicious  combination  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice is  effected.  The  preliminary  work  includes  a  discussion  of  loose-leaf  and 
bound  record  books,  of  the  various  styles  and  types  of  binders  and  bindings, 
of  card  systems,  etc.,  illustrating  their  good  and  bad  features.  This  is  followed 
by  lectures  on  the  different  kinds,  weights,  grades  and  prices  of  commercial 
papers.  The  students  are  then  required  to  rule  up  a  system  for  a  trading 
concern  from  prepared  specifications.  Then  follows  a  thorough  discussion 
and  demonstration  of  this  and  several  other  complete  accounting  systems 
which  are  in  actual  use  and  which  have  been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  include 
as  far  as  possible  all  of  the  various  forms  used  by  trading  concerns.  The  forms 
used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual  cost.  Lectures 
on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given  to  the  class,  follov/- 
ing  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a  model  set  of  instructions  for 
one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course 
the  student  is  required  to  design  two  accounting  systems  from  data  supplied 
by  the  instructors. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30  and  Friday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30. 
(Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Clapp.) 

Accounting  W  (Cost  Accounting) 

Required  throughout  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of  account- 
ing systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for  instruction  purposes 
are  drawn  from  current  practice  and  the  best  text  books  available  are  used  to 
supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the 
various  methods  of  distributing  "overhead"  expenses,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  "production  factor"  method.  The  study  of  the  several  systems  used 
for  instruction  purposes  exemplifies  to  the  student  the  fundamental  "production 
order"  and  "process"  methods  of  costing.  During  the  term  the  student  is 
also  required  to  work  up  a  complete  cost  accoimting  set  illustrative  of  the  best 
methods  of  cost  finding,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  term  to  design  a  cost 
accounting  system  to  meet  described  conditions.  Throughout  the  course  the 
student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of  over-systematization  as  well  as  to 
the  true  purposes  of  a  properly  designed  cost  accounting  system. 
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A  special  feature  of  this  course  will  be  the  study  of  the  manufacturing 
processes,  factory  management,  and  accounting  methods  of  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  actual  operation.  Students  will  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
factory  of  this  concern  in  order  to  enable  them  to  investigate  and  inquire  into 
the  methods  of  finding  and  recording  factory  costs  which  it  uses,  and  into  its 
general  system  of  management  and  accounting. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30. 
(Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Clapp.) 

Accoxinting  V  {Mathematics  of  Accounting) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  [Professional  Accoun- 
tancy course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
more  complex  mathematical  problems  involved  in  accounting.  Practice  is 
given  in  the  use  of  logarithm  tables  and  their  application  to  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  true  discoimt,  bank  discount,  bond  premimns  and  discounts, 
depreciation  reserves,  amortization  tables,  annuities,  etc.  Lectures  are  also 
given  on  the  uses  of  the  slide  rule  in  commercial  transactions;  methods  of 
exhibiting  comparative  statistics  by  means  of  graphic  diagrams;  methods  of 
computing  power  consumption  in  determining  production  costs;  and  other 
problems  which  the  modern  accoimtant  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

Friday  evenings  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Mr.  Penard.) 

Accounting  VI  (Elements  of  Auditing) 

Required  during  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accoimtancy  course.  The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and 
practice  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  illustrations. 
Excellent  practice  work  is  provided  by  having  each  student  audit  a  mercantile 
set  of  books,  in  conformity  with  a  detailed  programme  dictated  and  explained 
by  the  instructor.  All  working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  in  proper  form, 
and  an  audit  report  covering  the  examination  is  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  form  and  arrangement  illustrated  by  model  audit  reports  furnished  to  the 
students. 

The  entire  time  set  aside  for  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  audits,  so  that  all  students  taking  this  course  are  given  thorough 
training  in  the  principles  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number  of 
businesses. 

Friday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30. 

Heretofore  this  subject  has  been  given  dm-Lng  the  second  year.  It  is  felt 
that  by  putting  this  course  forward  to  the  third  year  a  more  thorough  training 
can  be  given  in  the  principles  of  accounting  technique,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  which  is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  course  in  auditing.  Because  of  this  change  in 
the  schedule  the  course  in  Elementary  Auditing  will  not  be  offered  during  the 
coming  school  year,  but  will  be  offered  beginning  with  the  school  year  1916-17. 

Accounting  VII  (Advanced  Auditing) 

Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 
This  subject  is  presented  chiefly  by  means  of  lectures  and  quizzes. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit  programmes  and 
audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the  answers  sub- 
mitted. The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit  written  answers 
to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which  are  corrected,  graded 
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and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Additional  C.  P.  A.  questions  are 
discussed  informally  in  the  class  afiFording  excellent  preparation  for  those 
who  intend  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Willing.) 

Accounting  VIII  {Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Required  throughout  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy 
course. 

During  the  first  term  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and 
discussions,  and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class. 
The  problems  are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  such  as 
partnership  settlements  and  adjustments,  advanced  corporation  exercises, 
illustrating  the  principles  underlying  consolidations,  holding  companies, 
receiverships,  insurance  adjustments,  trustees'  and  executors'  accounts,  as 
well  as  numerous  problems  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems are  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations  held  in  the  difiFerent  states. 

Test  examinations  extending  over  the  entire  evening  are  given  from  time 
to  time  which  are  similar  in  their  scope  and  requirements  to  the  examinations 
in  Practical  Accounting  set  by  the  State  Board.  This  practice  further  develops 
the  essential  qualities  of  initiative,  self-reliance,  accuracy,  analytical  power, 
and  the  ability  to  accomplish  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

During  the  second  term  a  series  of  special  lectures  are  given  by  specialists 
in  various  lines  of  accounting  work  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  and 
problems  illustrating  the  accounting  features  involved.  Oral  quizzes  covering 
accounting  theory  and  practice  conducted  by  experienced  accountants  are  also 
a  part  of  the  second  term's  work. 

Friday  evenmg  from  7.00  to  9.30  (until  April  7),  (Mr.  Rittenhouse,  Mr. 
Marvin,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Hohnes,  Mr.  French, 
Mr.  Curtis.) 

Accounting  IX  {Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Account- 
ancy course. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  lectures  on  the  ac- 
counts of  railroads,  street  railways,  gas  companies,  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  based  on  the  standard  classifications  of  accounts  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Public  Service  Commissions  of 
various  states.  The  first  lecture  will  deal  generally  with  the  business  methods 
of  public  service  corporations.  The  next  three  lectures  will  consist  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  the  accounts  used  by  these  concerns.  Lectures 
will  then  follow  dealing  in  detail  with  the  accounting  methods  of  public  service 
corporations,  the  forms  of  reports  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
national  and  state  authorities,  etc.  In  addition,  numerous  questions  dealing 
with  this  class  of  accounts  which  have  been  asked  in  past  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
will  be  informally  discussed. 

Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Gidney.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Economics  I  {Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  all  of  the  four-year  courses. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  imderlying  modem 
business  and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures, 
text  book  assignments,  and  class  room  discussions.  The  course,  although 
concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of  economic  science, 
seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these  principles  to  ordinary 
business  transactions  of  the  present  time.     The  lectures  of  the  first  half  year 
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cover^the  various  means  of  producing  wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed 
throughout  the  community.  The  lectures  of  the  second  half  year  discuss 
special  problems  which  bear  upon  present  day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit, 
taxation,  co-operation,  the  tariff  and  socialism. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  I  (Money  and  Banking) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  all  of  the  regular  courses. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  necessary  insight  into  the  problems  of 
money  and  banking  requisite  for  a  complete  course  in  commerce  and  finance. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  December  23,  1913,  raised  many  new  questions 
of  .'importance  in  our  financial  circles  and  presents  many  new  phases  to  our 
financial  status,  which  receive  treatment  in  this  course.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  money,  under  which  is  treated  money  as  a  commodity, 
coinage,  legal  tender,  gold  as  a  metal,  gold  production,  the  gold  standard, 
government  paper  money,  silver  dollars  and  panics.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  banking,  comprising  a  treatment  of  the  functions  of  a  bank, 
a  bank  statement,  the  clearing  house  system,  the  free  bank  system,  the  National 
Bank  System,  state  banks  and  trust  companies. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  the  more  important  foreign  banking  systems 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Scotch  Bank  System,  the  Canadian  Bank 
System,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany.  The  course 
closes  with  a  consideration  of  recent  problems  in  our  own  financial  history 
such  as  the  Central  Bank  question  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  with  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  text  book  assignments  and 
class  room  discussions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Wilson.) 

Finance  11  (Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  all  of  the  regular  courses. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a  modem 
business  corporation.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  a  historical  survey  of  the  modern 
corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  created  it.  Then  will  follow 
detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  present  day  corporations 
including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  expansion  and  reorganization.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  economic  and  business  aspects  rather  than  the  legal  aspects  of 
corporations. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  m  (Investments) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  all  of  the  regular  courses. 

This  course  deals  with  securities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private 
investor  and  the  trustee.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  nature  of  investments 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  investment  risks.  The  work  includes  discussions 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  industries  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  the  laws  governing  the  taxation  of  securities,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the 
"pitfalls"  of  investment.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  class  room 
lectures  and  discussions  and  assigned  reading. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  IV  (Advanced  Financial  Problems) 

Required  in  the  first  tenn  of  the  Senior  year  in  the  course  in  Finance. 
This  subject  will  not  be  offered  during  the  coming  school  year  but  will  be  given 
in  the  school  year  1916-17  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  students  enroll  for 
the  course. 
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Finance  V  (Bond  Buying) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  the  course  in  Finance. 
This  subject  will  not  be  offered  during  the  coming  school  year  but  will  be  given 
in  the  school  year  1916-17  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  students  enroll  for 
the  course. 

Finance  VI  {Bond  Selling) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  the  course  in  Finance. 
This  subject  will  not  be  offered  during  the  coming  school  year,  but  will  be  given 
in  the  school  year  1916-17  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  students  enroll  for 
the  course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  LAW 

Business  Law  is  required  throughout  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
all  the  regular  cotu-ses. 

Law  I — Freshman  year — Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10. 

Contracts  (12  lectures) 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts;  the  various 
kinds  of  considerations;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud  or  other 
reasons;  effects  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  verbal  contracts  and 
the  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  construed;  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  and  what  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute;  how  parties  may  ter- 
minate contracts  and  what  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of  the  parties; 
when  specific  performance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced;  actions  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages  may  be  obtained.  (Mr.  Newhall.) 
Agency  (5  lectures) 

Under  Agency  will  be  treated  how  an  agency  may  arise;  agencies  by  con- 
tract, ratification  or  estoppel;  who  may  be  agents,  and  who  may  be  principles; 
how  an  agency  may  be  terminated ;  what  agencies  can,  and  what  agencies  cannot 
be  revoked;  obligations  of  the  principal  and  agent  to  one  another;  liabilities  of 
principles  on  contracts  made  by  and  for  torts  committed  by  agents;  liabilities 
of  agents  to  third  persons;  responsibility  of  master  for  injury  by  his  servant, 
and  to  his  servant;  n^w  Workmen's  Compensation  Act;  also  special  kinds  of 
agents,  such  as  auctioneers,  factors,  real  estate  and  other  brokers.  (Mr. 
Newhall.) 
Carriers — (including  Public  Services  and  Bills  of  Lading.)     (6  lectures.) 

This  subject  includes  the  public  obligations  of  carriers  and  other  public 
services  as  to  rates,  facilities  and  discrimination;  regulation  and  control; 
liabiKty  to  consignor  and  consignee,  as  insurer  and  warehouseman;  limitation 
of  liability  by  contract;  effect  of  deviation;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties 
to  bills  of  lading,  and  their  indorsees,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  imiform 
Bills  of  Lading  Act;  "straight"  and  negotiable  or  "order  bills";  connecting 
carriers;  misdelivery;  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  lien  and  compensation. 
(Mr.  Dorman.) 

Personal  Property — (including  Sales,  Mortgages,  Pledges,  Bailments,   Liens, 
Warehouse  Receipts.)     (11  lectures.) 

The  main  topics  under  personal  property  are  Sales,  executory  and  executed; 
sales  and  mortgages  of  future  goods;  transfer  of  title  as  between  vendor  and 
vendee,  and  risk  of  loss;  insurable  interest;  statute  of  frauds;  conditions  and 
warranties,  express  and  imphed;  auction  sales:  transfer  of  title  as  against  credi- 
tors and  subsequent  purchasers;  negotiable  documents  of  title;  delivery  and 
acceptance;  seller's  lien  and  stoppage  in  transit;  re-sale  and  recission ;  sales  by 
factors;  sales  of  goods  in  bulk;  C.  O.  D.  sales;  mortgages  and  conditional  sales ; 
bailments  and  fungible  goods;  warehousemen  and  warehouse  receipts;  liens, 
common  law  and  statutory,  except  mechanics'  liens.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 
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Law  n — (Junior  year — ^Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10  during  the  first 
term  and  from  8.20  to  9.30  during  the  second  term) 

Negotiable  Instruments,  Suretyship  and  Banking  Law.     (10  lectures.) 

Essentials  of  negotiability;    forms  of  bills,  notes  and  checks;  makers, 

payees,  indorsers  and  acceptors;  bearer  paper;  rights  of  holders  in  due  course; 

real  and  personal  defenses;    acceptance  of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks; 

demand  paper;   presentment  and  notice  of  dishonor;    warranties;    alteration; 

discharge. 

In  connection  with  negotiable  instruments  will  be  treated  the  subject  of 

bonds  and  suretyship,  express  and  impHed;  discharge  of  surety;  surety's  right 

of  indemnity  and  subrogation. 

Also  the  legal  relations  of  banks  and  depositors;  bank's  obhgation  to  honor 

depositor's  check;  bank's  right  of  set-ofi';  payment  of  forged  or  raised  checks, 

etc.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 

Partnership  (7  lectures) 

Sharing  of  profits  and  losses;  general,  special  and  dormant  partners;  firm 
name;  liability  to  creditors;  title  to  firm  property ;  negotiable  paper;  partners 
as  agents;  dissolution  by  withdrawal,  bankruptcy,  death,  etc.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 

Real  Estate,  Mortgages,  Probate  Law  and  Insurance  (17  lectures) 

How  Real  Estate  is  handled;  the  rights,  liabilities  and  duties  of  real  estate 
brokers;  agreements  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate. 

Ownership,  Occupation  and  Transfer  of  Real  Estate;  how  real  estate  is 
acquired  and  the  nature  of  titles  and  estates  therein  (title  in  fee,  dower,  courtesy, 
etc.;  the  incidents  of  ownership,  easements,  rights  against  adjoining  owners, 
etc.) ;  how  real  estate  is  transferred,  (deeds  of  conveyance,  rights  and  liabilities 
of  joint  owners),  recording  of  deeds,  examination  of  titles,  etc. 

Landlord  and  Tenant;  leases,  oral  and  written;  liability  for  rent;  liability 
of  landlord  and  tenant  to  third  persons  and  vice  versa;  termination  of  tenancies, 
ejection  of  tenants,  etc. 

Mortgages:  nature  of  mortgages;  how  they  are  created;  assignment,  dis- 
charge, foreclosure,  etc. 

Probate  Law:  rights  of  inheritance;  rights  of  husband  and  wife;  admin- 
istration of  estates;  wills;  appointment  of  executors  and  administrators; 
settling  of  estates  generally;  trusts  and  trustees;  guardians,  etc. 

Insurance  (including  Fire,  Life,  Accident,  Marine  Insurance,  etc.) ;  various 
kinds  of  insurance;  nature  of  insurance;  insurable  interest;  steps  necessary  to 
protect  the  insured,  etc.     (Mr.  Newhall.) 

Law  in — Senior  Year — Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30 
Bankruptcy  and  Business  Credit  (Including  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Assign- 
ments for  Benefit  of  Creditors,  Receiverships,  Credit  Representations,  Statutes 
of  Limitation,  and  the  means  of  Collecting  Debts.)     (9  lectures) 

Under  this  caption  will  be  treated  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  under  state 
and  federal  statutes;  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Act;  assignments  for 
benefit  of  creditors,  and  fraudulent  assignments  generally;  receiverships  of  all 
kinds,  how  appointed  and  effect  of  appointment;  representations  as  to  credit, 
mercantile  representations;  mercantile  reports;  when  debts  become  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations;  machinery  of  courts  for  collecting  bills;  poor 
debtor  process;  Dubuque  process,  etc.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 

Special  Topics  (Including  Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Trade  Names, 
Shipping  Laws,  "Taxation,  etc.)     (8  lectures) 

In  this  series  of  lectures  will  be  treated  a  variety  of  special  topics,  not 
covered  by  the  preceding  topics,  and  not  broad  enough  to  call  for  special  topic 
headings.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 
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Corporations  and  Transfer  of  Stock  (15  lectures) 

Under  this  topic  will  be  treated  the  various  kinds  of  corporations;  forma- 
tion imder  general  and  special  laws;  powers  of  corporations  and  ultra  vires  acts; 
by-laws;  officers;  capital  stock;  shareholders' rights  and  liabilities;  powers  and 
liabilities  of  officers  and  directors;  shareholders'  and  directors'  meetings; 
transfer  of  shares;  rights  of  minority  stockholders;  voluntary  associations  and 
joint  stock  companies;  pubhc  service  corporations;  voting  trusts;  dissolution; 
reports  and  returns.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

English   V  (English  Composition) 

This  course  offers  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  composition  with 
special  emphasis  upon  usage.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  punctuation, 
the  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  the  use  of  words.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  express  his  thoughts  freely, 
clearly  and  forcibly;  the  writing  of  straightforward  English  is  the  end  toward 
which  the  efforts  of  the  student  are  directed.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the 
preparation  and  criticism  of  themes  bearing  upon  business  subjects. 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  an  elective  and  may  be  taken  as  an  additional  subject  in  any  of  the 
regular  courses  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $6.50.  The  course  may  be  taken  by 
special  students,  the  tuition  being  $15. 

Thursday  evening  from  7.00  to  7.45.     (Mr.  Goulding.) 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH 

Spanish  I  {Elementary  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken  by  special  students,  the  tuition  fee 
being  $15  payable  in  advance. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  business 
relations  with  South  America  have  made  Spanish  the  leading  Romance  language 
in  America.  Many  men,  seeing  the  great  opportunities  in  business  with  South 
American  countries,  feel  that  a  command  of  Spanish  is  essential  to  success. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Commercial  Spanish. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronimciation  and  accent,  and  practice  is 
given  tending  to  develop  a  forceful  and  easy  style  of  conversation. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  throughout  the  School  year  from  7.00  to 
7.45.     (Mr.  Logie.) 

Spanish  III  {CommercialiSpanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken  by 
special  students,  the  tuition  fee  being  $15. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  translating  and 
conversing  on  commercial  subjects.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  commercial 
correspondence,  business  terms  and  South  American  customs. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  throughout  the  School  year  from  7.45 
to  8.30.     (Mr.  Logie.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Administration  I  {Commercial  Credits) 

Required  during  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  courses  in  Business 
Administration  and  Finance.  This  subject  may  be  taken  by  any  man  who 
desires  to  secure  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  excellent  course  of  lectures. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $15,  payable  in  advance. 

A  credit  man  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  law  and 
accounting,  and  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  functions  of  the  bujTng,  pub- 
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licity  and  selling  departments  of  the  organization  in  which  he  is  employed  in 
that  he  may  fully  appreciate  the  relations  of  his  work  to  these  administrative 
positions.  The  Business  Administration  course  ofifers  an  ideal  preparation 
to  those  who  desire  to  become  credit  men.  The  credit  department  in  modem 
business  organization  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  the  demand 
for  properly  trained  credit  men  should  act  as  an  inducement  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  prepare  for  this  comparatively  new  field  of  business  specialization. 
This  subject  will  be  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  six  credit  men  of  broad 
experience.  The  first  four  lectures  will  deal  with  general  principles  of  commer- 
cial credits  such  as:  the  qualifications  for  a  credit  man;  relation  of  credit 
department  and  sales  departments;  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
credit  department;  records  and  files;  requirements  for  a  credit  risk;  the  open- 
ing of  credit  accounts;  investigation  of  customers;  following  of  collections; 
obtaining  of  security;  abuse  of  cash  discounts;  analysis  of  financial  statements; 
settlements  or  adjustments;  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  etc.  These  will  be  followed  by  twelve  lectures,  dealing  with 
different  lines  of  credit,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  bank  credits  and  commercial 
paper.  The  course  will  close  with  two  evenings  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
practical  problems. 

Lecturers 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Harris,  New  England  Credit  Manager,  Swift  &  Company 
Mr.  John  J.  Mundo,  Manager  Credit  Department,  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Mr.  Gardiner  E.  Thorpe,  Superintendent  of  The  Bradstreet  Company 
Mr.  Norman  I.  Adams,  A.B.,  Manager  Credit  Department,  The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 
Mr.  A.J^P.^Brown,  of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Company 

Administration  II  (Publicity) 

Required  during  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Business  Admin- 
istration course.  These  lectures  are  given  by  specialists  of  wide  experience, 
and  the  course  is  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  J.  Boardman  of  the  firm 
of  George  Batten  Company. 

Men  who  are  not  pursuing  any  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  but  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  publicity  methods  may  register  for  this  course  of  lectures, — the  tuition 
fee  for  which  is  $15. 

A  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  advertising,  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  scientific  distribution  through  publicity  and  proper  selling  methods, 
are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  men  who  choose  a  business  career. 

There  are  excellent  opportimities  open  to  men  properly  fitted  to  take  posi- 
tions in  the  advertising  departments  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  successful  advertising  man  must  have  a  particularly 
broad  knowledge  of  business  affairs  as  well  as  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature. 
The  former  is  provided  for  in  the  programme  of  the  Business  Administration 
Course.  It  affords  a  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  with  which  the 
advertising  man's  work  is  closely  correlated.  p^ 

The  following  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  Course  in  Publicity. 

The  Course  is  divided  into  four  groups  of  lectures  dealing  with 

(a)  Direct  Advertising 

(b)  Retail  Advertising 

(c)  National  Advertising 

(d)  General  and  special  topics  not  falling  under  the 

foregoing  heads 
Group  "a"  deals  with  the  proper  use  of  sales  letters,  circular  letters,  book- 
lets, pamphlets,  samples,  etc.,  giving  instruction  not  only  in  the  writing  and 
designing  of  these  materials,  but  also  in  the  practical  and  mechanical  aspects 
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of  the  work, — such  as  proofreading,  selection  of  type,  paper,  cover  stock, 
bindings,  etc.  Various  specimens  are  studied  and  discussed  and  the  students 
are  required  to  prepare  written  work,  correct  proofs,  estimate  cost  of  different 
kinds  of  pamphlets,  booklets,  etc. 

Group  "b"  deals  with  the  proper  use  of  newspapers  and  other  mediums  for 
building  up  the  trade  of  a  retail  business.  It  covers  the  selection  of  the  proper 
subjects  to  advertise  and  of  arguments  which  prove  most  effective;  styles  of 
writing,  of  illustration,  of  type  display;  the  preparation  of  plates  and  electro- 
types;  the  selection  and  proper  judging  of  advertising  mediums. 

Group  "c"  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
make  his  brand  of  goods  known  to  the  country  at  large ;  the  questions  of  when 
to  advertise,  how  to  advertise,  how  extensively  to  advertise;  the  selection  of 
what  part  of  the  market  to  address,  discussion  of  the  different  mediums  avail- 
able; securing  co-operation  of  the  selling  force  and  of  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants;  the  analysis  of  the  specific  results  sought  by  means  of  advertising; 
selection  of  periodicals;    preparation  of  argument,  design,  typography,  etc. 

This  theoretical  work  is  reviewed  and  reinforced  by  the  practical  working 
out  of  the  details  of  several  National  advertising  campaigns.  Written  work  in 
the  preparation  of  copy  and  plans  is  called  for. 

Group  "d"  includes  general  discussions  of  matters  common  to  all  the 
previous  groups;  studies  of  the  Channels  of  Trade;  discussion  of  advertising 
media  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  pubUshers;  special  work  on  the  proper  use 
of  trade  papers  and  trade  follow-up. 

Lecturers 

Mr.  William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Lewis,   Manager  of  Service  Department,  Wood,  Putnam  & 

Wood  Company 
Mr.  John  J.  Morgan,  of  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Morgan 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Manager  of  Division  of  Commercial  Research, 

Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Administration  III  (Buying  and  Commercial  Resources) 

Required  during  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Business  Admin- 
istration course.  This  course  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
who  desires  to  enroll  as  a  special  student  for  this  subject  only.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $15,  payable  in  advance. 

This  course  consists  of  eighteen  carefully  prepared  lectures  covering  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  purchasing  agents,  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  purchasing  departments,  and  a  study  of  raw  materials  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  lecturers  are  specialists  of  recognized  ability  who 
bring  to  the  members  of  the  class  the  gist  of  their  practical  knowledge,  so  that 
those  who  take  the  course  may  thus  secure  useful  information  which  it  might 
take  years  to  acquire  through  practical  experience  alone. 

The  course  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  groups: 

1.  Four  lectures  on  general  principles  including  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  purchasing  department,  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
successful  buyer,  relation  of  the  purchasing  department  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  business,  records  of  a  purchasing  department,  methods  of  securing 
and?filing  quotations,  price  lists,  etc.,  attitude  of  the  buyer  towards  salesmen 
who  call  at  his  office,  quality  tests,  etc. 

S.'^Twelve  lectures  on  raw  materials  and  transportation.  This  part  of 
the  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  business  men  of  a  clear  conception 
of  our  own  materials  and  products  and  the  habitat  of  the  more  important 
foreign  materials.  The  subject  is  one  of  increasing  importance  to  the  business 
man  on  account  of  the  keenness  of  competition  and  the  various  attempts  to 
get  control  of  the  sources  of  materials  by  the  large  corporations.  In  the  lectures 
on  raw  materials  an  analysis  is  made  of  materials  selected  as  far  as  possible  to 
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illustrate  some  particular  type  of  commercial  organization.  The  services  of 
each  party  participating  in  the  assembling  and  handling  of  raw  materials  and 
the  means  whereby  the  products  are  distributed  are  treated,  and  especial  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  sources  of  raw  materials  in  an  effort  to  interpret  the  Earth 
in  terms  of  its  usefulness  to  himianity.  The  process  of  manufacture  of  some  of 
the  more  important  articles  are  given  in  order  to  aid  in  understanding  any 
peculiarities  in  them  affecting  the  course  of  trade. 

Under  the  section  of  the  course  given  to  Transportation  an  effort  is  made 
to  show  the  relation  of  transportation  faciUties  to  commercial  development 
and  to  show  the  means  of  distribution  of  the  various  raw  materials  from  their 
habitat  to  their  place  of  manufacture,  and  thence  to  consumption.  A  brief 
description  of  the  principle  trade  routes  and  the  commerce  that  passes  over 
them  is  given. 

3.  Two  lectm-es  on  retail  buying;  the  organization  of  a  retail  merchandis- 
ing department,  ways  in  which  the  retail  buyer  differs  from  the  wholesale  buyer, 
purchasing  for  the  retail  trade,  etc. 

Lecturers 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 
Mr.  Ralph  B.  Wilson,  Instructor  in  Economics  at  Tufts  College 
Mr.  Edgar  H.  Savage,  Purchasing  Agent,  W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons  Company 
Mr.  F.  P.  Mooney,  Purchasing  Agent,  Charies  H.  Tenney  &  Company 
Mr.  H.  R.  Lane,  Assistant  Merchandising  Manager,  William  Filene's  Sons 
Company 

Administration  IV  (Salesmanship) 

Required  throughout  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business 
Administration  course. 

Any  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  salesmanship  may  enroll  for  this  course  of  lectures,  the  tuition  fee  being  $15. 
It  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  and  essential  subjects  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Every  man  has  something  to  sell, — either 
goods  or  services,  and  the  ability  to  sell  is  a  valuable  quahfication  to  possess. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  develop  that  ability. 

The  course  is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Harry  N.  Haven,  Manager  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The 
following  brief  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
course. 

1.  Salesmanship  Defined 
The  Mental  Law  of  Sale 

2.  The  Salesman 

The  Old  Type  and  the  New 

How  to  Value  Men 

Qualities  Necessary  for  Efficiency 

3.  How  to  Become  Mentally  Efficient 
Thinking  and  Remembering 

4.  Imagination  in  Business 

Its  Practical  Value  to  the  Salesman 

5.  The  Salesman's  Most  Valuable  Asset 
The  Importance  of  Health 

6.  The  Dominant  Will  and  How  to  Obtain  It 

7.  How  to  Sell  Through  Suggestion 
Man's  Greatest  Aid  in  Self  Development 

8.  Concentration 

A  Literary  Contribution  to  Salesmanship 

9.  How  to  Know  Your  Goods 

10.     How  to  Know  the  Other  Fellow 
Some  Types  You  Have  Met 
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11.  Motives  which  Induce  Sales 

12.  Some  of  the  Different  Sales  Letters 

13.  Initiative 

14.  Demonstration 

15.  Some  More  Points  of  Value 

16.  The  Law  of  Growth 

17.  Practical  Extracts  from  Well  Ejiown  Authors  on  Salesmanship 

18.  Examination 

A  dm  in  i  strati  on  V  (Life  Insurance) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course.  This  series  of  lectures  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  desires  to  take  the  course  as  a  special  student.    The  tuition  fee  is  $15. 

Life  Insurance,  as  conducted  by  our  standard  American  companies,  oc- 
cupies a  commanding  position  in  comparison  with  all  worid  movements  in 
its  economic  and  beneficent  relation  to  humanity.  While  insurance  companies 
and  managing  agents  deserve  unusual  credit  for  building  a  system  of  such  en- 
during qualities  that  plays  so  great  a  part  in  equalizing  business  conditions  and 
in  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  the  comparative  newness  of  the  system  and 
its  rapid  growth  have  prevented  a  proper  understanding  of  many  of  its  important 
features,  both  in  its  relation  to  the  public  and  as  a  vocation. 

The  business  of  Life  Insurance  needs  the  services  of  and  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  of  high  ethical  standards  and  ability.  This  carefully 
planned  series  of  lectures  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  student  the  fundamental 
principles  which  underhe  the  nature  and  uses  of  life  insurance.  It  will  deal 
exhaustively  with  the  classification  of  policies,  special  forms  of  life  insurance, 
the  mechanical  or  actuarial  side  of  life  insurance,  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  life  insurance  companies,  and  the  selling  of  life  insurance.  The  course 
should  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  yoimg  man  who  contemplates  going  into 
this  very  important  occupation.  The  lectures  should  also  be  of  value  to  the 
general  business  man  who  desires  to  acquire  an  all-round  training  for  a  business 
career. 

The  course  will  be  based  upon  the  newly  published  work  "Life  Insurance, 
Its  Principles  and  Practices,"  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Huebner  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  course  is  divided  into  five  parts  in  accordance  with  the 
outline  of  Dr.  Huebner's  book. 

I.     The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Life  Insurance 

II.     Science  of  Life  Insurance 

III.  Special  Forms  of  Life  Insurance 

IV.  Organization  and  Management  of  Life  Insurance  Companies,  includ- 

ing Agency  Work 
V.     Legal  Phases  of  Life  Insurance 

Part  I  consists  of  two  lectures  dealing  with  the  elements  underlying  a 
sound  plan  of  life  insurance,  personal  and  family  uses  of  life  insurance,  business 
uses  of  life  insurance,  etc.;  and  three  lectures  on  classification  of  policies,  term 
insurance,  endowment  insurance,  limited  payment  policies,  annuities,  joint 
life  insurance,  etc. 

Part  II  consists  of  four  lectures  on  the  science  of  life  insurance,  mortality 
tables,  theories  of  probabilities,  fundamental  principles  underlying  rate-making, 
the  reserve,  surrender  values,  policy  loans,  etc. 

Part  III  consists  of  two  lectures  on  special  forms  of  life  insurance,  fraternal 
and  assessment  insurance,  industrial  insurance,  group  insurance,  etc. 

Part  IV  consists  of  four  lectures  on  types  of  legal  reserve  companies, 
organization  of  companies,  home  office  organization,  agency  organization  and 
management,  and  the  selling  of  life  insurance. 
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Part  V  consists  of  three  lectures  on  life  insurance  investments,  government 
supervision  of  life  insurance,  legal  interpretation  of  the  pohcy  and  application, 
insurable  interest,  the  law  pertaining  to  the  beneficiary,  the  law  of  agency, 
assignment  of  policies,  etc. 

Lecturers 

Mr.   William   C.   Johnson,   Vice-President   and   General   Manager,   The 

Columbian  National  Life  Insm-ance  Company 
Mr.   Harry  N.  Haven,  New  England  Manager,   Phoenix  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Dow,  Actuary,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Lisurance 

Company 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  Arnold  A.  Rand,  Vice-President,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 
Mr.  Lemuel  G.  Hodgkins,  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner,   Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Cox,  Coimsel  for  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

Administration  VI  {Real  Estate) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course.  This  course  of  lectures  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  desires  to  benefit  from  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  therefrom.  The 
tuition  fee  is  $15,  payable  in  advance. 

This  subject  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  realty  men  of  recognized 
ability  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Leland  Montague,  formerly  Appraiser 
in  the  Mortgage  Department  of  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  Real  Estate  course  may  be  described  under  two  headings:   the  first 
division  consisting  of  lectures  presenting  in  an  orderly  and  logical  way  the  facts 
which  are  true  of  real  estate  wherever  located ;  and  the  second  division  consist- 
ing of  lectures  given  by  specialists  of  prominence  in  realty  afifairs  in  the  city  of 
Boston.     In  other  words,  the  first  nine  lectures  deal  with  the  general  principles 
underlying  realty  values  and  the  laws  of  change,  growth  and  depreciation. 
The  last  nine  lectures  deal  with  the  practical  side  of  real  estate  and  are  given 
by  acknowledged  experts.     Briefly,  they  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Three  on  Brokerage 
Three  on  Agency 
One  on  Operating 
One  on  Investing 
One — A  General  Summary 

The  preliminary  course  is  based  on  the  real  estate  history  of  over  one  him- 
dred  American  cities  and  is  designed  to  be  of  genuine  value  to  brokers,  agents, 
operators,  bankers  and  trustees,  assessors  and  appraisers.  The  first  six  lectures 
treat  of  classification  by  type,  utility  being  the  basis;  of  the  effect  of  one  type 
upon  another;  of  the  different  city  districts  and  their  reactions  one  upon  an- 
other; of  growth — radical  and  central;  of  the  classification  of  cities,  and  the 
factors  common  to  all;  of  the  economic  city,  and  the  general  factors  supporting 
and  maintaining  our  centres  of  population  irrespective  of  their  political  boun- 
dary, and  of  the  study  and  use  of  city  statistics.  The  last  three  lectures  treat 
of  values  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  investor,  banker  and  broker,  and  of  apprais- 
ing as  an  exact  science. 

The  remaining  nine  lectures  deal  with  the  practical  side  of  real  estate 
business,  and  are  given  by  specialists  of  recognized  ability. 

During  the  second  half  year  there  will  be  an  advanced  course  in  Real  Estate 
open  to  graduates  of  the  preliminary  course  and  to  those  meeting  the  entrance 
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requirements.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  advanced  laboratory 
work.  Practical  problems  are  discussed,  including  selling,  exchanging,  manage- 
ment of  property,  fire  insurance,  securing  mortgages  and  appraisal.  There 
will  be  six  lectures  on  sales,  three  on  management  of  property,  one  on  fire 
insurance,  two  on  mortgages  and  five  on  valuation,  besides  the  summary. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  specialists.     The  tuition  fee  is  $15. 

Administration   VII  {Sales  Managership) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course  and  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  course  in  Finance. 
This  subject  may  be  taken  by  any  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  desires 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of  sales  managership.  The 
tuition  fee  is  $15. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  the  first  institution  to  offer  a  com- 
plete course  dealing  exclusively  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Sales  Man- 
agership. The  most  efiicient  selling  force  cannot  produce  the  most  efficient 
results  unless  it  is  properly  managed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sales  manager 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  success  of  business  in  general  than  any  other 
department  head.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  phase  of  modem 
business  administration  in  the  past,  but  the  more  progressive  sales  managers 
are  making  history  through  the  application  of  efficiency  principles  and  the 
establishment  of  soimd  fimdamental  methods.  It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to 
treat  these  principles  and  methods  broadly  and  intelligently,  and  so  that  they 
may  be  applied  to  any  line  of  business  where  a  selling  force  has  to  be  organized 
and  administered.  The  business  world  is  in  need  of  just  this  kind  of  education 
as  a  means  of  promoting  efficiency  in  that  department  of  business  which  serves 
as  the  fountain  head  of  distribution. 

This  course  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  given  by  men  whose  wide  expe- 
rience as  successful  sales  managers  should  guarantee  the  worth  of  the  course. 
Active  sales  managers  will  condense  in  lectures  years  of  experience  in  such  a 
way  that  those  taking  the  course  will  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work 
and  responsibility  required  of  a  sales  manager. 

The  intent  is  to  present  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner  the  actual  work 
of  sales  management.  In  so  far  as  is  possible  the  course  will  be  illustrated  with 
forms  used  in  the  conduct  of  sales  departments  for  reports  and  statistical 
records.  Some  text-book  assignments  may  be  given  during  the  course,  and  an 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  put  all  those  who  take  the  course  in  touch  with  the 
best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

"The  Salesmen"  will  be  given  considerable  thought — Who  is  a  Salesman — 
What  are  his  Essential  Qualities — How  to  Hire  a  Salesman — The  Analysis  of  a 
Salesman's  Work — The  Salesman's  Expense  Account  and  the  Collection  of 
Accoimts — Waking  the  Salesman  up  to  their  Reserve  Powers — Paving  the  Way 
for  Salesmen — Working  with  Salesmen  on  the  Territory — Shall  the  Salesman 
Sell  His  Advertising  with  His  Product? 

"Territorial  Supervision  of  Salesmen" — The  Sales  Manager's  Direct  Rela- 
tion to  the  Men  in  the  Field — Special  Salesmen — Field  Managers — Branch 
House  Managers — City  Sales  Managers — Country  Sales  Managers.  The 
sales  manager's  relations  to  the  factory,  the  office  and  the  advertising  depart- 
ment is  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

"The  Sales  Campaign" — Planning  the  Campaign — How  it  is  Conducted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  presentation  of  sales  manager- 
ship with  relation  to  retail  selling,  the  sale  of  public  utihties  and  the  sale  of 
stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  etc.  In  fact,  the  lecturers  will  endeavor  to  present 
the  subject  from  as  many  different  standpoints  as  possible.  The  nature  of  the 
businesses  in  which  the  lecturers  are  engaged  suggest  that  the  course  will  not 
be  confined  to  any  one  particular  field,  but  will  cover  a  large  number  of  the 
different  problems  which  confront  sales  managers  in  various  lines. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Lecturers 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  G.  P.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager,  Loose-Wiles  Company 
Mr.  E.  M.  Fisher,  Supervisor  of  Selling,  WilUam  Filene's  Sons  Company 
Mr.  William  C.  Bamburgh,  Advertising  Manager,  New  England  Telephone 

and  Telegraph  Company 

Administration  VlU  (Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  all  of  the  regular  coiu-ses. 

This  course  purports  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  successful  conduct  of  industrial  enterprises.  In  matters  of  industrial  organi- 
zation the  course  considers  the  principles  underiying  the  modem  organization 
of  business;  in  matters  of  management  particular  emphasis  is  given  to  recent 
appUcations  of  system  and  efficiency  methods.  After  a  brief  outline  of  the 
tendencies  of  industrial  organization,  its  forms  and  chief  problems,  the  course 
continues  with  a  study  of  industrial  locations,  types  of  factory  buildings  and 
equipment,  the  complex  problems  arising  from  the  concentration  and  integra- 
tion of  industry,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  problems  of  internal  organi- 
zation and  methods.  Concrete  illustrations  of  modem  practice  in  business 
management  are  found  in  the  selection  and  placing  of  employees,  the  manage- 
ment of  labor,  just  methods  of  wage  payment,  cost  and  various  efficiency 
methods,  bonuses,  welfare  inducements,  the  relation  between  employer  and 
employee,  and  the  training  of  employees  according  to  the  principles  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  Tests  of  efficiency  of  business  organization  and  management, 
such  as  size,  flexibility,  continuity  of  policy,  stability,  financial  and  legal  lia- 
bility, scientific  placement  and  promotion  follow  the  analysis  of  the  subject. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  course  a  scientific  treatment  of  industrial 
management  in  order  to  give  both  the  accountant  and  the  general  student  of 
business  a  presentation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  science  of  manage- 
ment. Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  modem  efficiency  methods,  and  after 
the  general  siu-vey,  the  course  will  center  aroimd  one  particular  efficiency 
method,  making  the  course  concrete  and  practicable,  thus  giving  the  student 
something  tangible  and  ready  of  application  in  his  daily  walks  of  life.  The 
work  is  carried  on  by  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  informal  class  discussions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Mr.  Wilson.) 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND 

FmANCE 


1914 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Thomas  H.  Burton 

EiNAE  W.  Christenson 

George  S.  Clarkson 

William  S.  Cooper 

Charles  H.  Cornell 

William  B.  Cushing 

Frederick  W.  Davison 

William  L.  Esterberg 

Herbert  Fallon 

Harry  J.  Ferngold 

Herbert  C.  Eraser 

Benjamin  W.  Fuller 

Gut  L.  Harvet 

Edgar  P.  Hawes 

Raymond  O.  Keating 

Joseph  A.  Kuebleb 

William  J.  Lyons 

William  J.  Magee 

Haevard  L.  Mann 

Haeold  J.  Parsons,  A.A. 

Abijah  Pearson 

Isaac  Rich 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A. 

William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A. 

Walter  F.  Spinney 

Maurice  B.  Spinoza 

Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A. 

Robert  M.  Taylor 


1915 
Master  of  Commercial  Science 


William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S. 
Chahles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S. 
Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S. 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S. 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S. 
Joseph  A.  Kueblee,  B.C.S. 
William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S. 
ILiEVARD  L.  Mann,  B.C.S. 
IssAC  Rich,  B.C.S. 


Worcester 

Winchester 

Arlington 

Roxbury 

Medford 

Chelsea 

Newton 

Dorchester 

Reading 

Dorchester 

East  Boston 

Watertown 

Milton 

Boston 

Roslindale 

Wobum 

Winthrop 

Boston 

Boston 

East  Dedham 

Worcester 

Roxbury 

Roxbury 

Jamaica  Plain 

Dorchester 

Allston 

Roxbury 

Boston 

West  Somerville 


Medford 

Chelsea 

Dorchester 

East  Boston 

Watertown 

Winthrop 

Boston 

East  Dedham 

Roxbury 
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GRADUATES 


William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S. 
Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S..  C.P.A. 


Dorchester 

Roxbury 

Boston 


Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Clarence  E.  Akerstrom 
Benjamin  Asher 
Robert  Bruce 
Philip  F.  Clapp 
Wilfred  A.  Clark 
Casper  Cohen 
James  B.  Conway 
Albert  B.  Curtis 
RoTAL  M.  Cutler 
Willis  H.  Doe 
Henry  T.  Dolan 
Clifton  W.  Gregg 
MiLBURN  D.  Hill 
Edward  I.  Hollander 
Robert  H.  Hunter 
Edward  S.  Jenkins 
Irving  E.  Jones 
James  S.  Kennedy 
Martin  C.  Lee 
John  C.  Lord 
Myron  F.  Lord 
Frank  L.  McCarthy 
Edwin  E.  McConnell 
Ralph  C.  MacDonald 
William  A.  Mansfield 
Lester  C.  Nutting 
Herbert  L.  Perry 
James  C.  Purinton 
Edward  C.  Richardson 
James  F.  Rockett 
William  W.  Sharps 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A. 
Ralph  G.  Stetson 
Frank  J,  Sullivan 
Dana  S.  Sylvester,  LL.B. 
William  E.  Tierney 
Earle  p.  Tyler 
Bruce  R.  Ware 
Leo  Wasserman 
William  H.  Wheeler 
Carl  W.  Wright 


Medford 

Worcester 

Roxbury 

Roxbury 

Medford 

Chelsea 

Boston 

Roxbury 

Brockton 

Medford 

Salem 

Beverly 

Salem 

Chestnut  Hill 

Dorchester 

Quincy 

Newtonville 

Everett 

South  Boston 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Arlmgton 

Hyde  Park 

Walpole 

Somerville 

West  Roxbury 

West  Somerville 

Beverly 

Waltham 

Boston 

Forest  Hills 

Dorchester 

Boston 

South  Boston 

Brookline 

Lawrence 

Everett 

Newton 

Roxbury 

Somerville 

Somerville 
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CLASS  OFFICERS,  1914-15 
Class  of  1915 

President,  E.  C.  Richardson  Secretary,  C.  W.  Gregg 

Vice-President,  B.  R.  Ware  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Akerstrom 

Executive  Committee 
A.  B.  Curtis 

F.  W.  Bates 

J.  C.  Ptjrinton 

Class  of  1916 

President,  C.  R.  Marvin  Vice-President,  J.  S.  Snow 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  Charles  Galitskt 
Executive  Committee 
W.  H.  Walpole 
J.  J.  Wallace 

G.  B.  Ward  WELL 

Class  of  1917 

President,  A.  L.  Billings  Vice-President,  C.  R.  Martin 

Sec.  and  Treas,,  W.  G.  Hill 

Executive  Committee 
J.  E.  GiLCREAST  W.  P.  Husband,  Jr. 

P.  A.  Anderson  John  Speirs 

J.  T.  Johnson  R.  S.  Emerson 

Class  of  1918 

President,  E.  F.  MESSUSfOER  Secretary,  C.  J.  McCarroll 

Vice-President,  J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.  Treasurer,  A.  J.  Brundage 

Executive  Committee 

E.  H.  Brooke 

F.  R.  Catherin 
Percy  Lantz 

SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE    AND    FINANCE    ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 
Founded  in  1915 
Officers  for  1915 

President,  C.  E.  Stearns  Second  Vice-Pres.,  H.  J.  Ferngold 

First  Vice-President,  F.  W.  Davison  Secretary,  H.  L,  Mann 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  Cornell 

Executive  Committee 
R.  O.  Keating  J.  A.  Kuebler 

G.  S.  Clarkson  H.  C.  Eraser 
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APPLICATION  FOR  REGISTRATION 

(See  other  side  for  instructions) 

g>rij00l  nf  (Unmmtm  wxh  3mnntt 

of  the 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Date 191 

I, age years, 

hereby  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  in  the course,  as 

Freshman 

Sophomore  with  Advanced  Standing 

Residence 

Telephone 

Business     f  Name  of  firm     

Address      [  Address     

Telephone 

What  are  the  duties  of  your  present  position? 

If  a  college  graduate  give  name  of  college  and  degree 

If  a  high  school  graduate  give  name  and  address  of  school 


•i 


If  not  a  high  school  graduate  state  particulars  of  yoiu:  school 
training 

Give  a  brief  outline  of  your  business  experience 


Please  state  how  you  first  heard  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  whether  through  a  newspaper  advertisement,  a  catalog, 
a  friend  or  whatever  other  means 


Approved . 


Note:  Only  those  who  desire  to  register  for  a  complete  course  are  required  to 
fill  out  an  application  blank.  Those  who  enroll  as  special  students,  taking  one 
or  more  subjects  but  not  a  complete  course,  are  required  merely  to  fill  out  a 
registration  card  which  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  REGISTRATION 

Fill  out  this  application  for  registration  and  bring  or  send  it 
to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  316  Huntington  Avenue, 
or  (between  the  dates  of  July  15  and  October  1)  73  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 

Fill  in  the  name  of  the  course  which  you  elect  to  take  in 
the  space  provided.  (It  is  understood  that  the  applicant  may 
later  change  the  course  elected  if  he  so  desires).  If  you  intend 
to  enter  as  a  Freshman,  draw  a  hne  through  the  words  "Sopho- 
more mth  Advanced  Standing";  if  you  intend  to  enter  as  a 
Sophomore  with  Advanced  Standing,  draw  a  hne  through  the 
word  "Freshman." 

Those  who  enroll  as  Sophomores  with  Advanced  Standing 
are  required  to  take  an  examination  in  bookkeeping  on  the 
evening  of  either  September  14  or  16.  See  calendar  on  page  2. 
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CATALOG 

OF   THE 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
AND   FINANCE 

1916-1917 


DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  OPEN   FROM   JULY  15  to  OCT.  1 
Tremont  Building,  73  Tremont  Street 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  TRUSTEES  OF 

NORTHEASTERN    COLLEGE 

OF   THE 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Number  316  Huntington  Avenue 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NORTHEASTERN    COLLEGE 

Catalogue  of  the 
SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE 
&c  FINANCE 

1916-1917 


PUBLISHED  BT  THE  TRUSTEES  OF 

Northeastern  College 

Boston  Young   Men's  Christian  Association 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Downtown  Office  open  from  July  15  to  October  1 

Teemont  Building,  73  Tbemont  Street 


Qlabninar 


1916 

Sept.  12  and  14    Entrance  Examinations  for  Advanced  Stand- 
ing  (7.30  p.m.) 
Sept.  11  to  18       Registration   of    Students    (316    Huntington 
(inclusive)  Ave.  and  Tremont  Building,  73  Tremont 

St.,  Boston) 
Examinations  for  Removal  of  Conditions 


Sept.  11  to  15 
(inclusive) 
Sept.  18 

Oct.  n 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  22 


Opening  Exercises  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

and  Finance  and  the  School  of  Law 
Columbus  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  Vacation  Begins  (9.30  p.  m.) 


1917 

Jan.  8  Christmas  Vacation  Ends  (7.00  p.  m.) 

Feb.  2  Close  of  First  Semester 

Feb.  5  Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

Feb.  22  Washington's  Birthday 

Apr.  19  Patriots'  Day 

May  30  Memorial  Day 

June  4  to  8  Final  Examinations 

June  17  to  23  Commencement  Exercises 


OPENING  EXERCISES 

The  opening  of  the  first  semester  will  be  on  Monday  evening,  September 
18th  at  7  o'clock.  The  various  classes  will  be  organized  and  the  work  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  outlined.  The  opening  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  held 
in  Bates  Hall,  at  which  time  there  will  be  addresses  by  several  prominent  business 
men.  This  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  general  public  and  those  who  contem- 
plate enrolling  in  the  School,  or  whose  plans  are  not  yet  determined,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

OFFICE  HOURS 

A  downtown  office  will  be  located  in  the  Tremont  Building,  73  Tremont 
Street,  from  July  15  to  October  1st.  This  office  will  be  open  each  week  day 
from  10.00  a.  m.  to  6.00  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays,  on  which  day  it  will  close  at 
2.00  p.  m.  It  will  be  open  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  from  7.00 
to  9.30. 

The  office  of  the  College  at  316  Himtington  Avenue  will  be  open  each  week 
day  from  9.00  a.  m.  to  9.00  p.  m. 

Telephone  connections — 316  Huntington  Avenue,  Back  Bay  4400,  (Ask 
for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance) ;  Tremont  Building,  (Ask  for  Hay- 
market  Infonnation.) 
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Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Members  of  the  Corporation 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON.  President 

ALBERT  H.  CURTIS,  1st  Vice-President 

WILLIAM  E.  MURDOCK,  2nd  Vice-President 

GEORGE  W.  MEHAFFEY,  3rd  Vice-President 

GEORGE  W.  BRAINARD,  Secretary 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 

F.  W.  Carter  J.  Grafton  Minot 

S.  B.  Carter  W.  B.  Mossman 

Wm.  C.  Chick  H.  W.  Newhall 

Geo.  W.  Coleman  Silas  Peirce 

H.  Bradlee  Fenno  Chas.  W.  Perkins 

Henry  G.  Lord  Thos.  H.  Russell 

Francis  P.  Luce  Sabin  P.  Sanger 

Frank  P.  Speare 

Officers  of  the  College 

FRANK  P.  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 
GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B„  Secretary-Bursar 

Board  of  Governors 

William  E.  Murdock,  Chairman 

Albert  H.  Curtis  Arthur  S.  Johnson 

Morgan  L.  Cooley  George  W.  Mehaffey 

William  C.  Chick  George  H.  Martin 

Frank  P.  Speare 


CORPORATION 

Officers 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 
F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE.  Vice-President 
LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 
GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  Secretary 

Directors 

George  L.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop,  Certified  Public  Accountants 

William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Charles  A.  Brown,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 
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NORTHEASTERN  COLLEGE 

Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  incorporated  in  March,  1916.  It  consists  of 
five  schools  of  college  grade  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
conducted  as  separate  institutions: 

School  of  Law  founded  in  1898. 

School  of  Engineering  founded  in  1906. 

Co-operative  Engineering  School  founded  in  1909. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  founded  in  1907. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  founded  in  1916. 

The  first  four  of  these  schools  have  won  a  national  repu- 
tation for  efficiency  and  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields.  Northeastern  College  is  the  outcome  of 
twenty  years  of  educational  work  in  which  the  constant  en- 
deavor has  been  to  provide  ambitious  men  with  the  best  possible 
training  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Northeastern  College  is  particularly  fortunate  in  several 
respects.  It  is  not  a  money  making  institution,  but  a  great 
educational  system  hberally  endowed  through  its  building  and 
equipment.  The  instructors  are  men  of  liberal  education  and 
broad  experience,  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  their  subjects 
but  in  the  commercial  application  of  them.  Its  students 
are  mature  men  of  exceptional  ambition  with  whom  it  is  an 
inspiration  to  associate.  Men  of  discrimination  who  are  serious 
in  their  determination  to  secure  the  best  possible  training  will 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  identifying  themselves  with  an 
institution  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  creation  of  vocational 
efficiency,  and  which  adapts  its  methods  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can business  men,  enabhng  them  to  develop  their  capacities 
to  the  highest  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  established  in 
1907  and  incorporated  in  January,  1911.  In  March  of  the 
same  year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  granted  it  the  power 
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of  conferring  upon  its  graduates  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  (B.  C.  S.)  and  Master  of  Commercial 
Science  (M.  C.  S.)  The  school  was  formally  opened  as  an 
incorporated  institution  September  25th,  1911,  offering  its 
courses  through  evening  sessions  only. 

During  the  year  1915-16  the  school  has  enrolled  723  men, 
whose  ages  range  from  eighteen  to  fifty -five  years.  These 
men  include  bookkeepers,  office  managers,  bank  clerks,  account- 
ants, commercial  teachers,  lawyers,  salesmen  and  clerks. 
Almost  without  exception  they  are  men  of  maturity,  judgment 
and  ambition  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  school  because 
of  the  practical  nature  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  because  they 
realize  the  importance  of  intensified  technical  training  in 
modern  business  methods. 

THE  MODERN  INTERPRETATION  OF  BUSI;NESS 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  large  percentage  of 
failures  among  business  concerns  is  due  to  careless  and  in- 
efficient management  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause.  Busi- 
ness is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  competition  or  game  in  which 
one  man  or  concern  seeks  to  excel  another,  but  rather  as  a 
profession  demanding  that  the  man  who  would  rise  and  remain 
at  the  head  constantly  grow  in  skill  and  efficiency,  and  that  the 
corporation  or  business  concern  which  is  to  endure  be  organized 
and  conducted  in  a  scientific  manner,  its  past  recorded,  its 
present  constantly  checked  up,  and  its  future  plotted  years  in 
advance. 

This  conception  has  created  a  new  class  of  professional 
men,  the  business  organizer  and  administrator  and  the  pro- 
fessional accountant,  who  must  possess  the  ability  to  scientifi- 
cally study  a  business,  learn  its  true  condition,  review  its  past 
failures  and  successes,  and  plan  and  carry  out  its  organization 
and  development.  The  demand  for  such  men  has  called  into 
being  Schools  of  Commerce  and  Finance  which  train  those  who 
attend  them  in  the  technique  of  scientific  business  management. 
Such  schools  are  making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
stability  and  advancement  of  commerce.  There  are  numer- 
ous schools  of  this  type  in  the  United  States,  and  among  them 
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none  has  had  a  more  rapid  rise,  or  has  created  more  favorable 
comment  than  has  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
From  year  to  year  its  courses  have  been  strengthened  and  its 
standards  of  instruction  and  scholarship  requirements  have  been 
established  and  maintained  on  a  high  plane.  Its  development 
and  efficiency  are  an  acknowledged  achievement. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  provide  a  broad  and  practical 
training  for  business,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  courses 
have  been  planned  to  include  the  proper  amount  of  both 
general  and  specialized  training.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  pre-eminent.  The  courses 
of  study  are  in  no  sense  the  narrow  and  inelastic  courses  fre- 
quently found  in  schools  of  accounting  and  business  administra- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  over-burdened  with 
theoretical  and  academic  subjects.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
conduct  the  courses  along  practical  lines  and  to  give  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  modern  business  methods  which  he  can  apply 
to  his  every  day  affairs.  General  training  is  given  in  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  lay  a  firm  and  broad  foundation  for  intelli- 
gent activity  in  the  modern  business  world;  and  specialized 
training  is  given  in  order  that  those  who  attend  the  school  may 
be  able  to  supply  these  principles  to  particular  types  of  business. 

The  criticism  is  frequently  made  that  in  many  schools  of 
commerce  and  finance  the  instruction  is  given  largely  by  means 
of  lectures  with  comparatively  little  practice  work.  Lectures 
alone  will  not  develop  a  finished  accountant  or  administrator. 
A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  through 
lectures  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  properly  graded 
practice  work. 

A  consideration  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  will  show  that  this  criticism  has  been 
fully  met.  All  of  the  courses  require  much  more  practice  work 
than  is  customary.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  a  large 
amount  of  carefully  prepared  practice  exercises,  most  of  which 
are  worked  up  by  the  student  outside  of  the  classroom.  All 
practice   work   assigned    is    carefully   examined,    graded,    and 
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returned  to  the  student.  To  successfully  complete  the  course 
in  professional  accountancy,  one  must  devote  from  1600  to  1800 
hours  to  accounting  subjects  alone,  of  which  from  1000  to  1200 
hours  are  given  to  practice  work  outside  of  class.  It  is  beheved 
that  the  laboratory  methods  employed  are  the  only  methods 
which  will  give  the  student  a  thorough  and  practical  prepara- 
tion for  business. 

For  the  coming  year  the  various  courses  have  been  revised 
and  strengthened  wherever  possible.  New  courses  will  be 
offered  in  Transportation,  Foreign  Trade,  Commercial  Resources 
and  Business  Organization.  Several  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  faculty  and  it  is  believed  that  the  staff  of  instructors 
for  the  coming  year  is  the  strongest  and  best  balanced  that  the 
School  has  ever  had. 

Another  new  feature  will  be  the  Employment  Bureau, 
where  every  effort  will  be  made  to  place  the  graduates  and 
students  of  the  School  in  suitable  positions.  The  great  net- 
work of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  located  in  all  our  great  cities  give  our 
graduates  an  opportunity  enjoyed  by  no  others  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  scores  of  centers  of  industry.  The  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  is  not  a  local  institution  but  international 
in  its  scope,  purpose  and  connections. 
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Students  who  enter  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  regular  and  special.  Regular 
students  are  those  enrolling  for  either  the  three-year  or  the 
four-year  course  with  the  intention  of  following  the  regular 
schedule  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree.  Special  students 
are  those  who  choose  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  them 
regardless  of  any  outlined  programme  and  who  are  not  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  at  the  time  of  taking  these  subjects. 

The  degree  of  B.C.S.  will  be  conferred  upon  all  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  either  of  the  regular  courses  as 
outlined  and  who  have  met  all  other  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Any  man  seventeen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character, 
may  enter  the  Bchool  of  Commerce  and  Finance  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  (see  provision 
on  page  19  regarding  graduation  requirements  for  those  who 
are  not  high  school  graduates). 

Prospective  students  are  not  required  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination  unless  they  desire  to  enter  the  School  with  advanced 
standing.  The  entrance  requirements  have  been  made  very 
liberal  because  of  the  fact  that  the  courses  offered  are  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  men,  many  of  whom 
have  been  out  of  school  from  three  to  fifteen  years  and  who 
consequently  cannot  be  expected  to  successfully  pass  off  theo- 
retical examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirements 
for  graduation  are  exceptionally  high  so  that  those  who  com- 
plete the  required  course  of  study  and  receive  the  degree  will 
have  secured  a  practical  training  which  will  enable  them  to 
more  than  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  the  graduates 
of  other  schools  and  colleges.  In  other  words,  the  School 
endeavors  to  open  its  doors  to  all  those  who  are  sincerely 
ambitious  to  secure  an  adequate  preparation  for  business  or 
who  desire  to  supplement  their  business  experience  with  the 
training  afforded  by  carefully  planned  and  logically  prepared 
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courses  in  practical  subjects;  having  entered  the  School,  the 
student  will  find  it  necessary  to  do  work  of  an  exceptionally 
high  grade,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  such  that 
only  those  who  do  extremely  good  work  will  receive  the  degree. 
If  it  is  found  that  a  student  is  unable  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  course  for  which  he  has  enrolled  he  is  advised  to  repeat  the 
work  or  to  transfer  to  another  course  better  adapted  to  his 
ability. 

Regular  Four-Year  Students 

Each  of  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the  School  require 
four  years  of  attendance  unless  one  is  enabled  to  enter  with 
advanced  standing.  Students  in  either  of  the  four-year  courses 
attend  two  evenings  each  week  during  the  first  two  years  and 
three  evenings  each  week  during  the  last  two  years.  The  sub- 
jects required  during  the  first  year  are  Elementary  Accounting 
and  Business  Law;  during  the  second  year  Advanced  Account- 
ing and  the  Principles  of  Economics;  and  it  is  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  year  that  a  student  has  the  privilege  of 
electing  certain  subjects  that  are  of  special  interest  to  him. 
One  should  have  a  thoroughly  firm  basis  or  foundation  before 
he  begins  to  build.  In  other  words,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
fundamentals  is  absolutely  necessary  before  a  man  can  speciahze 
to  advantage. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required  of  those  who  enroll  for 
a  four-year  course. 

Regular  Three-Year  Students 

Regular  three-year  students  are  those  who  enter  the  School 
with  advanced  standing  in  accounting.  Attendance  is  required 
three  evenings  each  week  throughout  the  entire  course  of  three 
years.  The  subjects  required  during  the  first  year  are  Ac- 
counting, Business  Law,  and  the  Principles  of  Economics.  In 
the  second,  or  Junior  year,  the  subjects  vary  according  to 
the  course  pursued. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  the  School  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  accounting  must  qualify  under  one  of  the  following  groups : 

(o)  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  Pre- 
Jiminary  course  in  Bookkeeping  given  in  the  spring  of 
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each  year  will  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing 
without  further  examination. 

(b)  Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  commercial 
department  of  an  approved  high  school  or  from  an 
approved  public  or  private  business  school  within 
three  years  will  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing 
without  examination. 

(c)  Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  commercial 
department  of  an  approved  high  school  or  from 
an  approved  business  school  not  within  three  years, 
but  who,  since  graduation,  have  given  their  entire 
time  to  the  practice  of  bookkeeping  or  accounting,  will 
be  admitted  with  advanced  standing  without  examina- 
tion. 

(d)  Those  who  do  not  qualify  under  one  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding groups  may  enter  the  School  with  advanced 
standing  upon  passing  an  examination  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  accounting  which  is  offered  to  prospective 
students  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 

Those  who  desire  to  take  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  School, 
and  if  necessary,  devote  some  time  to  preparing  for  the  ex- 
amination, which  covers  the  fundamental  principles  of  book- 
keeping. The  Associate  Dean  will  be  glad  to  outline  a  course  of 
study  for  those  whose  business  experience  entitles  them  to  take 
up  advanced  work  but  who  have  not  received  the  necessary  the- 
oretical training.  Specimen  questions  from  past  examinations 
for  advanced  standing  may  be  had  at  either  of  the  offices  of 
the  School,  at  316  Huntington  Avenue  or  the  Tremont  Build- 
ing, 73  Tremont  Street. 

The  examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  taken  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7.30 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  September  12th  and  14th, 

Registration 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, which  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment  at 
the  time  it  is  made.     This  registration  fee  is  not  returnable  in 
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case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  school.  Registrations  for 
the  coming  school  year  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  July 
15th  either  at  the  downtown  office,  73  Tremont  Street  or  at 
the  office  of  the  College,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  or  business  schools  who  apply  for 
advanced  standing  should  be  prepared  to  submit  the  necessary 
diploma  or  other  certificate  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
before  the  applicant  is  admitted. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  contemplate  enrolHng 
in  the  School  should  register  before  the  opening  date.  It  is 
of  great  assistance  in  making  plans  and  in  ordering  stationery 
to  know  as  early  as  possible  the  number  of  students  for  which 
to  provide.  Entering  classes  are  limited  as  to  number  and  those 
who  register  first  will  be  given  preference  in  case  all  who  wish  to 
enroll  cannot  be  accommodated. 
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TERM  WORK 

All  term  work  assigned  is  required  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  students.  It  is  then  examined,  graded  and  returned 
to  them,  with  corrections  clearly  noted  for  their  benefit.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  term  work  and  examinations  are  as 
follows : — 

A     95%  to  100% 

A— 90%  to    94%  (inclusive) 

B     85%  to    90% 

B— 80%  to    84%  (inclusive) 

C     75%  to    80% 

C— 70%  to    74%  (inclusive) 

D    Below  70% 

The  minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  all  term  work  with 
a  grade  of  "D"  is  required  to  be  repeated  until  a  passing  mark 
is  attained. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects 
consist  of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up;  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
ercises in  connection  with  financial  statements,  adjusting  entries 
and  closing  entries  are  assigned;  accounting  systems  and  sets 
of  instructions  for  their  conduct  are  required  to  be  prepared; 
sets  of  books  are  audited  and  audit  reports  and  working  papers 
are  required  to  be  submitted;  a  great  variety  of  C.  P.  A.  ques- 
tions in  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Accounting  and  Auditing 
are  required  to  be  answered;  and  problems  are  given  dealing 
with  the  accounts  of  public  utilities,  municipalities,  executors 
and  trustees,  manufacturing  concerns,  etc. 

Business  law,  economics,  life  insurance,  buying,  publicity, 
salesmanship,  commercial  credits,  sales  managership,  invest- 
ments and  real  estate,  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures  supple- 
mented by  reading  assigned  for  home  study. 

No  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  will  he  admitted 
to  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  Classes  unless  all  term  work  pre- 
viously assigned  to  him  has  been  satisfactorily  com'pleted. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  first  term,  and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year, 

Make-up  examinations  will  be  given  at  7.00  p.  m.  during 
the  week  of  September  11  to  15,  inclusive,  and  during  the  school 
year  as  is  necessary. 

Examination  papers  are  examined,  graded  and  returned  to 
students  as  promptly  as  possible. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  classes  following  the  return  of  ex- 
amination papers  in  economics,  law  and  accounting  subjects, 
the  instructors  give  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  and 
discuss  any  matters  relating  to  them  which  the  students  desire 
to  suggest. 

If  a  student  is  absent  from,  or  fails  to  pass,  an  examination 
he  is  then  required  to  take  a  make-up  examination.  If  he  fails 
to  pass  the  make-up  examination  he  is  given  another  opportunity 
to  pass  off  his  condition  but  only  two  make-up  examinations  will 
be  given  in  each  subject.  If  he  fails  to  pass  both  these  examina- 
tions he  will  be  conditioned  in  that  subject  and  will  be  required 
to  repeat  the  work  in  which  he  is  conditioned  unless  excused 
therefrom  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Faculty.  Conditions  may  be 
carried  forward  but  they  must  be  passed  off  before  a  student 
is  permitted  to  graduate. 

Examinations  are  graded  the  same  as  term  work.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  are  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  examinations  marked  "D" 
incur  conditions  which  are  required  to  be  ultimately  passed  off 
before  one  is  permitted  to  graduate. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  a  report  of  his  standing  is  rendered 
to  each  student  who  has  completed  the  required  work.  In  case 
a  student's  work  is  unsatisfactory  he  may  be  required  to  repeat 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  his  work  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
drop  one  or  more  subjects,  or  withdraw  from  the  course. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.  C.  S. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  wiU  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high 
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school,  if  he  completes  all  term  work  and  examinations  pre- 
scribed in  either  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  who  are  not  High  School  Graduates 

A  man  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate  may  enroll  for  any 
of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 
The  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  him  provided:  First,  he 
complete  75%  of  the  term  work  prescribed  with  a  grade  of  "B" 
or  higher  and  the  balance  of  the  term  work  with  a  grade  of  "C"; 
second,  he  pass  50%  of  all  examinations  prescribed  in  the 
course  for  which  he  is  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  higher 
and  the  remaining  50%  with  a  grade  of  "C";  thiroThe  has  had 
sufficient  business  experience  to  warrant,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  faculty,  his  receiving  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.  C.  S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  approved  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take  a  two-year 
graduate  course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  and  to 
pass  examinations  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They  are  also 
required  to  prepare  an  elaborate  thesis  on  a  subject  approved 
by  the  Faculty. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Attendance 

Except  in  case  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  eighty 
per  cent  of  attendance  in  each  subject  is  prescribed  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  graduation. 

Honorary  Distinction 

Two  honorary  designations  are  granted  at  the  time  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work 
and  examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90% 
of  A's  and  no  marks  below  B. 

With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  ex- 
aminations throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's 

and  of  the  balance  75%  of  B's. 
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Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  may  be  taken  by  special  students,  under  which  heading 
are  classed  all  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  In 
case  a  special  student  should  decide  to  take  a  complete  course, 
he  will  be  given  credit  for  such  subjects  as  he  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully. 

A  special  student  may,  of  course,  take  any  programme  of 
subjects  which  he  may  elect,  provided  it  does  not  conjBict  with 
the  regular  programmes  of  the  School.  He  may  take  law  and 
accounting  subjects  only,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  given  in  the 
various  states;  or  he  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  following 
lecture    courses : — 

Principles  of  Economics  Investments 

Money  and  Banking  Buying  and  Commercial 

Public  Utilities  Resources 

Corporation  Finance  Publicity 

Business  Organization  and  Commercial  Credits 

Industrial  Management  Real  Estate 

Bond  Buying  and  Bond  Selhng  Salesmanship 

Advanced  Financial  Problems  Sales  Managership  and 
Transportation  Foreign  Trade 

Life  Insurance 

These  courses  are  prepared  and  given  by  men  who  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  lines,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
years  of  practical  experience  in  addition  to  technical  training, 
and  who  consequently  bring  to  their  classes  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way. 

The  rapid  growth  of  modern  business  methods  has  made  it 
very  necessary  for  men,  in  order  to  be  successful,  to  famiHarize 
themselves  not  only  with  the  details  of  that  part  of  their  partic- 
ular business  in  which  they  are  employed,  but  they  must  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  its  numerous  departments.     It  has 
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come  to  be  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  if  a  salesman  is  to 
be  a  permanent  success  he  must  be  familiar  not  only  with  the 
workings  of  his  own  particular  department  but  he  must  possess 
a  more  or  less  complete  knowledge  of  the  buying  and  manu- 
facturing side  of  his  business.  In  like  manner,  the  sales  mana- 
ger should  be  famihar  with  the  workings  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment, the  advertising  manager  should  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  the  selling  department,  etc. 

In  the  past  these  courses  have  been  attended  by  men  of 
maturity  and  judgment  who  desire  to  spend  their  spare  time  in 
acquiring  information  which  ^sill  increase  their  earning  capacity. 
The  man  of  twenty -five  years  or  over  is  really  in  the  best  position 
to  get  the  fullest  measure  of  value  from  the  courses  offered  at 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  because  his  experience  and 
maturity  have  fitted  him  to  readily  comprehend  and  apply  the 
technical  instruction  that  is  given.  These  courses  appeal 
particularly  to  men  of  this  type. 

Descriptions  of  the  courses  listed  above  will  be  found  on  the 
last  pages  of  this  catalogue  under  the  heading,  "Description  of 
Subjects." 

PREPARATION  FOR  C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS 

The  course  in  Accountancy  is  intended  to  provide  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Certified  Public 
Accountant  given  in  the  various  states.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  primary  object  of  the  Accountancy  course.  In  fact,  it 
provides  a  much  broader  and  more  complete  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  accounting  than  is  contemplated  by  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations.  In  other  words,  the  course  is  intended  to  give 
those  who  take  it  a  broad  and  thorough  training  for  business. 
It  is  not,  in  any  sense,  merely  a  coaching  course. 

While  preparation  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  is  an  incidental 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  school,  those  who  complete  the  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy  course  should  find  themselves  thoroughly 
prepared  for  such  examinations.  However,  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a  review  to  students  and  graduates  of  the  school 
who  are  planning  to  take  the  Massachusetts  examinations, 
usually  given  in  October,  a  series  of  twelve  quizzes  has  been 
arranged   to  begin  about  September   1.    The   course  will  be 
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based  on  questions  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  examinations, 
the  questions  being  carefully  classified  as  to  subjects.  The 
quizzes  and  discussions  will  be  conducted  by  the  regular  in- 
structors of  the  School.  There  will  be  six  quizzes  on  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Accounting,  conducted  by  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse, 
C.  P.  A.;  two  on  Auditing,  conducted  by  James  Willing,  C.  A.; 
and  four  on  Commercial  Law,  conducted  by  Guy  Newhall,  LL.B. 
and  William  E.  Dorman,  LL.B. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  members  of 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.  A  nominal  fee  of  five  ($5)  dollars  will  be  charged  to 
cover  the  expense  of  preparing  and  getting  out  the  necessary 
material. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES  AND  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the  op- 
portunities in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified 
men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate 
business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers 
to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening 
courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service 
to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics, 
business  law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  com- 
mercial subjects  to  their  programmes;  many  of  them  are  offer- 
ing elaborate  four-year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial 
high  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field 
of  commercial  teaching  offers  most  attractive  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  properly  prepared. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  commercial  teachers  to  possess  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach 
than  they   expect  their   students  to   acquire.     A   competent 
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commercial  teacher  should  have  more  than  a  text  book  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject.  He  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping  practice,  the  science  of  classi- 
fication, principles  of  economics,  business  law,  corporation 
finance  and  business  methods  and  organization.  Experience 
has  shown  that  commercial  teachers  grasp  the  subject  of  higher 
accounting  very  readily.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  their  teaching  experience  promotes  habits  of  care  and 
precision  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  details.  Some  of  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  a  successful  accountant  are 
highly  developed  in  the  commercial  teacher.  The  courses 
oflfered  by  this  School  afford  a  splendid  preparation  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  COMPLETED  IN  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADE 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions 
of  college  grade  will  be  given  credit  upon  presenting  evidence 
that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed  and  that  they 
are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

TXnTION  FEES 

All  tuition  fees  include  membership  in  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  If  a  special  student  enrolls  for 
more  than  one  subject  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership  fee  of  $2 
will  be  deducted  from  each  tuition  fee  paid  in  excess  of  the  first 
one;  e.  g.,  should  one  enroll  for  the  Publicity  and  Salesman- 
ship courses  the  tuition  would  be  $15  and  $13,  respectively. 
All  tuition  fees  are  payable  as  follows : 

One-third  on  or  before  September  20. 

One-third   on  December   1st. 

Balance  on  February  1st. 

Schedule  of  Tuition  Fees 

Any  of  the  four-year  courses: 

1st  year $60.00 

2nd  year 60.00 

3rd  year 75.00 

4th  year 75.00 
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Any  of  the  three-year  courses,  which  are  open  only  to 

men  who  pass  the  examination  for  advanced  standing: 

1st  year $75.00 

2nd  year 75.00 

3rd  year 75.00 

Business  Law,  Economics,  Money  and  Banking,  Corpora- 
tion Finance,  Investments  and  Business  Organization  and 
Management,  are  termed  half-evening  courses,  and  the  tuition 
fee  for  any  one  is  $15  for  a  full  year  course  or  $7.50  for  a  half- 
year  course. 

All  other  subjects  are  termed  full-evening  courses.  For 
full-evening  courses  given  only  on  one  evening  of  each  week,  the 
tuition  is  $30  for  a  full  year  course,  or  $15  for  a  half-year  course. 
For  full-evening  courses  meeting  twice  each  week,  the  tuition  is 
$60  for  a  full  year  course,  or  $30  for  a  half  year  course. 

EXPENSES  FOR  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  AND  LECTURE 

NOTES 

Boohs  and  Stationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to 
the  course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.     It  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $15  per  year  for  any  of  the  regular  courses.     For 
any  one  of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 
Lecture  Notes 

Verbatim  copies  of  all  lectures  except  those  in  accounting 
subjects  are  prepared  by  a  reporter.  Typewritten  copies  of 
each  lecture  may  be  purchased  by  students  at  uniform  prices: 

8  pages  or  under  (single  space)  20c. 

9  to  11  pages  inclusive  (single  space)  25c. 
12  pages  or  over  (single  space)  30c. 

While  these  verbatim  notes  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  students,  the  purchase  of  them  is  entirely 
optional.  The  notes,  which  frequently  contain  reports  of 
informal  discussions,  are  prepared  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  students  in  the  School;  under  no  circumstances  are  they 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  general  public,  and  they  are  sold  with 
this  understanding. 
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SOCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  offered  by 
this  School  requires  close  appHcation  and  persistent  effort. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  of  study  as  much  as  possible  the 
student  body  of  the  School  holds  periodical  "get-together" 
meetings  which  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  form 
acquaintances  among  the  members  of  their  own  and  other 
classes.  These  social  meetings  are  informal  in  character  and 
form  an  attractive  part  of  the  school  life.  Outings,  with  base- 
ball and  athletic  games,  are  held  frequently  by  the  various 
classes  and  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
including  its  gymnasium,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
students  at  reasonable  rates.  In  fact,  every  effort  is  made 
to  give  relief  to  the  tax  on  one's  mental  powers  which  the  nature 
of  the  course  makes  necessary  and  to  develop  the  students 
physically  and  socially  as  well  as  mentally. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 

During  the  coming  year  there  will  be  estabUshed  an  Em- 
ployment Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  and  graduates 
of  the  School.  The  demand  for  technically  trained  men  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  it  will  be  the  function  of  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Acting  Dean,  to 
place  those  who  attend  the  School  in  positions  where  they  can 
put  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  School  has  been  very  successful  in  the  past  in  assisting 
its  students  to  obtain  desirable  positions  and  will  render  every 
assistance  possible  to  those  residing  at  a  distance  who  desire 
to  locate  in  Boston  in  order  to  attend  the  school. 

Students  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  office  of  the  School  all 
vacancies  which  come  to  their  attention.  In  this  way  students 
can  be  of  great  service  to  one  another.  In  the  student  body 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  there  is  evidenced  a 
very  marked  degree  of  willingness  to  co-operate  in  this  reSspect 
in  every  way  possible. 
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BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the 
Association  Building,  the  weekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to  four 
dollars.  The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in 
advance.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  with  W.  M.  Danner, 
Office  Secretary,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  School  office  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  board.  Excellent 
meals  are  served  in  the  Association  Restaurant  at  reasonable 
rates. 
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Two  regular  courses  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance:  Business  Administration,  and  Professional  Ac- 
countancy. Candidates  for  the  degree  who  are  allowed  credit 
for  subjects  satisfactorily  completed  in  other  institutions  may, 
at  their  option,  substitute  other  subjects  for  those  for  which 
they  are  given  credit.  Special  students  are  permitted  to  elect 
any  subject  or  group  of  subjects  provided  their  programmes  do 
not  conflict  with  the  regular  programmes  of  the  School.  Students 
are  permitted  to  transfer  from  one  course  to  another  at  the  close 
of  the  second  year,  as  the  first  two  years  of  both  courses  parallel 
one  another. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  COURSE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  thorough  and 
practical  training  for  business  and  to  furnish  men  already  in 
business  with  training  along  specific  lines  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  speciahsts  in  their  chosen  work. 

The  demands  of  modern  business  are  such  that  in  order  to 
succeed  a  man  must  be  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly 
well.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  a  specialist  in  his  field  of  work. 
Many  young  men  go  into  business  from  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  only  to  find  themselves  handicapped  and  unable  to 
compete  with  others  of  perhaps  less  abiUty  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  specifically  trained.  The  man  who  can 
do  some  one  thing  better  than  the  majority  of  men  will  always 
command  respect  and  his  place  in  the  business  community  is 
assured;  while  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a  general 
rather  than  a  specific  education  will  perhaps  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  years  in  making  a  place  for  himself. 

This  course  gives  a  man  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  successful  career  in  that  particular  branch  of  business  for 
which  his  experience  and  ability  indicate  that  he  is  best  fitted. 
It  should  appeal  particularly  to  those  who  desire  to  become  office 
managers,  creditmen,  sales  managers,  buyers,  advertising  man- 
agers, or  to  hold  administrative  positions. 

For  programme  of  this  course  see  outline  on  pages  30  and  31. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANCY  COURSE 

This  course  prepares  men  for  private  and  public  accounting 
by  providing  a  broad  training  in  those  subjects  essential  to  a  well 
trained  accountant.  The  course  aims  to  prepare  men  to  become 
public  accountants,  systematizers,  auditors,  heads  of  accounting 
departments,  factory  cost  men,  etc.  It  fits  students  to  pass  the 
Certified  Public  Accountant  examination  but  this  is  a  secondary 
feature  of  the  course.  It  is  distinctly  a  professional  course 
having  for  its  aim  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  account- 
ing profession. 

Complex  business  conditions  have  made  the  duties  of  a 
public  accountant  very  varied.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  businesses 
and  to  report  upon  the  results  of  his  examination.  He  must  be 
able  to  design  and  instal  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  the 
possibility  of  irregularities  to  a  minimum.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  business  concerns  for 
the  benefit  of  prospective  investors,  creditors,  and  bankers. 
The  opportunities  in  public  accounting  are  numerous  for  proper- 
ly trained  men  who  possess  ambition,  ability,  and  honesty.  The 
successful  public  accountant  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  moral  courage.  His  duties  require  not  only  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill  but  he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
various  phases  of  business  organization.  He  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  business 
administration,  and  business  law.  The  course  in  Professional 
Accounting  is  designed  to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  there  are  many  opportunities  in  public  accounting 
for  properly  trained  men,  the  field  of  private  accounting  offers 
opportunities  which  are  perhaps  even  more  attractive.  The 
office  manager  and  cost  accountant  are  just  beginning  to  receive 
the  recognition  which  the  importance  of  their  work  justifies. 
Because  of  the  keen  competition  and  complex  conditions  exist- 
ing in  modern  business,  business  men  now  reahze  that  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  their  office  and  factory  records  should 
be  designed  and  kept  so  as  to  give  accurate  and  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  business.     A  modern  accounting  system  serves  not  only 
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as  a  record  of  transactions  but,  if  properly  installed  and  operated, 
it  provides  a  reliable  and  flexible  check  upon  the  operations 
of  the  business  by  reflecting  both  carelessness  and  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  employees,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  also  records 
increased  efficiency,  so  that  it  serves  as  the  best  possible  index 
or  guide  for  the  business  man  in  observing  the  operations  of  his 
business  and  in  establishing  the  highest  possible  standards. 
For  programme  of  this  course  see  outline  on  pages  32  and  33. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Under  this  heading  are  included  those  subjects  not  required 
in  either  of  the  regular  courses.  These  subjects  are  Advanced 
Financial  Problems,  Bond  Selling,  Bond  Buying,  Real  Estate, 
Life  Insurance,  Business  English  and  Commercial  Spanish. 
They  are  open  to  special  students,  or  they  may  be  elected  by 
regular  students  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty, 
substituted  for  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  listed  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  courses. 

Descriptions  of  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  last  pages 
of  this  catalogue  under  the  heading  "Description  of  Subjects." 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS 
ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 

Accounting  I 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  all  of  the  four- 
year  courses.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting 
theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  work  illustrating  the  simplest 
methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  prepared  sets  which  illustrate 
accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  modem  practice  are  required  to  be 
worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  principles,  classification 
of  accounts,  bookkeeping  technique  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial 
statements.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  large  amount  of  practice  in  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements,  adjustments  and  closing  entries.  The 
students  are  also  required  to  work  up  exercises  illustrating  accounting  methods 
incidental  to  the  bringing  in  of  new  partners,  changing  from  a  partnership  to 
a  corporation,  changing  a  set  of  books  from  a  single  entry  to  a  double  entry 
basis,  and  the  liquidation  of  partnership  concerns.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  subject  students  will  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  both  single 
and  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to 
9.30.     (Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  O'Malley.)  ' 
Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I  and  is  required  through- 
out the  Sophomore  year  of  all  of  the  four-year  courses.  The  work  of  the 
course  is  best  divided  into  two  parts  as  follows: 

(a)     Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  consists  of  practice  sets  and  exercises  supplemented  by  lectures  il- 
lustrating the  principles  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  businesses.  The  books  and  accounts  peculiar  to  corpora- 
tions and  to  manufacturing  concerns  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures  and 
exercises  are  also  given  bearing  upon  the  accounting  features  peculiar  to  various 
other  lines  of  business.  The  accounts  of  institutions,  such  as  libraries,  colleges, 
etc.,  are  studied,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  the  accounts  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  professional  men.  A  study  is  made  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Law  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  to  corporations,  and  practice  is  given  in 
making  out  the  forms  required  to  be  filed. 

(6)     Financial  Statements  and  Practical  Problems 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  dealing  ■ 
with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  different 
businesses  and  to  institutions,  and  to  the  solution  of  accounting  problems  of 
all  kinds.  On  a  large  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this  work  the  students 
work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice  on  problems 
which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance  develops  in  the  student 
confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  think  quickly  and  accurately, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished  form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  problems 
passed  in;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded  and  re- 
turned. These  marks  in  the  aggregate  express  the  grade  of  class  work  done  by 
the  students. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to 
8.10.    (Mr.  Rittenhouse.) 
Accounting  IIA 

Required  in  all  courses  throughout  the  first  year  for  those  who  are  admitted 
with  advanced  standing.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of  classi- 
fication and  in  bookkeeping  technique.  Students  are  required  to  write  up  a 
carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  and  corporations.     Practice  work  is  given  in  making  adjust- 
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ing  entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 
Lectures  and  exercises  are  given  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  accounts  and 
bookkeeping  practice  and  procedure.  Exercises  supplemented  by  lectures 
are  given  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of  libraries,  colleges  and  other 
institutions. 

This  course  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  as  in  Accoimting  II, 
namely.  Bookkeeping  Theory  and  Practice,  and  the  Form  and  Arrangement 
of  Financial  Statements.  The  students  are  frequently  required  to  work  up 
exercises  which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance,  within  a 
given  time.  This  practice  develops  the  ability  to  think  and  work  quickly 
and  accurately  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  solutions  neatly  and  properiy 
worked  up. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Clapp.) 
Accounting  III  (System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all  classes  of  business.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures,  home  study  and  practice  work,  and 
the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in  practical  operation  in  various  branches 
of  business.  The  data  for  all  systems  is  taken  from  current  commercial  prac- 
tice, and  by  means  of  the  lectures  a  judicious  combination  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice is  effected.  The  preliminary  work  includes  a  discussion  of  loose-leaf  and 
bound  record  books,  of  the  various  styles  and  types  of  binders  and  bindings,  etc., 
illustrating  their  good  and  bad  features.  This  is  followed  by  lectures  on  the 
different  kinds,  weights,  grades  and  prices  of  commercial  papers. 

The  students  are  then  given  practice  in  ruling  and  lettering  various  stand- 
ard accounting  forms.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and  demonstration  of  several 
complete  accounting  systems  which  are  in  actual  use  and  which  have  been  care- 
fully selected  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  to  illustrate  the  ac- 
counting methods  of  a  wide  variety  of  businesses.  This  part  of  the  work 
includes   the   following   systems: 

A  large  automobile  sales  and      A  wholesale  leather  concern 

service  agency  A    construction    company 

A  wholesale  and  retail  A  club 

stationery  store  A  hospital 

The  forms  used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual  cost . 

The  class  is  also  given  a  series  of  exercises  illustrating  the  accounts  and 
the  accounting  methods  of  instalment  houses,  consignees  and  water  carriers. 
Lectures  on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given  to  the  class, 
following  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a  model  set  of  instructions 
for  one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course 
the  student  is  required  to  design  two  accounting  systems  from  data  supplied 
by  the  instructors.  — 

Tuesday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30  and  Friday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30. 
(Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Clapp.) 
Accounting  IV  (Cost  Accounting) 

Required  throughout  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of  account- 
ing systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for  instruction  purposes 
are  drawn  from  current  practice  and  the  best  text  books  available  are  used  to 
supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the 
various  methods  of  distributing  "overhead"  expenses,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  "production  factor"  method. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  instruction  is  given  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cost  accounting  and  on  various  methods  of  recording  and  analyzing 
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the  different  elements  of  manufacturing  costs.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  several  systems  exemplifying  the  fundamental  "production 
order"  and  "process"  methods  of  costing.  These  systems  include  an  iron 
foundry,  a  shoe  manufacturing  concern,  and  a  textile  mill.  The  systems  are 
in  actual  use  and  are  based  on  standard  practice.  Throughout  the  course  the 
student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of  over-systematization  as  well  as  to 
the  true  purposes  of  a  properly  designed  cost  accounting  system. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Friday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30. 
(Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Clapp.) 
Accounting  V  (Elements  of  Auditing) 

Required  during  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accoimtancy  course.  The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and 
practice  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  illustrations. 
The  entire  time  given  to  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
audits,  so  that  students  taking  this  course  are  given  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number  of  businesses. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  and  instruction  on  the  methods  employed 
in  verifying  the  items  commonly  found  on  the  books  of  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns.  Then  follows  a  detailed  consideration  of  several  model  audit 
programmes  and  a  model  audit  report.  At  the  end  of  the  course  each  student 
is  required  to  audit  a  set  of  books  in  conformity  with  a  detailed  programme. 
All  working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  out  in  proper  form  and  an  audit 
report  is  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  instructor  for  correction  and  grading. 

Friday  evening  7.00  to  8.10.     (Mr.  Clapp.) 
Accounting  VI  (Advanced  Auditing) 

Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 
This  subject  is  presented  chiefly  by  means  of  lectures  and  quizzes. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit  programmes  and 
audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  nmnber  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the  answers  sub- 
mitted. The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit  written  answers 
to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which  are  corrected,  graded 
and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Additional  C.  P.  A.  questions  are 
discussed  informally  in  the  class  affording  excellent  preparation  for  those  who 
intend  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Willing.) 
Accounting  VII  (Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Required  throughout  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accoimtancy 
course. 

During  the  first  term  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and 
discussions,  and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class. 
The  problems  are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  such  as 
partnership  settlements  and  adjustments,  advanced  corporation  exercises, 
illustrating  the  principles  underlying  consolidations,  holding  companies,  re- 
ceiverships, insurance  adjustments,  trustees'  and  executors'  accounts,  as  well 
as  numerous  problems  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Many  of  the  problems 
are  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations  held  in  the  different  states. 

Test  examinations  extending  over  the  entire  evening  are  given  from  time 
to  time  which  are  similar  in  their  scope  and  requirements  to  the  examinations 
in  Practical  Accounting  set  by  the  State  Board.  This  practice  further  develops 
the  essential  qualities  of  initiative,  self-reliance,  accuracy,  analytical  power, 
and  the  ability  to  accomplish  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

During  the  second  term  a  series  of  special  lectures  are  given  by  specialists 
in  various  lines  of  accounting  work  supplemented  by  practical  exercises  and  prob- 
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lems  illustrating  the  accounting  features  involved.  Oral  quizzes  covering  ac- 
coimting  theory  and  practice  conducted  by  experienced  accoimtants  are  also 
a  part  of  the  second  term's  work. 

Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30  (until  April  6),  (Mr.  Rittenhouse,  Mr. 
Marvin,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Curtis.) 
Accounting  VIII  {Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Account- 
ancy course. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  lectures  on  the  ac- 
counts of  railroads,  street  railways,  gas  companies,  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  based  on  the  standard  classifications  of  accounts  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Public  Service  Commissions  of 
various  states.  The  first  lecture  will  deal  generally  with  the  business  methods 
of  public  service  corporations.  The  next  three  lectures  will  consist  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  the  accounts  used  by  these  concerns.  Lectiu-es 
will  then  follow  dealing  in  detail  with  the  accoimting  methods  of  public  service 
corporations,  the  forms  of  reports  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
national  and  state  authorities,  etc.  In  addition,  numerous  questions  dealing 
with  this  class  of  accoimts  which  have  been  asked  in  past  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
will  be  informally  discussed. 

Friday  evenmg  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Gidney.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Economics  I     (Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  each  of  the  four-year  courses. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  modern  busi- 
ness and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures, 
text  book  assignments,  and  class  room  discussions.  The  course,  although 
concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of  economic  science, 
seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these  principles  to  ordinary 
business  transactions  of  the  present  time.  The  lectures  of  the  first  half  year 
cover  the  various  means  of  producing  wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed 
throughout  the  community.  The  lectures  of  the  second  half  year  discuss 
special  problems  which  bear  upon  present  day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit, 
taxation,  co-operation,  the  tariff  and  socialism. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 
Finance  I     {Money  and  Banking) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  each  of  the  regular  courses. 

The  first  half  of  the  com-se  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  money 
and  the  history  and  contemporary  problems  of  American  public  finance.  Effort 
is  made  to  connect  the  theory  with  practical  issues  in  our  own  financial  history. 
In  the  second  half,  the  lectures  treat  of  the  theory  of  banking  and  the  history  of 
American  banking  institutions  with  special  emphasis  on  conditions  since  the 
Civil  War.  Then  follow  lecturers  on  the  organization  of  a  modern  bank  and 
attention  is  given  to  the  problems  arising  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 
Finance  II     {Public  Utilities) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  each  of  the  regular  coiu-ses. 

The  course  deals  with  the  operation,  the  financial  organization  and  public 
policy  of  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities.  The  following  are  some  of  the  topics 
discussed:  The  promotion,  financial  management,  extension  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  operating  companies;  the  holding  company;  rate-making  in  steam  and 
hydro-electric  plants;  rate-making  for  gas  and  water  works;  accounting  for 
depreciation;  the  study  of  different  systems  of  accoimting;  the  consolidation  of 
companies;  history  of  legislation  and  important  cases  covering  rates  and  the 
jurisdiction    of    state   commissions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 
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Finance  III     (Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  each  of  the  regular 
courses. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a  modem 
business  corporation.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  a  historical  survey  of  the  modem 
corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  created  it.  Then  will  follow 
detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  present  day  corporations 
including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  expansion  and  reorganization.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  economic  and  business  aspects  rather  than  the  legal  aspects  of 
corporations. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 
Finance  IV     {Inventments) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administration 
course. 

This  course  deals  with  securities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private 
investor  and  the  trustee.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  nature  of  investments 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  investment  risks.  The  work  includes  discussions 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  industries  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  the  laws  governing  the  taxation  of  securities,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the 
"pitfalls"  of  investment.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  class  room 
lectures  and  discussions  and  assigned  reading. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 
Finance  V     (Advanced  Financial  Problems) 

This  is  a  seminar  course  especially  adapted  for  men  who  have  already  had 
some  training  in  the  principles  of  Corporation  Finance.  Special  problems  of 
finance  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Typical  actual  promotions  of  electric  light 
companies  will  be  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  course,  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  reorganization  of  railroads  as 
conducted  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given  pro- 
vided ten  or  more  enroll. 

Friday  evening  during  the  first  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 
Finance  VT     (Bond  Buying) 

The  course  discusses  in  detail  the  problems  involved  in  the  buying  of  bond 
issues  for  investment  banking  houses.  The  step  covering  the  negogiation  for 
issues  are  described.  The  students  are  taught  what  to  expect  from  the  ac- 
countants report,  and  how  to  check  it  by  comparative  costs  and  earnings.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  papers  which  a  corporation  attorney  usually  requires  is  sug- 
gested, but  the  legal  phases  of  bond  issues  are  not  touched.  Most  of  the  time 
is  spent  on  practical  exercises  estimating  the  market,  price  and  conditions 
governing  the  purchase  of  issues.  Practice  is  afforded  in  the  preparation  of 
the  President's  letter. 

This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given  provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Thursday  evening  during  the  second  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing, 
Mr.  Erhart,  Mr.  Pearson.) 
Finance  Vn     (Bond  Selling) 

The  course  describes  in  detail  the  work  of  the  sales  manager  and  the  sales- 
man in  a  bond  house.  Much  attention  is  placed  on  the  psychology  of  invest- 
ment and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  bond  salesman  to  assist  the  investor. 
Detailed  studies  are  made  of  methods  of  filling  out  lists,  of  keeping  lists  in  de- 
pendable form,  of  making  reports  to  the  sales  manager. 

This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given  provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Friday  evening,  during  the  second  term,  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr.  Dewing, 
Mr.  Erhart,  Mr.  Pearson.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  LAW 

Business  Law  is  required  throughout  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
all  the  regular  courses. 
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Law  I — Freshman  year — Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10. 
Contracts    (12  lectures) 

All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others;  how  contracts 
arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts;  the  various 
kinds  of  considerations ;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud  or  other 
reasons;  effects  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  verbal  contracts  and 
the  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto ;  how  contracts  are  construed ;  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  and  what  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute;  how  parties  may  ter- 
minate contracts  and  what  events  terminate  them  without  any  act  of  the  parties; 
when  specific  performance  of  contracts  may  be  enforced;  actions  for  damages 
for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages  may  be  obtained.  (Mr.  Newhall.) 
Agency  (5  lectures) 

Under  Agency  will  be  treated  how  an  agency  may  arise;  agencies  by  con- 
tract, ratification  or  estoppel;  who  may  be  agents,  and  who  may  be  principles; 
how  an  agency  may  be  terminated;  what  agencies  can,  and  what  agencies  cannot 
be  revoked;  obligations  of  the  principal  and  agent  to  one  another;  liabilities  of 
principles  on  contracts  made  by  and  for  torts  committed  by  agents;  liabilities 
of  agents  to  third  persons;  responsibility  of  master  for  injury  by  his  servant, 
and  to  his  servant,;  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act;  also  special  kinds  of 
agents,  such  as  auctioneers,  factors,  real  estate  and  other  brokers.  (Mr. 
Newhall.) 
Carriers — (including  Public  Services  and  Bills  of  Lading.)     (6  lectures.) 

This  subject  includes  the  public  obligations  of  carriers  and  other  public 
services  as  to  rates,  facilities  and  discrimination ;  regulation  and  control ;  liability 
to  consignor  and  consignee,  as  insurer  and  warehouseman ;  limitation  of  liability 
by  contract;  effect  of  deviation;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  to  bills  of 
lading,  and  their  indorsees,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  uniform  Bills  of 
Lading  Act;  "straight"  and  negotiable  or  "order  bills";  connecting  carriers; 
misdelivery;  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  lien  and  compensation.  (Mr.  Dorman.) 
Personal  Property — (including  Sales,  Mortgages,  Pledges,  Bailments,  Liens, 
Warehouse  Receipts.)     (11  lectures.) 

The  main  topics  under  personal  property  are  Sales,  executory  and  executed ; 
sales  and  mortgages  of  future  goods;  transfer  of  title  as  between  vendor  and 
vendee,  and  risk  of  loss;  insurable  interest;  statute  of  frauds;  conditions  and 
warranties,  express  and  implied;  auction  sales;  transfer  of  title  as  against  credi- 
tors and  subsequent  purchasers;  negotiable  docimients  of  title;  delivery  and 
acceptance;  seller's  lien  and  stoppage  in  transit;  re-sale  and  recission;  sales  by 
factors;  sales  of  goods  in  bulk;  C.  O.  D.  sales;  mortgages  and  conditional  sales; 
bailments  and  fungible  goods;  warehousemen  and  warehouse  receipts;  liens, 
common  law  and  statutory,  except  mechanics'  liens.  (Mr.  Dorman.) 
Law  II — (Junior  year — Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30  during  the  entire 
year) 
Negotiable  Instruments,  Suretyship  and  Banking  Law.     (17  lectures.) 

Essentials  of  negotiability;  forms  of  bills,  notes  and  checks;  makers,  payees, 
indorsers  and  acceptors;  bearer  paper;  rights  of  holders  in  due  course;  real  and 
personal  defenses ;  acceptance  of  drafts  and  certification  of  checks ;  demand  paper; 
presentment  and  notice  of  dishonor;  warranties;  alteration;  discharge. 

In  connection  with  negotiable  instruments  will  be  treated  the  subject  of 
bonds  and  suretyship,  express  and  implied;  discharge  of  surety;  surety's  right 
of  indemnity  and  subrogation. 

Also  the  legal  relations  of  banks  and  depositors;  bank's  obligation  to  honor 
depositor's  check;  bank  right  of  set-off;  payment  of  forged  or  raised  checks, 
etc.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 
Real  Estate,  Mortgages,  and  Probate  Law  (17  lectures.) 

How  Real  Estate  is  handled ;  the  rights,  liabilities  and  duties  of  real  estate 
brokers;  agreements  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate. 

Ownership,  Occupation  and  Transfer  of  Real  Estate;  how  real  estate  is 
acquired  and  the  nature  of  titles  and  estates  therein  (title  in  fee,  dower,  courtesy. 
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etc.;  the  incidents  of  ownership,  easements,  rights  against  adjoining  owners, 
etc.);  how  real  estate  is  transferred,  (deeds  of  conveyance,  rights  and  liabilities 
of  joint  owners),  recording  of  deeds,  examination  of  titles,  etc. 

Landlord  and  Tenant;  leases,  oral  and  written;  liability  for  rent;  liability 
of  landlord  and  tenant  to  third  persons  and  vice  versa;  termination  of  tenancies, 
ejection  of  tenants,  etc. 

Mortgages:  nature  of  mortgages;  how  they  are  created;  assignment,  dis- 
charge, foreclosure,  etc. 

Probate  Law:  rights  of  inheritance;  rights  of  husband  and  wife;  admin- 
istration of  estates;  wills;  appointment  of  executors  and  administrators;  settling 
of  estates  generally;  trust<4  and  trustees;  guardians,  etc.     (Mr.  Newhall.) 

Law  III — ^Senior  year — Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30 

Insurance  (Including  Fire,  Life,  Accident,  Marine  Insurance,  etc.)     (4  lectures) 

Various  kinds  of  insurance;  nature  of  insurance;  insurable  interest;  steps 
necessary  to  protect  the  insured,  etc.     (Mr.  Newhall.) 
Corporations  and  Transfer  of  Stock  (15  lectures) 

Under  this  topic  will  be  treated  the  various  kinds  of  corporations;  forma- 
tion under  general  and  special  laws;  powers  of  corporations  and  ultra  vires  acts; 
by-laws;  officers;  capital  stock;  shareholders'  rights  and  liabilities;  powers  and 
liabilities  of  officers  and  directors;  shareholders'  and  directors'  meetings;  trans- 
fer of  shares;  rights  of  minority  stockholders;  voluntary  associations  and  joint 
stock  companies;  public  service  corporations;  voting  trusts;  dissolution;  reports 
and  returns.  (Mr.  Dorman.) 
Partnership  (7  lectures) 

Sharing  of  profits  and  losses;  general,  special  and  dormant  partners;  firm 
name;  liability  to  creditors;  title  to  firm  property;  negotiable  paper;  partners 
as  agents;  dissolution  by  withdrawal,  bankruptcy,  death,  etc.  (Mr.  Dorman.) 
Bankruptcy  and  Business  Credit 

(Including  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Assignments  for  Benefit  of  Credi- 
tors, Receiverships,  Credit  Representations,  Statutes  of  Limitation  ,and  the 
means  of  Collecting  Debts.)     (8  lectures) 

Under  this  caption  will  be  treated  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  under  state 
and  federal  statutes;  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Act;  assignments  for 
benefit  of  creditors,  and  fraudulent  assignments  generally;  receiverships  of  aU 
kinds,  how  appointed  and  effect  of  appointment;  representations  as  to  credit, 
mercantile  representations;  mercantile  reports;  when  debts  become  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations;  machinery  of  courts  for  collecting  bills;  poor 
debtor  process;  Dubuque  process,  etc.     (Mr.  Dorman.) 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

English  V  {English  Composition) 

This  course  offers  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  composition  with 
special  emphasis  upon  usage.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  punctuation, 
the  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  the  use  of  words.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  express  his  thoughts  freely, 
clearly  and  forcibly;  the  writing  of  straightforward  English  is  the  end  toward 
which  the  efforts  of  the  student  are  directed.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the 
preparation  and  criticism  of  themes  bearing  upon  business  subjects. 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  an  elective  and  may  be  taken  as  an  additional  subject  in  any  of  the 
regular  courses  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $6.50.  The  course  may  be  taken  by 
special  students,  the  tuition  being  $15. 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH 

Spanish  I  (Elementary  Spajiish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken  by  special  students,  the  tuition  fee 
being  $15  payable  in  advance. 
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The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  business 
relations  with  South  America  have  made  Spanish  the  leading  Romance  language 
in  America.  Many  men,  seeing  the  great  opportunities  in  business  with  South 
American  countries,  feel  that  a  command  of  Spanish  is  essential  to  success. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Commercial  Spanish. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronunciation  and  accent,  and  practice  is 
given  tending  to  develop  a  forceful  and  easy  style  of  conversation. 
Spanish  III  (Commercial  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken 
by  special  students,  the  tuition  fee  being  $15. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  translating  and 
conversing  on  commercial  subjects.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  commercial 
correspondence,  business  terms  and  South  American  customs. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Administration  I     (Commercial  Credits) 

Required  diu-ing  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Business  Admin- 
istration course.  This  subject  may  be  taken  by  any  man  who  desires  to  secure 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  excellent  course  of  lectures.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $15,  payable  in  advance. 

The  credit  department  in  modern  business  organization  is  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  the  demand  for  properly  trained  credit  men  should 
act  as  an  inducement  to  those  who  are  willing  to  prepare  for  this  comparatively 
new  field   of  business  specialization. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  eighteen  lectiu-es  by  five  credit  men  of  broad 
experience.  The  first  four  lectures  will  deal  with  general  principles  of  commer- 
cial credits  such  as:  the  qualifications  for  a  credit  man;  relation  of  credit  depart- 
ment and  sales  departments;  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  credit 
department;  records  and  files;  requirements  for  a  credit  risk;  the  opening  of 
credit  accoimts;  investigation  of  customers;  following  of  collections;  obtaining 
of  security;  abuse  of  cash  discoimts;  analysis  of  financial  statements;  settle- 
ments or  adjustments;  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  etc.  These  wUl  be  followed  by  twelve  lectures,  dealing  with 
different  lines  of  credit,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  bank  credits  and  commercial 
paper.  The  course  wUl  close  with  two  evenings  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
practical  problems. 
Lecturers 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Harris,  New  England  Credit  Manager,  Swift,  &  Company 

Mr.  Gardiner  E.  Thorpe,  Superintendent  of  The  Bradstreet  Company 

Mr.  Norman  I.  Adams,  A.B.,  Vice-President  of  The  National  Shawmut  Bank 

Mr.  A.  P.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Company 
Administration  II  (Transportation) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Business  Administration 
course.  The  course  deals  with  problems  of  American  railroad  transportation. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  railroad  finance  is  discussed  elsewhere  (Finance  II) 
very  little  attention  will  be  given  to  the  financial  aspects.  The  course  is  designed 
to  give  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  rate-making  and  the 
economic  problems  involved.  The  following  topics,  among  others,  will  be  dis- 
cussed: The  theory  of  joint  cost  in  railroad  operations;  classification,  rate 
systems  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  export  and  import  rates;  formation  and 
history  of  the  interstate  commission;  the  present  status  of  the  American  railway 
regulation.  Of  course  besides  the  lectures  the  students  will  be  assigned  read- 
ings in  Ripley — Railway  Problems  (Ginn  &  Co.)  and  Ripley — Rates  and  Regu- 
lation of  Railroads  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Thursday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 
Administration  III  (Buying  and  Commercial  Resources) 

Required  during  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Business  Admin- 
istration course.     This  course  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
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who  desires  to  enroll  as  a  special  student  for  this  subject  only.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $15,  payable  in  advance. 

This  course  consists  of  eighteen  carefully  prepared  lectures  covering  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  purchasing  agents,  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  purchasing  departments,  and  a  study  of  raw  materials  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  lecturers  are  specialists  of  recognized  ability  who 
bring  to  the  members  of  the  class  the  gist  of  their  practical  knowledge,  so  that 
those  who  take  the  course  may  thus  secure  useful  information  which  it  might 
take  years  to  acquire  through  practical  experience  alone. 

The  course  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  groups; 

1.  Four  lectures  on  general  principles  including  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  purchasing  department,  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
successful  buyer,  relation  of  the  purchasing  department  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  business,  records  of  a  purchasing  department,  methods  of  securing 
and  filing  quotations,  price  lists,  etc.,  attitude  of  the  buyer  towards  salesmen 
who  call  at  his  office,  quality  tests,  etc. 

2.  This  part  of  the  course  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  sources  and  methods 
of  manufacture  of  the  chief  raw  materials  of  the  United  States,  and  to  some  extent 
of  foreign  countries.  The  lectures  cover  first,  the  sources  of  the  chief  econo- 
mically important  minerals  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  is  followed  by  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  methods  of  extracting  the  more  important  metals.  Later 
the  lectures  describe  the  methods  now  employed  in  obtaining  the  chief  agri- 
cultural products  in  this  country.  Subsequently,  some  attention  is  paid  to  the 
animal  industries.     The  course  is  largely  descriptive.     (12  lectures.) 

3.  Two  lectures  on  retail  buying;  the  organization  of  a  retail  merchan- 
dising department,  ways  in  which  the  retail  buyer  differs  from  the  wholesale 
buyer,  purchasing  for  the  retail  trade,  etc. 

Lecturers 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 

Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Lane,  Assistant  Merchandising  Manager,  William  Filene's  Sons 
Company 
Administration  IV     (Salesmanship) 

Required  throughout  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business 
Administration    course. 

Any  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  salesmanship  may  enroll  for  this  course  of  lectures,  the  tuition  fee  being  $15. 
It  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  and  essential  subjects  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Every  man  has  something  to  sell, — either 
goods  or  services,  and  the  ability  to  sell  is  a  valuable  qualification  to  possess. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  develop  that  ability. 

The  course  is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Harry  N.  Haven,  Manager  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The 
following  brief  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
course. 

1.  Salesmanship  Defined  6.     The  Dominant  Will  and  How  to 
The  Mental  Law  of  Sale  Obtain  It 

2.  The  Salesman  7.     How  to  Sell  Through  Suggestion 
The  Old  Type  and  the  New  Man's  Greatest  Aid  in  Self 
How  to  Value  Men  Development 

Qualities  Necessary  for  Efficiency  8.     Concentration 

3.  How  to  Become  Mentally  Efficient  A  Literary  Contribution  to 
Thinking  and  Remembering  Salesmanship 

4.  Imagination  in  Business  9.     How  to  Know  Yoiu"  Goods 

Its  Practical  Value  to  the  Salesman    10.     How  to  Know  the  Other  Fellow 

5.  The  Salesman's  Most  Valuable  Asset  Some  Types  You  Have  Met 
The  Importance  of  Health                    11.     Motives  which  Induce  Sales 
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12.  Some  of  the  Different  Sales  Letters  16.  The  Law  of  Growth 

13.  Initiative  17.  Practical  Extracts  from  Well 

14.  Demonstration  Known  Authors  on  Salesmanship 

15.  Some  More  Points  of  Value  18.  Examination 
Administration  V     {Life  Insurance) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course.  This  series  of  lectures  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  desires  to  take  the  course  as  a  special  student.     The  tuition  fee  is  $15. 

Life  Insurance,  as  conducted  by  our  standard  American  companies,  oc- 
cupies a  commanding  position  in  comparison  with  all  world  movements  in 
its  economic  and  beneficent  relation  to  humanity.  While  insurance  companies 
and  managing  agents  deserve  unusual  credit  for  buUding  a  system  of  such  en- 
during qualities  that  plays  so  great  a  part  in  equalizing  business  conditions  and 
in  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  the  comparative  newness  of  the  system  and 
its  rapid  growth  have  prevented  a  proper  understanding  of  many  of  its  important 
features,  both  in  its  relation  to  the  public  and  as  a  vocation. 

The  business  of  Life  Insurance  needs  the  services  of  and  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  of  high  ethical  standards  and  ability.  This  carefully 
planned  series  of  lectures  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  student  the  fundamental 
principles  which  underlie  the  nature  and  uses  of  life  insm-ance.  It  will  deal 
exhaustively  with  the  classification  of  policies,  special  forms  of  life  insurance, 
the  mechanical  or  acturial  side  of  life  insurance,  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  life  insurance  companies,  and  the  selling  of  life  insurance.  The  course 
should  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  yoimg  man  who  contemplates  going  into 
this  very  important  occupation.  The  lectures  should  also  be  of  value  to  the 
general  business  man  who  desires  to  acquire  an  all-roimd  training  for  a  business 
career. 

The  course  will  be  based  upon  the  newly  published  work  "Life  Insurance, 
Its  Principles  and  Practices,"  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Huebner  of  the  University:iof 
Pennsylvania.  The  course  is  divided  into  five  parts  in  accordance  with  the 
outline  of  Dr.  Huebner's  book. 

I.     The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Life  Insurance 
II.     Science  of  Life  Insurance 

III.  Special  Forms  of  Life  Insurance 

IV.  Organization  and  Management  of  Life  Insurance  Companies,  includ- 

ing Agency  Work 

V.     Legal  Phases  of  Life  Insurance 

Part  I  consists  of  two  lectures  dealing  with  the  elements  underlying  a 
soimd  plan  of  life  insiu-ance,  personal  and  family  uses  of  life  insurance,  business 
uses  of  life  insurance,  etc.;  and  three  lectures  on  classification  of  policies,  term 
insurance,  endowment  insurance,  limited  payment  policies,  annuities,  joint 
life  insurance,  etc. 

Part  II  consists  of  four  lectm-es  on  the  science  of  life  insurance,  mortality 
tables,  theories  of  probabilities,  fundamental  principles  imderlying  rate-making, 
the  reserve,  surrender  values,  policy  loans,  etc. 

Part  III  consists  of  two  lectures  on  special  forms  of  life  insurance,  fraternal 
and  assessment  insurance,  industrial  insurance,  group  insurance,  etc. 

Part  IV  consists  of  fom*  lectures  on  types  of  legal  reserve  companies, 
organization  of  companies,  home  oflBce  organization,  agency  organization  and 
management,  and  the  selling  of  life  insurance. 

Part  V  consists  of  three  lectures  on  life  insurance  investments,  government 
supervision  of  life  insurance,  legal  interpretation  of  the  policy  and  application, 
insurable  interest,  the  law  pertaining  to  the  beneficiary,  the  law  of  agency, 
assignment   of   policies,  etc. 
Lecturers 

Mr.  Guy  W.  Cox,  Counsel  for  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
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Mr.  Herbert  B.  Dow,  Actuary,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager   of   Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 

National  I^ife  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  Harry  N.  Haven,  New  England  Manager,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 

Administration  VI     (Publicity) 

Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administration  course. 

These  lectures  are  given  by  specialists  of  wide  experience,  and  the  course 
is  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  J.  Boardman  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten 
Company. 

Men  who  are  not  pursuing  any  course  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  but  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modem  publicity  methods  may  register  for  this  course  of  lectures, — the  tuition 
fee  for  which  is  $15. 

A  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  advertising,  and  the  imderlying 
principles  of  scientific  distribution  through  publicity  and  proper  selling  methods, 
are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  men  who  choose  a  business  career. 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  open  to  men  properly  fitted  to  take  posi- 
tions in  the  advertising  departments  of  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  successful  advertising  man  must  have  a  particularly 
broad  knowledge  of  business  affairs  as  well  as  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature. 
The  former  is  provided  for  in  the  programme  of  the  Business  Administration 
Course.  It  affords  a  broad  practical  training  in  those  subjects  with  which  the 
advertising  man's  work  is  closely  correlated. 

The  following  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  Course  in  Publicity. 

The  course  is  divided  into  four  groups  of  lectures  dealing  with 

(a)  Direct  Advertising 

(b)  Retail  Advertising 

(c)  National  Advertising 

(d)  General  and  special  topics  not  falling  under  the 

foregoing  heads 

Group  "a"  deals  with  the  proper  use  of  sales  letters,  circular  letters,  book- 
lets, pamphlets,  samples,  etc.,  giving  instruction  not  only  in  the  writing  and 
designing  of  these  materials,  but  also  in  the  practical  and  mechanical  aspects 
of  the  work, — such  as  proofreading,  selection  of  type,  paper,  cover  stock,  bind- 
ings, etc.  Various  specimens  are  studied  and  discussed  and  the  students  are 
required  to  prepare  written  work,  correct  proofs,  estimate  cost  of  diflferent 
kinds  of  pamphlets,  booklets,  etc. 

Group  "b"  deals  with  the  proper  use  of  newspapers  and  other  mediums  for 
building  up  the  trade  of  a  retail  business.  It  covers  the  selection  of  the  proper 
subjects  to  advertise  and  of  arguments  which  prove  most  effective;  styles  of 
writing,  of  illustration,  of  type  display,  the  preparation  of  plates  and  electro- 
types; the  selection  and  proper  judging  of  advertising  mediums. 

Group  "c"  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
make  his  brand  of  goods  known  to  the  country  at  large;  the  questions  of  when 
to  advertise,  how  to  advertise,  how  extensively  to  advertise;  the  selection  of 
what  part  of  the  market  to  address,  discussion  of  the  different  mediums  avail- 
able; securing  co-operation  of  the  selling  force  and  of  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants;  the  analysis  of  the  specific  results  sought  by  means  of  advertising; 
selection  of  periodicals;  preparation  of  argimient,  design,  typography,  etc. 

This  theoretical  work  is  reviewed  and  reinforced  by  the  practical  working 
out  of  the  details  of  several  National  advertising  campaigns.  Written  work  in 
the  preparation  of  copy  and  plans  is  called  for. 

Group  "d"  includes  general  discussions  of  matters  common  to  all  the 
previous  groups;  studies  of  the  Channels  of  Trade;  discussion  of  advertising 
media  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  publishers ;  special  work  on  the  proper  use 
of  trade  papers  and  trade  follow-up. 
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Lecturers 

Mr.  William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Dickinson,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Lewis,  Manager  of  Service  Department,  Wood,  Putnam   & 
Wood  Company 

Mr.  William   H.   MacLeod,   Advertising  Department,   William   Filene's 
Sons   Company 

Mr.  John  J.  Morgan,  of  the  John  J.  Morgan  Advertising  Agency 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Manager  of  Division  of  Commercial  Research, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Administration  VII     (Sales  Managership  and  Foreign  Trade) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration course.  This  subject  may  be  taken  by  any  man  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of  sales  manager- 
ship.    The  tuition  fee  is  $15. 

The  intent  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner  the 
actual  work  of  sales  management.  Li  so  far  as  is  possible  the  course  will  be 
illustrated  with  forms  used  in  the  conduct  of  sales  departments  for  reports  and 
statistical  records. 

"The  Salesmen"  will  be  given  considerable  thought — Who  is  a  Salesman — 
What  are  his  Essential  Qualities — How  to  Hire  a  Salesman — The  Analysis  of  a 
Salesman's  Work — The  Salesman's  Expense  Account  and  the  Collection  of 
Accoimts^Waking  the  Salesman  up  to  their  Reserve  Powers— Paving  the  Way 
for  Salesmen — Working  with  Salesmen  on  the  Territory — Shall  the  Salesman 
Sell  His  Advertising  with  His  Product.'' 

"Territorial  Supervision  of  Salesmen" — The  Sales  Manager's  Direct  Rela- 
tion to  the  Men  in  the  Field — Special  Salesmen — Field  Managers — Branch 
House  Managers — City  Sales  Managers — Country  Sales  Managers.  The 
sales  manager's  relations  to  the  factory,  the  office  and  the  advertising  depart- 
ment is  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

"The  Sales  Campaign" — Planning  the  Campaign — How  it  is  Conducted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  presentation  of  sales  manager- 
ship with  relation  to  retail  selling,  the  sale  of  public  utilities  and  the  sale  of 
stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  etc.  Li  fact,  the  lecturers  will  endeavor  to  present 
the  subject  from  as  many  different  standpoints  as  possible. 

That  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  Foreign  Trade  discusses  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  American  producer  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Attention  is 
paid  to  the  difficulties  the  American  merchant  encounters  in  entering  neutral 
markets,  and  the  obstacles  that  confront  him  in  developing  new  business  in 
different  foreign  countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  various  helps  which  the 
government,  the  various  trade  bureaus,  and  the  banks  are  now  extending  to  the 
foreign  merchant  are  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  problem  of  foreign  trade  is 
treated  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  new  markets  for  American 
products.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  trade  policies  that  are  affected  by  the 
European  war. 
Lecturers 

Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr.  G.  P.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager,  Loose-Wiles  Company 
Mr.  E.  M.  Fisher,  Supervisor  of  Selling,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company 
Mr.  William  C.  Bamburgh,  Advertising  Manager,  New  England  Telephone 
and  Telegraph   Company 
Administration  VIH  (Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management) 
Required  throughout  the  Senior  year  in  each  of  the  regular  courses. 
This  course  will  combine  the  consideration  of  those  general  principles  of 
efficiency  which  underlie  all  successful  business  organization  and  management, 
with  a  consideration  of  concrete  selected  problems.     Special  endeavor  will  be 
made  to  relate  the  discussions  to  practical  matters  with  which  the  members  of 
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the  class  have  to  deal  in  their  daily  experience,  and  to  offer  a  solution  of  some 
of  the  perplexing  questions  of  modem  business. 

Concentration,  combination  and  specialization  will  be  studied  as  the  back- 
ground of  modem  conditions.  The  arrangement  of  plant,  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  country,  city  and  suburban  locations,  factory  buildings,  handling 
of  raw  materials,  sources  and  application  of  power,  inventories,  arrangement  of 
stock,  requisition  schemes,  purchasing  and  wholesale  and  retail  merchandising 
will   be   studied. 

Markets  and  marketing  of  manufactured  products  will  receive  attention, 
and  an  examination  will  be  made  of  various  systems  which  have  been  advanced 
for  predicting  business  conditions,  and  recognizing  danger-signals  of  over-pro- 
duction and  approaching  industrial  and  commercial  crises. 

Safety  and  fire-prevention  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  insiu*ance  examined.  The  labor  problem  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  ef- 
ficiency— "fitting  the  man  to  the  job" — and  co-ordination  of  a  permanent  work- 
ing force;  welfare  work  and  vocational  guidance;  employers'  liability  and  work- 
men's compensation;  systems  of  wage  payment,  bonuses  and  profit-sharing. 

The  making  of  reports,  both  for  the  use  of  executive  heads  and  for  public 
statements  and  the  use  of  statistical  methods  will  be  studied.  Attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  tariff,  taxation  and  government  regulation  on 
industrial  efficiency,  and  to  conservation  of  resources  and  utilization  of  by- 
products. One  particular  efficiency  system  will  be  studied  and  an  attempt 
made  to  apply  its  principles  to  specific  situations.  The  work  is  carried  on  by 
lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports  and  informal  class  discussions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10  (Mr.  Smith.) 

Administration  IX  (Real  Estate) 

This  course  of  lectures  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
who  desires  to  benefit  from  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  therefrom.  The  tuition 
fee  is  $15,  payable  in  advance. 

This  subject  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  by  realty  men  of  recognized 
ability  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Leland  Montague,  formerly  Appraiser 
in  the  Mortgage  Department  of  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Com- 
pany,   New    York. 

The  Real  Estate  course  may  be  described  under  two  headings:  the  first 
division  consisting  of  lectures  presenting  in  an  orderly  and  logical  way  the  facts 
which  are  true  of  real  estate  wherever  located;  and  the  second  division  consist- 
ing of  lectures  given  by  specialists  of  prominence  in  realty  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  In  other  words,  the  first  nine  lectures  deal  with  the  general  principles 
underlying  realty  values  and  the  laws  of  change,  growth  and  depreciation. 
The  last  nine  lectures  deal  with  the  practical  side  of  real  estate  and  are  given 
by  acknowledged  experts.     Briefly,  they  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Three  on  Brokerage 

Three  on  Agency 

One  on  Operating 

One  on  Investing 

One — A  General  Summary 
During  the  second  half  year  there  will  be  an  advanced  course  in  Real  Estate 
open  to  graduates  of  the  preliminary  course  and  to  those  meeting  the  entrance 
requirements.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  advanced  laboratory 
work.  Practical  problems  are  discussed,  including  selling,  exchanging,  manage- 
ment of  property,  fire  insurance,  securing  mortgages  and  appraisal.  There 
will  be  six  lectures  on  sales,  three  on  management  of  property,  one  on  fire 
insurance,  two  on  mortgages  and  five  on  valuation,  besides  the  summary.  These 
lectures  will  be  given  by  prominent  specialists.     The  tuition  fee  is  $15. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND 

FINANCE 
1914 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Daniel  Ashee,  B.S.,  LL.B.  Worcester 

Thomas  H.  Bxjhton  Winchester 

EiNAR  W.  Chhistenson  Arlington 

George  S.  Clarkson  Roxbury 

William  S.  Cooper  Medford 

Charle3  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A.  Chelsea 

William  B.  Cushing  Newton 

Frederick  W.  Davison  Dorchester 

William  L.  Esterberg  Reading 

Herbert  Fallon  Dorchester 

Harry  J.  Ferngold  East  Boston 

Herbert  C.  Eraser  Watertown 

Benjamin  W.  Fuller  Milton 

Gtjt  L.  Harvey  Boston 

Edgar  P.  Hawes  Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler  Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons  Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.  Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  C.P.A.  East  Dedham 

Harold  J.  Parsons,  A.A.  Worcester 

Abijah  Pearson  Roxbury 

Isaac  Rich  Roxbury 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A.  Jamaica  Plain 

William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A.  Dorchester 

Walter  F.  Spinney  Allston 

Maurice  B.  Spinoza  Roxbury 

JCharles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  Boston 

Robert  M.  Taylor  West  Somerville 

1915 
Master  of  Commercial  Science 

William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S. 


Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 
Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S. 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S. 
Herbert  C.  Fraser,  B.C.S. 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  B.C.S. 
William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S. 
Harvard  L.  Mann,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 
Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S. 
Willlvm  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S. 
{Charles  E.  Stearns.  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

JDeceased 


Medford 

Chelsea 

Dorchester 

East  Boston 

Watertown 

Winthrop 

Boston 

East  Dedham 

Roxbury 

Dorchester 

Roxbury 

Boston 
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Bachelor  of  CommerciallScience 


Clarence  E.  Akerstbom 
Benjamin  Asher 
Robert  Bruce 
Philip  F.  Clapp 
Wilfred  A.  Clark 
Casper  Cohen 
James  B.  Conway 
Albert  B.  Curtis 
Royal  M.  Cutler 
Willis  H.  Doe 
Henry  T.  Dolan 
Clifton  W.  Gregg 
MiLBURN  D.  Hill 
Edward  I.  Hollander 
Robert  H.  Hunter 
Edward  S.  Jenkins 
Irving  E.  Jones 
James  S.  Kennedy 
Martin  C.  Lee 
John  C.  Lord 
Myron  F.  Lord 
Frank  L.  McCarthy 
Edwin  E.  McConnell 
Ralph  C.  MacDonald 
William  A.  Mansfield 
Lester  C.  Nutting 
Herbert  L.  Purdy 
James  C.  Purinton 
Edward  C.  Richardson 
James  F.  Rockett 
William  W.  Sharpe 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A. 
Ralph  G,  Stetson 
Frank  J.  Sullivan 
Dana  S.  Sylvester,  LL.B. 
William  E.  Tierney 
Earle  p.  Tyler 
Bruce  R.  Ware 
Leo  Wasserman 
William  H.  Wheeler 
Carl  W.  Wright 


Medford 

Worcester 

Roxbury 

Roxbury 

Medford 

Chelsea 

Boston 

Roxbury 

Brockton 

Medford 

Salem 

Beverly 

Salem 

Chestnut  Hill 

Dorchester 

Quincy 

Newtonville 

Everett 

South  Boston 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Arlington 

Hyde  Park 

Walpole 

Somerville 

West  Roxbury 

West  Somerville 

Beverly 

Waltham 

Boston 

Forest  Hills 

Dorchester 

Boston 

South  Boston 

Brookline 

Lawrence 

Everett 

Newton 

Roxbury 

SomervUle 

Somerville 
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Calendar 


1917     Sept.  14  and    17     Entrance  Examinations  for  Advanced 

Standing  (7.30  p.m.) 

Registration  of  Students  (316  Hunting- 
ton Ave.  and  Tremont  Building,  73 
Tremont  St.,  Boston) 

Examinations  for  Removal  of  Condi- 
tions 

Opening  of  First  Semester 

Columbus  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins  (9.30  p.m.) 


1918 


Sept.  10  to  19 
(inclusive) 

Sept.  10  to  17 

(inclusive) 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  12 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  21 

Jan.  7 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  11 
Feb. 22 
Apr.  19 
May  30 
June  5  to  14 
June  12  to  19 


Christmas  Vacation  Ends  (7.00  p.m.) 
Close  of  First  Semester 
Beginning  of  Second  Semester 
Washington's  Birthday 
Patriots'  Day 
Memorial  Day 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement  Exercises 


Opening  Exercises 


The  opening  of  the  first  semester  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 19,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  various  classes  will  be  organized  and  the  work 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  outlined.  The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  will 
be  held  in  Bates  Hall,  at  which  time  there  will  be  addresses  by  several  promi- 
nent business  men.  This  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  general  public,  and  those 
who  contemplate  enrolling  in  the  school,  or  whose  plans  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined, are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Office  Hours 


A  downtown  office  will  be  located  in  the  Tremont  Building,  73  Tremont 
Street,  Room  507,  from  July  15  to  October  1.  This  office  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  except  Saturdays.  It  will  be  open  each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  from  7  to  9.30. 

The  office  of  the  College  at  316  Huntington  Avenue  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  9  A.M.  to  9  p.m. 

Telephone  connections:  316  Huntington  Avenue,  Back  Bay  4400  (ask 
for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance);  Tremont  Building:  Haymarket 
980. 


The  Trustees  of  Northeastern  College 


President 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON 

First  Vice-President 

ALBERT  H.  CURTIS 

Second  Vice-President 

WILLIAM  E.  MURDOCK 

Third  Vice-President 

GEORGE  W.  MEHAFFEY 

Secretary 
FRANCIS  P.  LUCE 

Treasurer 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT 

Trustees 

George  W.  Brainard Dorchester 

F.  W.  Carter Newton 

William  C.  Chick Brookline 

George  W.  Coleman Boston 

Lewis  A.  Crossett Boston 

Albert  H.  Curtis Dorchester 

H.  Bradlee  Fenno Boston 

Arthur  S,  Johnson Boston 

Henry  G.  Lord Brookline 

Francis  P.  Luce Boston 

George  W,  Mehaffey Brookline 

J.  Grafton  Minot Boston 

W.  B.  Mossman Brookline 

William  E.  Murdock Boston 

W.  H.  Newhall     .    .    , ' West  Roxbury 

Silas  Peirce Brookline 

Charles  W.  Perkins Boston 

Thomas  H.  Russell     Boston 

Sabin  p.  Sanger Brookline 

Frank  Palmer  Speare • Brookline 

Board  of  Governors 

Arthur  S.  Johnson  William  C.  Chick 

Albert  H.  Curtis  Morgan  L.  Cooley 

William  E.  Murdock  Frank  Palmer  Speare 

George  W.  Mehaffey 


The  Executive  Council  of  Northeastern 
College 


FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H. 

President  of  the  College 

HERCULES  W.  GEROMANOS,  S.B. 
Dean  of  the  Co-operative  School  of  Engineering 

THOMAS  E.  PENARD,  S.B. 
Dean  of  the  Evening  School  of  Engineering 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.C.S. 

Associate  Dean 
The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

CHARLES  N.  GREGG,  A.M. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B. 

Secretary  of  the  College 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Corporation 


Officers 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,   Vice-President 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  Secretary 

Directors 

George  L.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants 
William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 
Charles  A.  Brown,  General  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 
Frank  W.  Carter,  President  of  the  Bay  State  Belting  Company 
George  W.  Coleman 

Morgan  L.  Cooley,  of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants 
Lewis  A.  Crossett,  President  of  the  Crossett  Shoe  Company 
Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Professor  of  Economics,  Northeastern  College 
Franklin  W.   Ganse,   Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 

National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
William  S.  Kemp,  Treasurer  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company 
Henry  G.  Lord,  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Nagle 
J.  Edward  Masters,  New  England  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse 

&  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants 
George  W.  Mehaffey,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Walter  B.  Mossman,  of  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Stearns  &  Company 
William  E.  Murdock,  President  of  Sampson  &  Murdock  Company,  Pub- 
lishers 
Silas  Peirce,  President  of  Silas  Peirce  Company 

George  S.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  England  Power  Company  and  Ex- 
President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Frank  Palmer  Speare,  President  of  Northeastern  College 
F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified 
Public  Accountants 

Executive  Committee 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman 
Morgan  L.  Cooley,  C.P.A.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 

J.  Edward  Masters,  C.P.A.       Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H. 
Arthur  S.  Johnson 
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Faculty 


Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S.,  Dean 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.C.S.,  Associate  Dean 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary-Bursar 

FRED  L.  DAWSON,  Field  Secretary 

BERTHA  M.  STRATTON,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

ADAH  H.  JOHNSON,  Office  Secretary 

Department  of  Accountancy 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A. 

(Member  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis) 
Professor  of  Advanced  Accounting 

JAMES  WILLING,  C.A. 

(Member  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis) 
Professor  of  Advanced  Auditing 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.C.S. 

f/   Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

ERNEST  H.  GRISWOLD,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 
A  ssistant  Professor  of  A  ccounting 

ALFRED  J.  THOMPSON 
Instructor  in  Accounting 

ARTHUR  F.  O'MALLEY,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

GEORGE  L.  HOFFACKER,  B.C.S. 
Instructor  in  Accounting 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

HAROLD  A.  MARVIN,  C.P.A. 
(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 
Lecturer  in  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

EUGENE  R.  VINAL,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Business  Mathematics 

MORGAN  L.  COOLEY,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 


Faculty 


ALBERT  B.  CURTIS,  B.C.S. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Bright,  Sears  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Brokers'  Offices 

HERBERT  F.  FRENCH,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Herbert  F.  French  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

HERBERT  A.  GIDNEY 

(Auditor  for  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting 

FERDINAND  M.  HOLMES 

(Trust  Officer  for  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Executors  and  Trustees 

J.  EDWARD  MASTERS,  C.P.A. 

(New  England  Manager  for  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 


Department  of  Economics 

ARTHUR  H.  DEWING,  Ph.D. 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Economics 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

Professor  of  Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management 

CHARLES  W.  MIXTER,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Scientific  Management  and  Labor  Problems 

HENRY  A.  ERHART,  A.B. 

Lecturer  in  Advanced  Financial  Problems 

W.  T.  PEARSON,  A.B. 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Financial  Problems 


Department  of  Business  English 

MAURICE  J.  LACEY,  A.M. 

Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Business  English 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 


Department  of  Business  Law 

ASA  S.  ALLEN,  LL.M. 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Business  Law 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Business  Law 

HENRY  C.  SAWYER,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Sawyer,  Hardy  &  Stone) 
Lecturer  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 


Department  of  Business  Administration 

JOHN  K.  ALLEN 

(Of  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company) 
Instructor  in  Publicity 

WILLIAM  C.  BAMBURGH 

(Advertising  Manager,  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company) 
Lecturer  on  Sales  Supervision  for  Public  Utilities 

A.  P.  BROWN 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Company) 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Paper 

CHARLES  A.  BROWN 

(General  Purchasing  Agent  for  the  Regal  Shoe  Company) 
Lecturer  on  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  a  Purchasing  Department 

JAMES  E.  CARROLL 

(Manager  of  Breck's  Real  Estate  Agency) 
Lecturer  in  Real  Estate 

E.  M.  FISHER,  A.B. 

(Supervisor  of  Selling,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Sales  Managership 

FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE 

(Manager  of  Home  Ofiice  Agency,  The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Sales  Managership 

EDWARD  L.  HARRIS 

(New  England  Credit  Manager,  Swift  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 

HARRY  N.  HAVEN 

(Director  of  Sales  Methods,  Industrial  Service  and  Equipment  Company) 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship 


Faculty 


S.  LELAND  MONTAGUE 

Director  of  the  Course  in  Real  Estate 

J.  H.  STURGIS,  A.B. 

(Treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank) 

Lecturer  in  Real  Estate 

GARDINER  E.  THORPE 

(Superintendent  of  the  Bradstreet  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 

LOREN  D.  TOWLE 

Lecturer  in  Real  Estate 

HAROLD  K.  WEAD 
Lecturer  in  Real  Estate 

HENRY  WHITMORE 

(Of  the  firm  of  Meredith  &  Grew) 
Lecturer  in  Real  Estate 

JOHN  G.  WINTER,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

HENRY  WOODS,  A.B. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Hinckley  &  Woods) 
Lecturer  in  Real  Estate 


General  Statement 


Northeastern  College 


Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  incorporated  in  March,  1916.  It  consists  of 
five  schools  of  college  grade  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
conducted  as  separate  institutions: 

School  of  Law,  founded  in  1898. 

School  of  Engineering,  founded  in  1906. 
.  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  founded  in  1907. 

Co-operative  Engineering  School,  founded  in  1909. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  founded  in  1916. 

The  first  four  of  these  schools  have  won  a  national  repu- 
tation for  efficiency  and  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  Northeastern  College  is  the  outcome  of  twenty 
years  of  educational  work  in  which  the  constant  endeavor  has 
been  to  provide  ambitious  men  with  the  best  possible  training  at 
a  minimum  cost. 

Northeastern  College  is  particularly  fortunate  in  several 
respects.  It  is  not  a  money-making  institution,  but  a  great 
educational  system  liberally  endowed  through  its  building  and 
equipment.  The  instructors  are  men  of  liberal  education  and 
broad  experience,  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  their  subjects  but 
in  the  commercial  application  of  them.  Its  students  are  mature 
men  of  exceptional  ambition  with  whom  it  is  an  inspiration  to 
associate.  Men  of  discrimination  who  are  serious  in  their  de- 
termination to  secure  the  best  possible  training  will  appreciate 
the  desirability  of  identifying  themselves  with  an  institution 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  creation  of  vocational  efficiency, 
and  which  adapts  its  methods  to  the  needs  of  American  business 
men,  enabling  them  to  develop  their  capacities  to  the  highest 
degree. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  was  established  in 
1907  and  incorporated  in  January,  1911.     In  March  of  the  same 
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year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  granted  it  the  power  of 
conferring  upon  its  graduates  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  (B.C.S.)  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
(M.C.S.)  The  school  was  formally  opened  as  an  incorporated 
institution  September  25,  1911,  offering  its  courses  through 
evening  sessions  only.  The  enrollment  of  students  by  years  has 
been  as  follows: 


1911-1912 

153 

1912-1913 

173 

1913-1914 

548 

1914-1915 

761 

1915-1916 

723 

1916-1917 

816 

The  ages  of  the  students  have  ranged  from  eighteen  to  fifty- 
five  years.  They  include  bookkeepers,  office  managers,  bank 
clerks,  accountants,  commercial  teachers,  lawyers,  salesmen,  and 
clerks.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  men  of  maturity, 
judgment,  and  ambition  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  school 
because  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  subjects  taught  and  be- 
cause they  realize  the  importance  of  intensified  technical  training 
in  modern  business  methods. 

A  canvass  of  the  graduating  class  of  1917  showed  increases 
in  income  ranging  from  $300  to  $2,000  during  the  four  years' 
attendance  at  the  school.  The  larger  number  of  these  increases 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  increased  skill  of  the  men,  due  to 
the  knowledge  gained  through  their  studies. 


The  Modern  Interpretation  of  Business 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  large  percentage  of  failures 
among  business  concerns  is  due  to  careless  and  inefficient  manage- 
ment more  than  to  any  other  one  cause.  Business  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  competition  or  game  in  which  one  man  or  concern 
seeks  to  excel  another,  but  rather  as  a  profession  demanding  that 
the  man  who  would  rise  and  remain  at  the  head  constantly 
grow  in  skill  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  corporation  or  business 
concern  which  is  to  endure  be  organized  and  conducted  in  a 
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scientific  manner,  its  past  recorded,  its  present  constantly  checked 
up,  and  its  future  plotted  years  in  advance. 

This  conception  has  created  a  new  class  of  professional 
men,  —  the  business  organizer  and  administrator  and  the  pro- 
fessional accountant,  —  who  must  possess  the  ability  to  study  a 
business,  scientifically  learn  its  true  condition,  review  its  past 
failures  and  successes,  and  plan  and  carry  out  its  organization 
and  development.  The  demand  for  such  men  has  called  into 
being  schools  of  commerce  and  finance  which  train  those  who 
attend  them  in  the  technique  of  scientific  business  managernent. 
Such  schools  are  making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
stability  and  advancement  of  commerce.  There  are  numerous 
schools  of  this  type  in  the  United  States,  and  among  them  none 
has  had  a  more  rapid  rise,  or  has  created  more  favorable  com- 
ment, than  has  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  From 
year  to  year  its  courses  have  been  strengthened,  and  its  standards 
of  instruction  and  scholarship  requirements  have  been  estab- 
lished and  maintained  on  a  high  plane.  Its  development  and 
efificiency  are  an  acknowledged  achievement. 


Methods  Employed 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  a  broad  and  practical 
training  for  business,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  courses 
have  been  planned  to  include  the  proper  amount  of  both  general 
and  specialized  training.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  is  preeminent.  The  courses  of  study 
are  in  no  sense  the  narrow  and  inelastic  courses  frequently 
found  in  schools  of  accounting  and  business  administration,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  overburdened  with  theoretical 
and  academic  subjects.  Every  effort  is  made  to  conduct  the 
courses  along  practical  lines  and  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  modern  business  methods  which  he  can  apply  to  his  every-day 
affairs.  General  training  is  given  in  the  principles  necessary 
to  lay  a  firm  and  broad  foundation  for  intelligent  activity  in 
the  modern  business  world;  and  specialized  training  is  given  in 
order  that  those  who  attend  the  school  may  be  able  to  apply 
these  principles  to  particular  types  of  business. 
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The  criticism  is  frequently  made  that  in  many  schools  of 
commerce  and  finance  the  instruction  is  given  largely  by  means 
of  lectures,  with  comparatively  little  practice  work.  Lectures 
alone  will  not  develop  a  finished  accountant  or  administrator. 
A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  through 
lectures  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  properly  graded 
practice  work. 

A  consideration  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  will  show  that  this  criticism  has  been 
fully  met.  All  of  the  courses  require  much  more  practice  work 
than  is  customary.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  a  large 
amount  of  carefully  prepared  practice  exercises,  most  of  which 
are  worked  up  by  the  student  outside  of  the  classroom.  All 
practice  work  assigned  is  carefully  examined,  graded,  and  re- 
turned to  the  student.  To  complete  the  course  in  professional 
accountancy  successfully,  one  must  devote  from  1,600  to  1,800 
hours  to  accounting  subjects  alone,  of  which  from  1,000  to  1,200 
hours  are  give  to  practice  work  outside  of  class.  It  is  believed 
that  the  laboratory  methods  employed  are  the  only  methods 
which  will  give  the  student  a  thorough  and  practical  prepara- 
tion for  business. 

For  the  coming  year  the  various  courses  have  been  revised 
and  strengthened  wherever  possible.  Several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  faculty,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  staff  of  in- 
structors for  the  coming  year  is  the  strongest  and  best  balanced 
that  the  school  has  ever  had. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  Employment  Bureau,  where 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  place  the  graduates  and  stu- 
dents of  the  school  in  suitable  positions.  This  phase  of  the 
work  was  successfully  carried  out  last  year,  and  will  receive 
especial  attention  this  year  in  view  of  the  unusual  business 
conditions. 
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Students  who  enter  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  regular  and  special.  Regular 
students  are  those  enrolling  for  either  the  three-year  or  the 
four-year  course  with  the  intention  of  following  the  regular 
schedule  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree.  Special  students  are 
those  who  choose  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  them  regard- 
less of  any  outlined  program  and  who  are  not  candidates  for 
the  degree  at  the  time  of  taking  these  subjects. 

The  degree  of  B.C.S.  will  be  conferred  upon  all  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  either  of  the  regular  courses  as  out- 
lined, and  who  have  met  all  other  requirements  for  graduation. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Any  man  seventeen  years  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character, 

\   may  enter  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  as  a  candidate 

\  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  (see  provision 

\  on  page  20  regarding  graduation  requirements  for  those  who 

lare  not  high-school  graduates). 

Prospective  students  are  not  required  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination  unless  they  desire  to  enter  the  school  with  advanced 
standing.  The  entrance  requirements  have  been  made  very 
liberal  because  of  the  fact  that  the  courses  offered  are  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  men,  many  of  whom  have 
been  out  of  school  from  three  to  fifteen  years  and  who  conse- 
quently cannot  be  expected  to  pass  off  successfully  theoretical 
examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  exceptionally  high,  so  that  those  who  complete  the 
required  course  of  study  and  receive  the  degree  will  have  secured 
a  practical  training  which  will  enable  them  to  more  than  hold 
their  own  in  competition  with  the  graduates  of  other  schools  and 
colleges.  In  other  words,  the  school  endeavors  to  open  its  doors 
to  all  those  who  are  sincerely  ambitious  to  secure  an  adequate 
preparation  for  business  or  who  desire  to  supplement  their  busi- 
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ness  experience  with  the  training  afforded  by  carefully  planned 
and  logically  prepared  courses  in  practical  subjects;  having 
entered  the  school,  the  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  do  work 
of  an  exceptionally  high  grade,  and  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are  such  that  only  those  who  do  extremely  good  work  will 
receive  the  degree.  If  it  is  found  that  a  student  is  unable  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  course  for  which  he  has  enrolled,  he 
is  advised  to  repeat  the  work  or  to  transfer  to  another  course 
better  adapted  to  his  ability. 

Regular  Four-  Year  Students 

Each  of  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the  school  requires 
four  years  of  attendance  unless  one  is  enabled  to  enter  with 
advanced  standing.  Students  in  either  of  the  four-year  courses 
attend  two  evenings  each  week  during  the  first  two  years  and 
three  evenings  each  week  during  the  last  two  years.  The  sub- 
jects required  during  the  first  year  are  Elementary  Accounting, 
Business  English,  and  Business  Law;  during  the  second  year, 
Advanced  Accounting  and  the  Principles  of  Economics;  and  it 
is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  that  a  student  has  the 
privilege  of  electing  certain  subjects  that  are  of  special  interest 
to  him.  One  should  have  a  thoroughly  firm  basis  or  foundation 
before  he  begins  to  build.  In  other  words,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  fundamentals  is  absolutely  necessary  before  a  man  can 
specialize  to  advantage. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required  of  those  who  enroll  for 
a  four-year  course. 

Regular  Three-  Year  Students 

Regular  three-year  students  are  those  who  enter  the  school 
with  advanced  standing  in  accounting.  Attendance  is  required 
three  evenings  each  week  throughout  the  entire  course  of  three 
years.  The  subjects  required  during  the  first  year  are  Account- 
ing, Business  English,  Business  Law,  and  the  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics. In  the  second  or  Junior  year,  the  subjects  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  course  pursued. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  the  school  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  accounting  must  qualify  under  one  of  the  following  groups : 
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(a)  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  pre- 
liminary course  in  Bookkeeping  given  in  the  spring  of 
each  year  will  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing 
without  further  examination. 

(&)  Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  an  approved  high  school  or  from  an  ap- 
proved public  or  private  business  school  within  three 
years  will  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing  without 
examination. 

(c)  Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  an  approved  high  school  or  from  an  ap- 
proved business  school  not  within  three  years,  but 
who,  since  graduation,  have  given  their  entire  time  to 
the  practice  of  bookkeeping  or  accounting,  will  be  ad- 
mitted with  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

(d)  Those  who  do  not  qualify  under  one  of  the  three  preced- 
ing groups  may  enter  the  school  with  advanced  stand- 
ing upon  passing  an  examination  in  the  principles  of 
accounting  which  is  offered  to  prospective  students 
in  the  fall  of  each  year.     (See  Calendar,  page  2.) 

Those  who  desire  to  take  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  school, 
and,  if  necessary,  devote  some  time  to  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tion, which  covers  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping. 
The  school  officers  will  be  glad  to  outline  a  course  of  study  for 
those  whose  business  experience  entitles  them  to  take  up  ad- 
vanced work  but  who  have  not  received  the  necessary  theoretical 
training.  Specimen  questions  from  past  examinations  for 
advanced  standing  may  be  had  at  either  of  the  offices  of  the 
school,  at  316  Huntington  Avenue,  or  the  Tremont  Building, 
73  Tremont  Street. 

The  examination  for  advanced  standing  may  be  taken  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7.30  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  on  September  14  and  17. 

Registration 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, which  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment  at 
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the  time  it  is  made.  This  registration  fee  is  not  returnable  in 
case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  school.  Registrations  for 
the  coming  school  year  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  July 
15,  either  at  the  downtown  office,  73  Tremont  Street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  College,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  or  business  schools  who  apply  for 
advanced  standing  should  be  prepared  to  submit  the  necessary 
diploma  or  other  certificate  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
before  the  applicant  is  admitted. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  contemplate  enrolling 
in  the  school  should  register  before  the  opening  date.  It  is  of 
great  assistance  in  making  plans  and  in  ordering  stationery  to 
know  as  early  as  possible  the  number  of  students  for  which 
to  provide.  Entering  classes  are  limited  as  to  number,  and  those 
who  register  first  will  be  given  preference  in  case  all  who  wish  to 
enroll  cannot  be  accommodated. 
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Term  Work 


All  term  work  assigned  is  required  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  students.  It  is  then  examined,  graded,  and  returned 
to  them,  with  corrections  clearly  noted  for  their  benefit.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  term  work  and  examinations  are  as 
follows : 

A  95%  to  100% 

A-        90%  to    94%  (inclusive) 

B  85%  to    90% 

B-         80%  to    84%  (inclusive) 

C  75%  to    80% 

C-         70%  to    74%  (inclusive) 

D  Below  70% 

The  minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  all  term  work  with 
a  grade  of  "  D  "  is  required  to  be  repeated  until  a  passing  mark 
is  attained. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects 
consists  of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up;  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
ercises in  connection  with  financial  statements,  adjusting  entries, 
and  closing  entries  are  assigned;  accounting  systems  and  sets 
of  instructions  for  their  conduct  are  required  to  be  prepared; 
sets  of  books  are  audited  and  audit  reports  and  working  papers 
are  required  to  be  submitted;  a  great  variety  of  C.P.A.  ques- 
tions in  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Accounting,  and  Auditing 
are  required  to  be  answered;  and  problems  are  given  dealing 
with  the  accounts  of  public  utilities,  municipalities,  executors 
and  trustees,  manufacturing  concerns,  etc. 

Business  Law,  Business  English,  Economics,  Business 
Mathematics,  Investments,  Salesmanship,  Buying,  Commercial 
Resources,  Foreign  Trade,  and  Real  Estate  are  taught  by  means 
of  lectures  and  discussions,  supplemented  by  problems,  papers, 
and  reading  assigned  for  home  work. 

18 
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Examinations 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  first  term,  and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Make-up  examinations  will  be  given  at  7  p.m.  during  the 
week  of  September  10  to  17  inclusive,  and  during  the  school  year 
as  is  necessary. 

Examination  papers  are  examined,  graded,  and  returned  to 
students  as  promptly  as  possible. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  classes  following  the  return  of  ex- 
amination papers  in  economics,  law,  and  accounting  subjects, 
the  instructors  give  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  and 
discuss  any  matters  relating  to  them  which  the  students  desire 
to  suggest. 

If  a  student  is  absent  from,  or  fails  to  pass,  an  examination, 
he  is  then  required  to  take  a  make-up  examination.  If  he  fails 
to  pass  the  make-up  examination,  he  is  given  another  opportunity 
to  pass  off  his  condition,  but  only  two  make-up  examinations  will 
be  given  in  each  subject.  If  he  fails  to  pass  both  these  examina- 
tions, he  will  be  conditioned  in  that  subject  and  will  be  required 
to  repeat  the  work  in  which  he  is  conditioned  unless  excused 
therefrom  by  a  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  Conditions  may  be 
carried  forward,  but  they  must  be  passed  off  before  a  student 
is  permitted  to  graduate. 

Examinations  are  graded  the  same  as  term  work.  The 
marks  used  in  grading  are  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
minimum  passing  mark  is  70%,  and  examinations  marked  "  D  " 
incur  conditions  which  are  required  ultimately  to  be  passed  off 
before  one  is  permitted  to  graduate. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  a  report  of  his  standing  is  rendered 
to  each  student  who  has  completed  the  required  work.  In  case 
a  student's  work  is  unsatisfactory,  he  may  be  required  to  repeat 
the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  his  work  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
drop  one  or  more  subjects,  or  withdraw  from  the  course. 
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Graduation  Requirements 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.C. S. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  approved  high 
school,  if  he  completes  all  term  work  and  examinations  pre- 
scribed in  either  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  with  a  grade  of  "  C  "  or  higher. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  who  are  Not  High-School  Graduates 

A  man  who  is  not  a  high-school  graduate  may  enroll  for  any 
of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 
i  I  The  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  him,  provided:   First,  he  com- 
pletes 75%  of  the  term  work  prescribed  with  a  grade  of  "  B  '\X/ 
or  higher  and  the  balance  of  the  term  work  with  a  grade  of  "  C  "•/''^ 
second,  he  passes  50%  of  all  examinations  prescribed  in  the  course  ' 
for  which  he  is  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  "  B  "  or  higher  and  the  '^^ 
remaining  50%  with  a  grade  of  "  C  ";  third,  he  has  had  sufficient 
business  experience  to  warrant,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
his  receiving  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.C.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  approved  school  of  commerce  and  finance. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take  a  two-year 
graduate  course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  to 
pass  examinations  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They  are  also 
required  to  prepare  an  elaborate  thesis  on  a  subject  approved 
by  the  faculty. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Attendance 

Except  in  case  of  illness  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  eighty 
per  cent  of  attendance  in  each  subject  is  prescribed  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  graduation. 
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Honorary  Distinction 

Two  honorary  distinctions  are  granted  at  the  time  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work 
and  examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90% 
of  A's  and  no  marks  below  B. 

With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  ex- 
aminations throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's, 
and,  of  the  balance,  75%  of  B's. 
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Military  Courses 

A  course  will  be  offered  during  the  coming  year  in  various 
military  subjects  leading  to  positions  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  Army.  A  special  folder  is  being  prepared  on  this 
subject  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  August  1. 
Copies  of  the  folder  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with 
the  office  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  316  Hunting- 
ton Avenue;  telephone,  Back  Bay  4400.  This  course  is  being 
given  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  will  fit  our  graduates 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  the  special  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired  while  with  us. 

Special  Preparation  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations 

The  course  in  Accountancy  is  intended  to  provide  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Certified  Public 
Accountant  given  by  the  various  states,  and  for  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  American  Society  of  Public  Account- 
ants. This,  however,  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  Account- 
ancy course.  It  provides  a  much  broader  and  more  complete 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  accounting  than  is  contemplated 
by  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  In  other  words,  the  course  is  in- 
tended to  provide  those  who  take  it  with  a  broad  and  thorough 
training  for  business.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  merely  a  coaching 
course. 

While  preparation  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  is  an  in- 
cidental feature  of  the  school,  those  who  complete  the  Profes- 
sional Accountancy  course  should  find  themselves  thoroughly 
prepared  for  such  examinations.  However,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  review  to  students  and  graduates  who  are  planning 
to  take  the  Massachusetts  examinations,  usually  given  in  Octo- 
ber, a  series  of  quizzes  has  been  arranged  to  begin  about  Sep- 
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tember  1.  This  course  will  be  based  on  questions  taken  from 
the  Massachusetts  examinations,  the  questions  being  carefully 
classified  as  to  subjects.  The  class  work  will  take  the  form  of 
discussions  of  the  various  questions  and  the  principles  under- 
lying them;  and  problems  and  questions  will  be  assigned  to  be 
written  up  outside  of  class. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  and  to  members  of  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
A  nominal  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  will  be  charged  to  cover  the 
expense  of  preparing  and  getting  out  the  necessary  material. 

Worcester  Branch 

A  branch  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  will  be 
opened  at  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  which 
will  duplicate  the  work  of  the  classes  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance. 

The  branch  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  the  work  done  there  will  count 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  Mr.  Carl 
D.  Smith,  Educational  Director  of  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
will  be  the  local  representative. 

Tuition  Fees 

All  tuition  fees  include  membership  in  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  If  a  special  student  enrolls  for 
more  than  one  subject,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership  fee  of  $2 
will  be  deducted  from  each  tuition  fee  paid  after  the  first  one; 
e.  g.,  should  one  enroll  for  the  Publicity  and  Salesmanship 
courses,  the  tuition  would  be  $17.50  and  $15.50  respectively. 

Schedule  of  Tuition  Fees 

Either  of  the  four-year  courses: 

First  year $65.00 

Second  year 65.00 

Third  year 80.00 

Fourth  year 80.00 
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Either  of  the  three-year  courses,  which  are  open  only  to 
men  who  pass  the  examination  for  advanced  standing: 

First  year $80.00 

Second  year 80.00 

Third  year 80.00 

Tuition  fees  for  either  of  the  regular  courses  are  payable 
as  follows: 

First  and  second  years  of  the  four-year  courses : 

$25.00  on  or  before  entering. 
20.00  on  December  1. 
20.00  on  February  1. 

Third  and  fourth  years  of  the  four-year  courses,  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years  of  the  three-year  courses: 

$30.00  on  or  before  entering. 
25.00  on  December  1. 
25.00  on  February  1. 

Business  Law,  Business  English,  Economics,  Business 
Mathematics,  Banking  and  Public  Utilities,  Corporation  Finance 
and  Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management  are 
termed  half-evening  courses.  Tuition  rates  are  $17.50  for  a 
thirty-six  weeks'  course,  $12.00  for  a  twenty-four  weeks'  course, 
$9.00  for  an  eighteen  weeks'  course,  and  $6.00  for  a  twelve  weeks' 
course. 

All  other  subjects  are  termed  full-evening  courses.  For 
full-evening  courses  given  only  on  one  evening  of  each  week,  the 
tuition  is  $35.00  for  a  full  year  course,  or  $17.50  for  a  half-year 
course.  For  full-evening  courses  meeting  twice  each  week,  the 
tuition  is  $70.00  for  a  full  year  course,  or  $35.00  for  a  half-year 
course. 

For  special  students  who  register  for  courses  the  total  tui- 
tion of  which  amounts  to  $35.00  or  less,  the  full  tuition  is  payable 
at  the  time  of  registration.  In  case  the  tuition  for  special  courses 
amounts  to  more  than  $35.00,  it  is  payable  as  follows: 

$25.00  at  the  time  of  registration. 

One  half  the  remainder  on  December  1. 

The  remainder  on  February  1. 
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Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery y  and  Lecture  Notes 

Books  and  Slationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to 
the  course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.  It  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $15  per  year  for  any  of  the  regular  courses.  For 
any  one  of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 

Lecture.  Notes 

Verbatim  copies  of  certain  courses  are  prepared  by  a  re- 
porter. Typewritten  copies  ma}^  be  purchased  by  students 
at  uniform  prices: 

8  pages  or  under  (single  space),  20c. 

9  to  11  pages  inclusive  (single  space),  25c. 
12  pages  or  over  (single  space),  30c. 

While  these  verbatim  notes  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  students,  the  purchase  of  them  is  entirely 
optional.  The  notes,  which  frequently  contain  reports  of  in- 
formal discussions,  are  prepared  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
students  in  the  school;  under  no  circumstances  are  they  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  general  public,  and  they  are  sold  with  this  under- 
standing. 

Employment  for  Students 

Last  year  an  Employment  Bureau  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  school.  The  de- 
mand for  technically  trained  men  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it 
will  be  the  function  of  the  Employment  Bureau  to  place  those 
who  attend  the  school  in  positions  where  they  can  put  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  have  acquired  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  school  has  been  very  successful  in  the  past  in  assisting 
its  students  to  obtain  desirable  positions,  and  will  render  every 
assistance  possible  to  those  residing  at  a  distance  who  desire 
to  locate  in  Boston  in  order  to  attend  the  school. 

Students  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  office  of  the  school  all 
vacancies  which  come  to  their  attention.  In  this  way  students 
can  be  of  great  service  to  one  another.     In  the  student  body 
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of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  there  is  evidenced  a 
very  marked  degree  of  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  respect. 

Special  Students 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  may  be  taken  by  special  students,  under  which  heading 
are  classed  all  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  In 
case  a  special  student  should  decide  to  take  a  complete  course, 
he  will  be  given  credit  for  such  subjects  as  he  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully. 

A  special  student  may,  of  course,  take  any  program  of 
subjects  which  he  may  elect,  provided  it  does  not  conflict  with 
the  regular  programs  of  the  school.  He  may  take  law  and 
accounting  subjects  only,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  given  in  the 
various  states;  or  he  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  following 
courses : 

Principles  of  Economics  Investments 

Banking  Buying  and  Commercial 
Public  Utilities                    *  Resources 

Corporation  Finance  Publicity 

Business  Organization  and  Money  and  Credits 

Industrial  Management  Real  Estate 

Bond  Buying  and  Bond  Selling  Salesmanship 

Advanced  Financial  Problems  Sales  Managership  and 
Scientific  Management  Foreign  Trade 

Business  English 

These  courses  are  prepared  and  given  by  men  who  are 
leaders  in  their  respective  lines,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
years  of  practical  experience  in  addition  to  technical  training, 
and  who  consequently  bring  to  their  classes  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way. 

The  rapid  growth  of  modern  business  methods  has  made  it 
very  necessary  for  men,  in  order  to  be  successful,  to  familiarize 
themselves  not  only  with  the  details  of  that  part  of  the  particu- 
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lar  business  in  which  they  are  employed,  but  they  must  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  its  numerous  departments.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  if  a  salesman  is  to 
be  a  permanent  success  he  must  be  familiar  not  only  with  the 
workings  of  his  own  particular  department,  but  he  must  possess 
a  more  or  less  complete  knowledge  of  the  buying  and  manu- 
facturing side  of  his  business.  In  like  manner,  the  sales  mana- 
ger should  be  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment, the  advertising  manager  should  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  the  selling  department,  etc. 

In  the  past,  these  courses  have  been  attended  by  men  of 
maturity  and  judgment  who  desire  to  spend  their  spare  time  in 
acquiring  information  which  will  increase  their  earning  capacity. 
The  man  of  twenty-five  years  or  over  is  really  in  the  best  position 
to  get  the  fullest  measure  of  value  from  the  courses  offered  at 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  because  his  experience  and 
maturity  have  fitted  him  readily  to  comprehend  and  apply  the 
technical  instruction  that  is  given.  These  courses  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  men  of  this  type. 

Descriptions  of  the  courses  listed  above  will  be  found  on  the 
last  pages  of  this  catalogue  under  the  heading,  "  Description  of 
Subjects." 

Excellent  Opportunities  for  College  Graduates  and 
Commercial  Teachers 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the  op- 
portunities in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified 
men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate 
business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers 
to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening 
courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service 
to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics, 
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business  law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  com- 
mercial subjects  to  their  programs;  many  of  them  are  offer- 
ing elaborate  four-year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial 
high  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field 
of  commercial  teaching  offers  most  attractive  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  properly  prepared. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  commercial  teachers  to  possess  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach 
than  they  expect  their  students  to  acquire.  A  competent 
commercial  teacher  should  have  more  than  a  text-book  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject.  He  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping  practice,  the  science  of  classi- 
fication, principles  of  economics,  business  law,  corporation 
finance,  and  business  methods  and  organization.  Experience 
has  shown  that  commercial  teachers  grasp  the  subject  of  higher 
accounting  very  readily.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  their  teaching  experience  promotes  habits  of  care  and 
precision  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  details.  Some  of  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  a  successful  accountant  are 
highly  developed  in  the  commercial  teacher.  The  courses 
offered  by  this  school  afford  a  splendid  preparation  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

Credit  for  Courses  Completed  in  Other  Institutions  of 
College  Grade 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions 
of  college  grade  will  be  given  credit  upon  presenting  evidence 
that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed  and  that  they 
are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 


Social  Opportunities 

The  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  offered  by 
this  school  requires  close  application  and  persistent  effort. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  of  study  as  much  as  povssible,  the 
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student  body  of  the  school  holds  periodical  "  get-together  " 
meetings  which  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  form 
acquaintances  among  the  members  of  their  own  and  other 
classes.  These  social  meetings  are  informal  in  character  and 
form  an  attractive  part  of  the  school  life.  Outings,  with  base- 
ball and  athletic  games,  are  held  frequently  by  the  various 
classes  and  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
including  its  gymnasium,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
students  at  special  rates.  In  fact,  every  effort  is  made  to  give 
relief  to  the  tax  on  one's  mental  powers  which  the  nature  of  the 
course  makes  necessary,  and  to  develop  the  students  physically 
and  socially  as  well  as  mentally. 

Board  and  Rooms 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the 
Association  building,  the  weekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to  four 
dollars.  The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in 
advance.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  with  W.  M.  Danner, 
Office  Secretary,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  school  office  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  board.  Excellent 
meals  are  served  in  the  Association  restaurant,  at  reasonable 
rates. 


Description  of  Courses 

Two  regular  courses  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance:  Business  Administration,  and  Professional  Ac- 
countancy. Candidates  for  the  degree  who  are  allowed  credit 
for  subjects  satisfactorily  completed  in  other  institutions  may, 
at  their  option,  substitute  other  subjects  for  those  for  which 
they  are  given  credit.  Special  students  are  permitted  to  elect 
any  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  provided  their  programs  do 
not  conflict  with  the  regular  programs  of  the  school.  Students 
are  permitted  to  transfer  from  one  course  to  another  at  the  close 
of  the  second  year,  as  the  first  two  years  of  both  courses  parallel 
one  another. 

Business  Administration  Course 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  thorough  and 
practical  training  for  business  and  to  furnish  men  already  in 
business  with  training  along  specific  lines  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  specialists  in  their  chosen  work. 

The  demands  of  modern  business  are  such  that,  in  order  to 
succeed,  a  man  must  be  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly 
well.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  a  specialist  in  his  field  of  work. 
Many  young  men  go  into  business  from  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  only  to  find  themselves  handicapped  and  unable  to 
compete  with  others  of  perhaps  less  ability  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  specifically  trained.  The  man  who  can 
do  some  one  thing  better  than  the  majority  of  men  will  always 
command  respect,  and  his  place  in  the  business  community  is 
assured,  while  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a  general 
rather  than  a  specific  education  will  perhaps  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  years  in  making  a  place  for  himself. 

This  course  gives  a  man  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  successful  career  in  that  particular  branch  of  business  for 
which  his  experience  and  ability  indicate  that  he  is  best  fitted. 
It  should  appeal  particularly  to  those  who  desire  to  become  office 
managers,  creditmen,  sales  managers,  buyers,  advertising  mana- 
gers, or  to  hold  administrative  positions. 

For  program  of  this  course  see  outline  on  pages  33  and  34. 
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Professional  Accountancy  Course 

This  course  prepares  men  for  private  and  public  accounting 
by  providing  a  broad  training  in  those  subjects  essential  to  a  well- 
trained  accountant.  The  course  aims  to  prepare  men  to  become 
public  accountants,  systematizers,  auditors,  heads  of  accounting 
departments,  factory  cost  men,  etc.  It  fits  students  to  pass  the 
Certified  Public  Accountant  examination,  but  this  is  a  secondary 
feature  of  the  course.  It  is  distinctly  a  professional  course, 
having  for  its  aim  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  account- 
ing profession. 

Complex  business  conditions  have  made  the  duties  of  a 
public  accountant  very  varied.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  businesses, 
and  to  report  upon  the  results  of  his  examination.  He  must  be 
able  to  design  and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce 
the  possibility  of  irregularities  to  a  minimum.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  business  concerns  for 
the  benefit  of  prospective  investors,  creditors,  and  bankers. 
The  opportunities  in  public  accounting  are  numerous  for  properly 
trained  men  who  possess  ambition,  ability,  and  honesty.  The 
successful  public  accountant  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  moral  courage.  His  duties  require  not  only  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill,  but  he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
various  phases  of  business  organization.  He  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  business 
administration,  and  business  law.  The  course  in  Professional 
Accounting  is  designed  to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  there  are  many  opportunities  in  public  accounting 
for  properly  trained  men,  the  field  of  private  accounting  offers 
opportunities  which  are  perhaps  even  more  attractive.  The 
office  manager  and  cost  accountant  are  just  beginning  to  receive 
the  recognition  which  the  importance  of  their  work  justifies. 
Because  of  the  keen  competition  and  complex  conditions  exist- 
ing in  modern  business,  business  men  now  realize  that  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  their  office  and  factory  records  should 
be  designed  and  kept  so  as  to  give  accurate  and  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  business,     A  modern  accounting  system  serves  not  only 
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as  a  record  of  transactions  but,  if  properly  installed  and  operated, 
it  provides  a  reliable  and  flexible  check  upon  the  operations 
of  the  business  by  reflecting  both  carelessness  and  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  employees,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  also  records 
indreased  efficiency,  so  that  it  serves  as  the  best  possible  index 
or  guide  for  the  business  man  in  observing  the  operations  of  his 
business  and  in  establishing  the  highest  possible  standards. 
For  program  of  this  course  see  outline  on  pages  35  and  36. 

Special  Subjects 

Under  this  heading  are  included  those  subjects  not  required 
in  either  of  the  regular  courses.  These  subjects  are,  Bond 
SeUing,  Bond  Buying,  Real  Estate,  and  Commercial  Spanish. 
They  are  open  to  special  students,  or  they  may  be  elected  by 
regular  students  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
substituted  for  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  listed  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  courses. 

Descriptions  of  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  last  pages 
of  this  catalogue,  under  the  heading  "  Description  of  Subjects." 
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Description  of  Subjects 

Accounting  Department  ^,^/  v|.4  ^'  '^ 

Accounting  I  H 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  all  of  the  four- 
year'courses.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting 
theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  work  illustrating  the  simplest 
methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  prepared  sets  which  illustrate 
accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  modern  practice  are  required  to  be 
worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  principles,  classification 
of  accounts,  bookkeeping  technique,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial 
statements.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  large  amount  of  practice  in  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements,  adjustments,  and  closing  entries.  The 
students  are  also  required  to  work  up  exercises  illustrating  accounting  methods 
incidental  to  the  bringing  in  of  new  partners,  changing  from  a  partnership  to 
a  corporation,  changing  a  set  of  books  from  a  single  entry  to  a  double  entry 
basis,  and  the  liquidation  of  partnership  concerns.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  subject,  students  will  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  both  single 
and  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to 
9.30.     (Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  O'Malley.) 

Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I,  and  is  required 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  all  of  the  four-year  courses.  The  work  of 
the  course  is  best  divided  into  two  parts  as  follows: 

(c)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  consists  of  practice  sets  and  exercises  supplemented  by  lectures  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  businesses.  The  books  and  accounts  peculiar  to  corporations 
and  to  manufacturing  concerns  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures  and  exercises 
are  also  given  bearing  upon  the  accounting  features  peculiar  to  various  other 
lines  of  business.  The  accounts  of  institutions,  such  as  libraries,  colleges, 
etc.,  are  studied,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  the  accounts  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  professional  men.  A  study  is  made  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
law  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  to  corporations,  and  practice  is  given  in 
making  out  the  forms  required  to  be  filed.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the 
study  of  the  development  of  modern  books  of  entry. 

(b)  Financial  Statements  and  Practical  Problems 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  dealing 
with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  different 
businesses  and  to  institutions,  and  to  the  solution  of  accounting  problems  of 
all  kinds.  On  a  large  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this  work  the  students 
work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice  on  problems 
which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance  develops  in  the 
student  confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  think  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished  form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  problems 
passed  in;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded  and  re- 
turned. These  marks  in  the  aggregate  express  the  grade  of  class  work  done 
by  the  students. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to 

8.10.       (Mr.  HOFFACKER.) 
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Accounting  II-A 

Required  in  all  courses  throughout  the  first  year  for  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted with  advanced  standing.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of 
classification  and  in  bookkeeping  technique.  Students  are  required  to  write 
up  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of 
manufacturing  concerns  and  corporations.  Practice  work  is  given  in  making 
adjusting  entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets,  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 
Lectures  and  exercises  are  given  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  accounts  and 
bookkeeping  practice  and  procedure.  Exercises  supplemented  by  lectures 
are  given,  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of  libraries,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions. 

This  course  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  as  in  Accounting  II, 
namely,  Bookkeeping  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Financial  Statements  and 
Practical  Problems.  The  students  are  frequently  required  to  work  up  exercises 
which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance,  within  a  given 
time.  This  practice  develops  the  ability  to  think  and  work  quickly  and  accu- 
rately and  at  the  same  time  to  present  solutions  neatly  and  properly  worked 
up. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Clapp.) 

Accounting  III     {System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all  classes  of  business.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures,  home  study  and  practice  work,  and 
the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in  practical  operation  in  various  branches 
of  business.  The  data  for  all  systems  is  taken  from  current  commercial  prac- 
tice, and  by  means  of  the  lectures  a  judicious  combination  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice is  effected.  The  preliminary  work  includes  a  discussion  of  loose-leaf  and 
bound  record  books,  of  the  various  styles  and  types  of  binders  and  bindings, 
etc.,  illustrating  their  good  and  bad  features.  This  is  followed  by  lectures  on 
the  different  kinds,  weights,  grades,  and  prices  of  commercial  papers. 

The  students  are  then  given  practice  in  ruling  and  lettering  various 
standard  accounting  forms.  A  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  functions  of 
the  various  books  of  entry.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and  demonstration  of 
several  complete  accounting  systems  which  are  in  actual  use  and  which  have 
been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  to  illustrate 
the  accounting  methods  of  a  wide  variety  of  businesses.  This  part  of  the  work 
includes  the  following  systems: 

A  large  automobile  sales  and  A  wholesale  leather  concern 

service  agency  A  construction  company 

A    wholesale   and   retail   sta-  A  club 

tionery  store  A  hospital 

The  forms  used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual 
cost. 

Lectures  on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given  to 
the  class,  following  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a  model  set  of 
instructions  for  one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  course  the  student  is  required  to  design  two  accounting  systems  from 
data  supplied  by  the  instructors. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10  and  Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30. 
(Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr.  Marvin.) 
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Accounting  IV     {Cost  Accounting) . 

Required  throughout  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of 
accounting  systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for  instruction 
purposes  are  drawn  from  current  practice,  and  the  best  textbooks  available  are 
used  to  supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  methods  of  distributing  "  overhead  "  expenses,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  "  production  factor  "  method. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  instruction  is  given  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cost  accounting  and  on  various  methods  of  recording  and  analyzing 
the  different  elements  of  manufacturing  costs.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  several  systems  exemplifying  the  fundamental  "  production 
order  "  and  "  process  "  methods  of  costing.  These  systems  include  an  iron 
foundry,  a  shoe  manufacturing  concern,  and  a  textile  mill.  The  systems  are 
in  actual  use  and  are  based  on  standard  practice.  Throughout  the  course  the 
student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of  over-systematization  as  well  as  to 
the  true  purposes  of  a  properly  designed  cost  accounting  system. 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr. 
Marvin.) 

Accounting  V     {Elements  of  Auditing) 

Required  during  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course.  The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and 
practice  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  illustrations. 
The  entire  time  given  to  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing audits,  so  that  students  taking  this  course  are  given  thorough  training  in 
the  principles  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number  of  businesses. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  and  instruction  on  the  methods  employed 
in  verifying  the  items  commonly  found  on  the  books  of  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns.  Then,  follows  a  detailed  consideration  of  several  model  audit 
programs  and  a  model  audit  report.  At  the  end  of  the  course  each  student 
is  required  to  audit  a  set  of  books  in  conformity  with  a  detailed  program. 
All  working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  out  in  proper  form,  and  an  audit 
report  is  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  instructor  for  correction  and  grading. 

Tuesday  evening,  8.20  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Clapp.) 

Accounting  "VI     {Advanced  Auditing) 

Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 
This  subject  is  presented  chiefly  by  means  of  lectures  and  quizzes. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and 
audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the  answers  sub- 
mitted. The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit  written  answers 
to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which  are  corrected,  graded, 
and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Additional  C.  P.  A.  questions  are 
discussed  informally  in  the  class,  affording  excellent  preparation  for  those  who 
intend  takir^  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Willing.) 
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Accounting  VII  {Accounting  Procedure) 

Required  during  first  half  of  Senior  year  in  the  Professional  Accountancy 
course. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  courses  preparing  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations,  and 
deals  with  methods  of  procedure  in  accounting,  based  on  recent  C.  P.  A. 
standards.  The  course  will  consist  of  assigned  work  outside  of  class,  following 
a  careful  explanation  of  principles  involved,  and  a  later  discussion  in  class  of 
the  assigned  work. 

Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Griswold,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr. 

COOLEY.) 

Accounting  VIII  {Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Required  during  the  last  half  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  discus- 
sions, and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class.  The  prob- 
lems are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  such  as  Partnership 
Settlements  and  Adjustments,  Advanced  Corporation  Exercises,  Bond  Issues 
and  Sinking  Funds,  Consolidations,  Holding  Companies,  Receiverships,  In- 
surance Adjustments,  Accounting  for  Trustees  and  Executors,  Branch  Stores, 
Consignments,  Special  Investigations,  and  numerous  problems  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character.  Most  of  the  problems  are  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  held  in  the  various  states.  The  problem  work  is  supported  and 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  principles  involved. 

Test  examinations  are  given  from  time  to  time,  which  are  similar  in  their 
scope  and  requirements  to  the  examinations  set  by  the  various  state  boards 
and  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  This  practice  develops  the 
qualities  of  initiative,  accuracy,  and  analytical  power,  and  the  ability  to 
accomplish  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Friday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Steele.) 

Accounting  IX     {Public  Service  Corporation  Accounting) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Account- 
ancy course. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  lectures  on  the  ac- 
counts of  railroads,  street  railways,  gas  companies  and  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  based  on  the  standard  classifications  of  accounts  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  public  service  commissions  of 
various  states.  The  first  lecture  will  deal  generally  with  the  business  methods 
of  public  service  corporations.  The  next  three  lectures  will  consist  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  the  accounts  used  by  these  concerns.  Lectures 
will  then  follow  dealing  in  detail  with  the  accounting  methods  of  public  service 
corporations,  the  forms  of  reports  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
national  and  state  authorities,  etc.  In  addition,  numerous  questions  dealing 
with  this  class  of  accounts  which  have  been  asked  in  past  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
will  be  informally  discussed. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Gidxey.) 

Accounting  X     {Business  Mathematics) 

This  is  a  course  in  certain  processes  required  in  modern  business  practice. 
The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  somewhat  in  this  order: 
Simple  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Accounts; 
a  brief  study  of  Logarithms;   Compound  Interest  and  Present  Worth;   Annui- 
ties Certain;    Bonds:  Price  to  Yield  a  Given  Rate,  Rate  When  the  Price  is 
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Given,  Optional  Redemption,  Serial  Bonds;  Valuation  of  Assets,  Perpetuities, 
Cost  of  Increasing  the  Life  of  an  Asset;  Amortization;  Sinking  Funds;  De- 
preciation, Wearing  Value  of  an  Asset,  Composite  Life  of  a  Plant;  Certain 
Problems  in  Life  Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance.  There  will  be  also  a  discussion 
of  Graphs,  the  use  of  the  Slide  Rule,  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  processes  rather  than 
on  theory.  Abridged  multiplication  and  and  division  will  be  used  rather  than 
logarithms  whenever  possible.  Tables  will  be  used  whenever  possible,  and 
the  formulae  and  rules  given  will  be  mostly  simple. 

This  course  is  required  in  the  Junior  year  of  both  of  the  regular  courses. 

Wednesday  evening,  8.20  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Vinal.) 


Depariment  of  Economics 

Economics  I     {Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  each  of  the  four-year  courses. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  modern  busi- 
ness and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures, 
text-book  assignments,  and  class-room  discussions.  The  course,  although 
concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of  economic  science, 
seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these  principles  to  ordinary 
business  transactions  of  the  present  time.  The  lectures  of  the  first  half-year 
cover  the  various  means  of  producing  wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed 
throughout  the  community.  The  lectures  of  the  second  half-year  discuss 
special  problems  which  bear  upon  present-day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit, 
taxation,  cooperation,  the  tariff,  and  socialism. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  I     (Banking) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  each  of  the  regular  courses. 

This  course  in  banking  covers  an  outline  of  practical  administration  of  a 
modern  bank.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  bank,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  officers,  the 
clearing  house,  federal  reserve  bank  and  its  operation. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  II     (Public  Utilities) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  each  of  the  regular  courses. 

The  course  deals  with  the  operation,  the  financial  organization,  and  public 
policy  of  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities.  The  following  are  some  of  the  topics 
discussed:  The  promotion,  financial  management,  extension,  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  operating  companies;  the  holding  company;  rate-making  in  steam  and 
hydro-electric  plants;  rate-making  for  gas  and  water  works;  accounting  for 
depreciation;  the  study  of  different  systems  of  accounting;  the  consolidation 
of  companies;  history  of  legislation  and  important  cases  covering  rates,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  state  commissions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  III     (Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  in  each  of  the  regular 
courses. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a  modern 
business  corporation.     The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
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assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  an  historical  survey  of  the  modern 
corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  created  it.  Then  will  follow 
detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  present-day  corporations, 
including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  expansion,  and  reorganization.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  economic  and  business  aspects  rather  than  the  legal 
aspects  of  corporations. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  IV     {Investments) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course. 

This  course  deals  with  securities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private 
investor  and  the  trustee.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  nature  of  investments 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  investment  risks.  The  work  includes  discussions 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  industries  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  the  laws  governing  the  taxation  of  securities,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the 
"  pitfalls  "  of  investment.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  class-room 
lectures  and  discussions  and  assigned  reading. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  V     {Advanced  Financial  Problems) 

This  is  a  seminar  course  especially  adapted  for  men  who  have  already  had 
some  training  in  the  principles,  of  Corporation  Finance.  Special  problems  of 
finance  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Typical  actual  promotions  of  electric  light 
companies  will  be  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  course,  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  reorganization  of  railroads  as 
conducted  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given 
provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Friday  evening  during  the  first  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing.) 

Finance  VI     {Bond  Buying) 

The  course  discusses  in  detail  the  problems  involved  in  the  buying  of  bond 
issues  for  investment  banking  houses.  The  steps  covering  the  negotiation  for 
issues  are  described.  The  students  are  taught  what  to  expect  from  the  ac- 
countant's report,  and  how  to  check  it  by  comparative  costs  and  earnings.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  papers  which  a  corporation  attorney  usually  requires  is 
suggested,  but  the  legal  phases  of  bond  issues  are  not  touched.  Most  of  the 
time  is  spent  on  practical  exercises,  estimating  the  market  price  and  conditions 
governing  the  purchase  of  issues.  Practice  is  afforded  in  the  preparation  of 
the  president's  letter. 

This  is  a  special  subject  and  will  be  given  provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Thursday  evening  during  the  second  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr. 
Dewing,  Mr.  Erhart,  Mr.  Pearson.) 

Finance  VII     {Bond  Selling) 

The  course  describes  in  detail  the  work  of  the  sales  manager  and  the  sales- 
man in  a  bond  house.  Much  attention  is  placed  on  the  psychology  of  invest- 
ment and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  bond  salesman  to  assist  the  investor. 
Detailed  studies  are  made  of  methods  of  filling  out  lists,  of  keeping  lists  in 
dependable  form,  of  making  reports  to  the  sales  manager. 

This  is  a  special  subject  and  mil  be  given  provided  ten  or  more  enroll. 

Friday  evening  during  the  second  term  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr.  Dewing, 
Mr.  Erhart,  Mr.  Pearson.) 
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Business  English 
English  I     (Business  English) 

Required  in  the  first  year  of  both  of  the  regular  courses. 

Business  English  centers  about  the  letter  in  its  various  forms,  —  the 
letter  of  application,  the  letter  of  inquiry,  the  collection  letter,  the  letter  of 
adjustment,  the  sales  letter,  etc.  To  write  effective  business  letters  is  pri- 
marily the  aim  of  students  of  Business  English.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it 
is  necessary  to  m.aster  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition,  including 
vocabulary  building,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  punctuation,  and 
spelling.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  English  of  business  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  course. 

Preliminary  to  the  work  in  letter  writing,  practice  will  be  given  in  Busi- 
ness Narration,  Business  Description,  Business  Exposition,  and  Business  Argu- 
mentation, all  of  which  types  of  composition  enter  greatly  into  the  writing 
of  successful  business  letters.  Thereafter,  intensive  work  will  be  given  in  the 
various  types  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  business  reports.  Greatest  stress  will  be 
put  upon  the  writing  of  sales  letters. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Mr.  Lacey.) 


Commercial  Spanish 

Spanish  I     (Elementary  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken  by  special  students,  the  tuition  fee 
being  $17.50,  payable  in  advance. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  business 
relations  with  South  America  have  made  Spanish  the  leading  Romance  language 
in  Am.erica.  Many  men,  seeing  the  great  opportunities  in  business  with  South 
American  countries,  feel  that  a  command  of  Spanish  is  essential  to  success. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Commercial  Spanish. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronunciation  and  accent,  and  practice  is 
given  tending  to  develop  a  forceful  and  easy  style  of  conversation. 

Spanish  III     (Commercial  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  as  an  elective.  It  may  be  taken 
by  special  students,  the  tuition  fee  being  $17.50. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  translating,  and 
conversing  on  commercial  subjects.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  commercial 
correspondence,  business  terms,  and  South  American  customs 


Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  required  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  all  the 
regular  courses. 

Law  I  —  Freshman    year  (twelve  weeks)  —  Wednesday  evening  from    7.00 
to  8.10. 

Contracts 

This  course  deals  with  the  subjects  of  consideration,  offer  and  acceptance, 
parties,  legal  and  illegal  contracts,  forms  of  contracts,  interpretation  of  con- 
tracts, assignment  of  contracts,  and  the  methods  of  discharging  contracts. 
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These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  business  man's  point  of  view 
rather  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  course  should  furnish  a  sufficient 
grounding  to  cover  any  ordinary  set  of  facts  arising  in  the  usual  course  of 
business.     (Mr.  AsA  S.  Allen.) 

Agency 

It  is  not  often  realized  how  large  a  proportion  of  business  is  done  by 
agents.  From  the  smallest  messenger  boy  to  the  president  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concern,  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  is  constantly  in 
evidence.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  who  may  be  an  agent,  how  he 
is  appointed,  what  his  authority  is,  his  relations  with  his  principal  and  with 
third  parties,  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  third  parties,  and  how 
an  agency  may  be  terminated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  information  briefly  and  yet  in  such  a 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  applied  readily  when  occasion  requires.    (Mr.  Allen.) 

Law  II  —  Junior  year  —  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30  during  the 
last  twelve  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Bills  and  Notes     (Negotiable  Instruments  Act) 

Nearly  every  business  transaction  which  does  not  involve  the  transfer 
of  actual  cash  is  affected  in  some  way  by  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  now 
in  force  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  know  something  about  the  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable instrument,  what  requirements  must  be  met  to  make  it  negotiable, 
how  it  may  be  signed,  whether  or  not  consideration  is  necessary,  how  it  may  be 
negotiated,  what  the  rights  of  the  holder  are,  what  the  liabilities  of  the  parties 
are,  how  it  must  be  presented  for  payment,  how  an  instrument  may  be  dis- 
charged, what  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  a  check. 

These  are  only  indications  of  the  points  covered  in  the  course,  which 
will  follow  closely  the  construction  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act.  (Mr. 
Sylvester.) 

Sales  of  Personal  Property 

This  is  an  extremely  important  branch  of  the  law,  and  one  which  arises 
every  day.  Often  a  large  amount  of  money  hangs  on  the  determination  of  the 
legal  question  of  passing  title.  Is  delivery  essential  to  pass  title?  Must 
payment  be  made  to  gain  title?  What  is  a  contract  of  sale?  W^hat  is  a  war- 
ranty? What  can  the  seller  do  to  protect  his  rights?  What  are  the  rights  of 
the  buyer? 

All  these  questions,  and  more,  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  sales,  and 
the  consideration  of  them  will  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 
(Mr.  Sylvester.) 

Law  III  —  Senior  year  —  Wednesday  evening  from  8.20  to  9.30  throughout 
the  school  year. 

Real  Estate  Law 

Covers  the  handling  of  real  estate,  including  the  various  kinds  of  titles 
and  interests;  the  occupation  of  real  estate,  both  as  owner  and  as  tenant; 
the  making  of  leases;  liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  leases;  the  transferring 
of  real  estate,  including  various  kinds  of  conveyances.  Mortgages,  their 
creation,  assignment,  foreclosure,  discharge,  etc.     (Mr.  Asa  S.  Allen.) 

Probate  Law 

The  appointment  of  an  administrator  or  executor,  his  liabilities  and  his 
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rights,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  duties  of  trustees,  guardians,  the  making 
out  of  executors'  and  trustees'  accounts,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Partnership 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  partnership  agreements,  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  each  partner,  the  personal  liability  of  each  partner  to  third  parties, 
the  methods  of  dissolving  partnerships,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Corporations 

The  formation  of  a  corporation,  its  by-laws  and  officers;  the  powers  and 
liabilities  of  directors;  transfers  of  stock,  rights  of  minority  stockholders,  cor- 
poration reports  and  rates,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Bankruptcy 

The  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  together  with  insolvency  assignments, 
receiverships,  etc.     (Mr.  Allen.) 

Insurance 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  insurance,  —  life,  fire,  accident,  etc.;  describes 
the  standard  forms  of  policies,  describes  what  interests  in  property  are 
insurable,  etc.'    (Mr.  Allen.) 


Department  of  Business  Administration 

Administration  I     (Salesmanship) 

Required  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business 
Administration  course. 

Monday  evening,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Any  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  salesmanship  may  enroll  for  this  course  of  lectures,  the  tuition  fee  being 
$17.50.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  and  essential  subjects 
offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Every  man  has  something 
to  sell,  —  either  goods  or  services,  —  and  the  ability  to  sell  is  a  valuable  qualifi- 
cation to  possess.  The  purpose  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  develop  that 
ability. 

The  course  is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Harry  N.  Haven,  Director  of 
Sales  Methods,  of  the  Industrial  Service  and  Equipment  Company. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The 
following  brief  outline  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 


1.  4. 

Introduction.  The  Practical  Imagination. 

The  Basic  Principle  of  Salesmanship. 

5. 

2-  The  Salesman's  Greatest  Asset. 

The  Personal  Problem  and  How  to        a  Common  Negative  and  Its  Avoid- 


Solve  It, 


ance. 


3.  6. 

Necessary  Mental  Qualifications  for        How  to  Obtain  Driving  Power. 

Success. 
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7. 

12. 

A  Sales  Getter  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Dealing  through  Uncle  Sam. 

A  Salesman's  Greatest  Aid  in  Self- 
Development. 

13. 

What  Puts  the  Salesman  Ahead. 

8. 

14. 

Kow  to  Keep  Your  Mind  on  the  Job. 

To  be  announced. 

What  We  can  Learn  by  Keeping  Our 
Eyes  Open. 

15. 

Points  Well  to  Remember. 

9. 

16. 

Your  Goods —  Do  You  Know  Them? 

The  Law  of  Growth. 

10. 

Some  Customers  You  will  Meet. 

17. 

What   Some  Others  Have   to   Say 
on  the  Subject. 

11. 

18. 

Why  Customers  Buy. 

Examination. 

Administration  II     {Money  and  Credits) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  who  take  the  course  in 
Business  Administration.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  course  the  general 
theory  of  money  and  currency  is  outlined  and  various  problems  in  connection 
with  prices.  Later,  the  last  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
theory  and  practice  of  credit.  Special  lectures  will  be  given  by  men  familiar 
with  the  business  of  mercantile  credit  agencies  and  special  credit  departments 
of  retail,  jobbing,  and  wholesale  houses. 

Thursday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr.  Dewing,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Brown,  Mr.  Thorpe.) 

Administration  III     {Scientific  Management  and  Labor  Problems) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration course. 

The  course  deals  with  problems  involved  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
labor  in  the  shop  and  in  the  office.  The  lectures  cover  different  methods  of 
dealing  with  labor  under  varying  conditions,  having  in  view  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  contentment  of  labor. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Mixter.) 

Administration  IV     {Industrial  Organization  and  Business  Management) 

Required  throughout  the  Senior  year  in  both  regular  courses. 

The  viewpoint  of  this  course  will  be  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 
It  is  designed  to  cover  the  problems  which  must  be  understood  not  only  by 
the  practicing  accountant,  but  by  any  business  man  who  expects  to  advance 
beyond  a  mere  clerkship. 

A  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  various  well-known  effi- 
ciency systems,  and  problems  of  management. 

Realizing  that  the  daily  work  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  is 
connected  with  the  office  end  of  a  business  rather  than  the  factory,  a  large 
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portion  of  the  course  will  treat  of  office  management  problems,  such  as  the 
duties  of  an  office  manager,  the  physical  layout  of  an  office  to  secure  best 
results,  departmental  division,  organization  and  coordination  of  departments, 
routing  of  work,  statistics  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.00  to  8.10.     (Mr.  Sylvester.) 

Administration  V     (Sales  Managership  and  Foreign  Trade) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration course.  This  subject  may  be  taken  by  any  man  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  complex  problems  of  sales 
managership.     The  tuition  fee  is  $17.50. 

The  intent  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner  the 
actual  work  of  sales  management.  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  course  will  be 
illustrated  with  forms  used  in  the  conduct  of  sales  departments  for  reports  and 
statistical  records. 

"  The  Salesmen  "  will  be  given  considerable  thought  —  Who  is  a  Salesman 

—  What  are  His  Essential  Qualities —  How  to  Hire  a  Salesman  —  The  Analysis 
of  a  Salesman's  Work  —  The  Salesman's  Expense  Account  and  the  Collection  of 
Accounts  —  Waking  the  Salesmen  Up  to  their  Reserve  Powers  —  Paving  the 
Way  for  Salesmen  —  Working  with  Salesmen  on  the  Territory  —  Shall  the 
Salesman  Sell  His  Advertising  with  His  Product? 

"Territorial  Supervision  of  Salesmen"  —  The  Sales  Manager's  Direct 
Relation  to  the   Men  in  the  Field  —  Special  Salesmen  —  Field   Managers 

—  Branch  House  Managers  —  City  Sales  Managers  —  Country  Sales  Mana- 
gers. The  sales  manager's  relations  to  the  factory,  the  office,  and  the  advertis- 
ing department  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

"The  Sales  Campaign"  —  Planning  the  Campaign  —  How  It  is  Con- 
ducted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  presentation  of  sales 
managership  with  relation  to  retail  selling,  the  sale  of  public  utilities,  and  the 
sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  etc.  In  fact,  the  lectures  will  endeavor 
to  present  the  subject  from  as  many  different  standpoints  as  possible. 

That  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  foreign  trade  discusses  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  American  producer  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Attention  is 
paid  to  the  difficulties  the  American  merchant  encounters  in  entering  neutral 
markets,  and  the  obstacles  that  confront  him  in  developing  new  business  in 
different  foreign  countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  various  helps  which  the 
government,  the  various  trade  bureaus,  and  the  banks  are  now  extending  to 
the  foreign  merchant  are  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  problem  of  foreign 
trade  is  treated  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  new  markets  for 
American  products.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  trade  policies  that  are 
affected  by  the  European  war. 

Thursday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.  (Dr.  Dewing,  Mr.  Bamburgh, 
Mr.  Ganse,  and  Mr.  Fisher.) 

Administration  VI     (Publicity) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  Business  Administra- 
tion course. 

History,  development,  and  present  scope  of  advertising.  Theory  of  ad- 
vertising. How  advertising  works,  and  why.  The  mechanics  of  advertising,  — 
such  as  printing  methods,  illustration,  type  display,  copy  building,  character 
of  copy  to  accomplish  desired  results.  The  language  of  advertising.  Peri- 
odicals available  and  their  use  under  different  conditions.  Outdoor  adver- 
tising. Direct  advertising.  A  complete  advertising  campaign,  including  pre- 
liminary investigation,  analysis  of  market,  the  necessary  appropriation.  The 
function  of  the  advertising  agency.  Analyzing  results.  Retail  store  adver- 
tising.   National  advertising.    Financial  advertising. 
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All  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  director  of  the  course.  This  insures 
a  logical  development  of  the  subject  and  the  avoidance  of  repetition  nearly 
always  characteristic  of  a  course  in  which  the  lectures  are  given  by  a  number 
of  people. 

This  course  is  open  to  special  students  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  modern  advertising  methods.     The  tuition  fee  is  $17.50. 

Friday  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30.     (Mr.  John  K.  Allen.) 

Administration  VII     {Buying  and  Commercial  Resources) 

Required  during  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  in  the  Business 
Administration  course.  This  course  is  open  to  any  man  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  desires  to  enroll  as  a  special  student  for  this  subject  only.  The 
tuition  fee  is  $17.50. 

This  course  consists  of  eighteen  carefully  prepared  lectures  covering  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  purchasing  agents,  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  purchasing  departments,  and  a  study  of  raw  materials  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  lecturers  are  specialists  of  recognized  ability  who 
bring  to  the  members  of  the  class  the  gist  of  their  practical  knowledge,  so  that 
those  who  take  the  course  may  thus  secure  useful  information  which  it  might 
take  years  to  acquire  through  practical  experience  alone. 

The  course  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  groups: 

1.  Four  lectures  on  general  principles,  including  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  purchasing  department,  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
successful  buyer,  relation  of  the  purchasing  department  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  business,  records  of  a  purchasing  department,  methods  of  securing 
and  filing  quotations,  price  lists,  etc.,  attitude  of  the  buyer  toward  salesmen 
who  call  at  his  office,  quality  tests,  etc. 

2.  This  part  of  the  course  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  sources  and 
methods  of  manufacture  of  the  chief  raw  materials  of  the  United  States  and 
to  some  extent  of  foreign  countries.  The  lectures  cover,  first,  the  sources  of  the 
chief  economically  important  minerals  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  is 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  methods  of  extracting  the  more  important 
metals.  Later  the  lectures  describe  the  methods  now  employed  in  obtaining 
the  chief  agricultural  products  in  this  country.  Subsequently,  some  attention 
is  paid  to  the  animal  industries.  The  course  is  largely  descriptive.  (Twelve 
lectures.) 

3.  Two  lectures  on  retail  buying;  the  organization  of  a  retail  merchan- 
dising department,  ways  in  which  the  retail  buyer  differs  from  the  wholesale 
buyer,  purchasing  for  the  retail  trade,  etc. 

Monday  evening  from  7.00  to  9.30.     (Dr.  Dewing  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Brown.) 

Administration  VIII     {Real  Estate) 

Two  comprehensive  and  practical  courses  are  announced:  a  preliminary 
course  commencing  Thursday  evening,  September  27,  1917,  at  7.30  o'clock, 
and  an  advanced  course  beginning  February  14,  1918. 

The  preliminary  course  treats  of  a  classification  of  real  estate,  the 
structure  and  analysis  of  cities  and  their  laws  of  growth,  the  theory  of  values 
and  appraisals,  and  the  laws  of  appreciation  and  depreciation  of  real  property. 

The  advanced  course  applies  the  general  theory  given  in  the  preliminary 
course  to  concrete  cases.  A  real  estate  transaction  is  carried  through  from 
the  preliminary  research,  with  special  lectures  on  accountancy,  forms,  law, 
exchanging,  operating,  leasing,  renting,  selling,  and  the  building  up  of  the  real 
estate  business. 

These  courses  are  open  to  men  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  desire 
to  benefit  from  the  knowledge  to  be  gained.  The  tuition  fee  for  either  the 
preliminary  or  the  advanced  course  is  $17.50;  for  both,  $33.00. 

Friday  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30.     (Mr.  Montague  and  special  lecturers.) 
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Graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

1914  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B Worcester 

Thomas  H.  Burton Winchester 

EiNAR  W.  Christenson Arlington 

George  S.  Clarkson Roxbury 

William  S.  Cooper Medford 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A Chelsea 

William  B.  Cushing , Newton 

Frederick  W.  Davison. Dorchester 

William  L.  Esterberg Reading 

Herbert  Fallon Dorchester 

Harry  J.  Ferngold East  Boston 

Herbert  C.  Eraser Watertown 

Benjamin  W.  Fuller Milton 

Guy  L.  Harvey Boston 

Edgar  P.  Hawes Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler Winthi'op 

William  J.  Lyons Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  C.P.A East  Dedham 

Harold  J.  Parsons,  A.A Worcester 

Abijah  Pearson Roxbury 

Isaac  Rich Roxbury 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A Jamaica  Plain 

William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A Dorchester 

Walter  F.  Spinney Allston 

Maurice  B.  Spinoza Roxbury 

*Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A -. Boston 

Robert  M.  Taylor West  Somerville 

1915  —  Master  of  Commercial  Science 

William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S Medford 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A Chelsea 

Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S Dorchester 

Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S East  Boston 

Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S Watertown 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  B.C.S Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S. . Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A East  Dedham 

Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S Roxbury 

William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.  P.A Dorchester 

*  Deceased. 
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Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S Roxbury 

*Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A Boston 


1915  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Clarence  E.  Akerstrom Medford 

Benjamin  Asher Worcester 

Robert  Bruce Roxbury 

Philip  F.  Clapp Roxbury 

Wilfred  A.  Clark Medford 

Casper  Cohen Chelsea 

James  B.  Conway Boston 

Albert  B.  Curtis Roxbury 

Royal  M.  Cutler Brockton 

Willis  H.  Doe Medford 

Henry  T.  Dolan Salem 

Clifton  W.  Gregg Beverly 

MiLBURN  D.  Hill '. Salem 

Edward  I.  Hollander Chestnut  Hill 

Robert  H.  Hunter Dorchester 

Edward  S.  Jenkins Quincy 

Irving  E.  Jones Newtonville 

James  S.  Kennedy Everett 

Martin  C.  Lee South  Boston 

John  C.  Lord Brookline 

Myron  F.  Lord Dorchester 

Frank  L.  McCarthy Arlington 

Edwin  E.  McConnell Hyde  Park 

Ralph  C.  MacDonald Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield Somerville 

Lester  C.  Nutting West  Roxbury 

Herbert  L.  Perry West  Somer\nlIe 

James  C.  Purinton Beverly 

Edward  C.  Richardson Waltham 

James  F.  Rockett Boston 

William  W.  Sharpe Forest  Hills 

Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A Dorchester 

Ralph  G.  Stetson Boston 

Frank  J.  Sullivan South  Boston 

Dana  S.  Sylvester,  LL.B Brookline 

William  E.  Tierney Lawrence 

Earle  p.  Tyler Everett 

Bruce  R.  Ware Newton 

Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A Roxbury 

*  Deceased. 
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William  H.  Wheeler Somerville 

Carl  W.  Wright Somerville 


1916  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

John  B.  Andrews South  Framingham 

Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B Lowell 

Ronald  B.  Chipchase Melrose 

James  P.  Dillon South  Braintree 

Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B Boston 

Howard  B.  Hall Boston 

Harry  I.  Kessler Roxbury 

Charles  Lee East  Boston 

Joseph  Levine Dorchester   , 

Claude  R.  Marvin Boston 

Frederick  C.  Rivinius East  Weymouth 

Clarence  E.  Rosen Jamaica  Plain 

Joseph  S.  Snow Boston 

Harry  W.  Thomas Melrose 

Alfred  T.  Timayenis Revere 

Franklyn  p.  Trube Winthrop 

William  H.  Walpole Winthrop 

Charles  A.  Wight,  Jr Cambridge 

Gardner  B.  Wardwell Melrose 


1916  —  Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S Roxbury 

Herbert  L.  Perry,  B.C.S West  Somerville 


1917  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Max  Abelman Roxbury 

Walter  G.  Ambrose Boston 

Palx  a.  Anderson Dorchester 

Hyman  Berkowitz Roxbury 

Alfred  L.  Billings Arlington 

Samuel  Bischoff Dorchester 

Elbridge  a.  Bollong Allston 

Charles  L  Boynton Boston 

Benjamin  G.  Brooker Dorchester 

George  G.  Caldwell Mattapan 

Richard  B.  Capstick Auburndale 

Benjamin  A.  Carlson Allston 

Henry  L  F.  Carney Somerville 
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Carlton  N.  Chandler Lowell 

William  F.  Chaplin : Cambridge 

Ira  M.  Conant,  A.B Boston 

Michael  Edelstein Boston 

John  C.  Farrington Lowell 

Paul  Fishman Roxbury 

James  J.  Fox Boston 

Charles  Gale Dorchester 

Jack  M.  Gordon Maiden    . 

James  A.  Grant Lowell 

Clifford  E.  Guild Mansfield 

Fred  D.  Harrington Somerville 

Effinger  E.  Hartline Washington,  D.  C. 

Simon  Helman Dorchester 

Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B Jamaica  Plain 

George  L.  Hoffacker Boston 

Arthur  H.  Holmberg Cambridge 

James  T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  C.P.A Waltham 

Leonard  L.  Kabler Roxbury 

Reuben  Kaplan Boston 

Max  Katz Dorchester 

Charles  C.  MacLean Cambridge 

Elmer  A.  Merriam,  LL.B West  Roxbury 

Robert  Pillow Allston 

Abraham  N.  Radler Dorchester 

John  A.  Ryan Lynn 

James  A.  Saunders Brighton 

Louis  L  Shulinski Worcester 

Nathaniel  F.  Silsbee Dorchester 

Stanton  S.  Skolfield Boston 

Francis  B.  Southwick Waban 

Samuel  J.  Stone Roxbury 

Warren  E.  Wescott Melrose 

Herbert  F.  Whitmore Arlington  Heights 


NORTHEASTERN     COLLEGE 

BOSTON    YOUNG   MIEN'S    CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION 

School  of  Liberal  Arts 

A  school  offering'  courses  of  college  grade  in  English, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science,  His- 
tory, Economics,  Go\'ernment,  Logic,  Psychology,  Education, 
Philosophy',  and  Journalism.  Professors  and  instructors  of 
New  England  colleges  are  engaged.  These  courses  will  be 
open  to  graduates  of  high  schools  and  to  others  who  can  nieet^ 
the  entrance  requirements. 


School  of  Law 

Established  in  1898;  incorporated  in  1904.  Provides  a 
four-year  course  in  preparation  for.  the  Bar,  and  grants  the 
deoree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Established  in  1907;  incorporated  in  191 1.  Offers  three 
and  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  (Bachelor 
of  Commercral  Science)  in  Business  Administration  and  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy.  Any  one  passing  the  examinatioii  for 
advanced  standing  is  enabled  to  complete  either  of  the  regular 
courses  and  secure  the  degree  in  three  years.  Special  courses 
in  addition  to  regular  courses. 


^Co-operative  School  of  Engineering 

Four-year  courses  in  Chemical,  Mechanical,-  Electrical' 
and  Civil  Engineering,  in  co5peration  with  business  firms. 
Students -earn  while  learning.     Open  to  high  school  graduates. 


Evening  School  of  Engineering 

A  school  offering  three  and  four-year  courses  in  Chem- 
istry, Chemical,  Electrical,  Structural,  Railroad  and  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  abo\'e 
schools,  address  Northeastern  College,  316  Huntington 
Avenue.  Boston,  Mass.     Tel.,  Back  Bay  4400. 
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Calendar 


1918     Sept.  11  and  16     Entrance   Examinations   for   Advanced 

Standing  (7.30  p.m.) 

Registration  of  Students  (316  Hunting- 
ton Ave.  and  Old  South  Building, 
Boston) 

Examinations  for  Removal  of  Condi- 
tions 

Opening  of  First  Semester 

Columbus  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins  (9.15  p.m.) 


1919 


Sept. 

9  to  18 

(inclusive) 

Sept. 

,  9  to  13 

(inclusive) 

Sept. 

18 

Oct. 

12 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

20 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

3 

Feb. 

22 

Apr. 

19 

May 

26 

May 

30 

June 

11 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends  (7.15  p.m.) 

Close  of  First  Semester 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

Washington's  Birthday 

Patriots'  Day 

Final  examinations  commence 

Memorial  Day 

Commencement  Exercises 


Opening  Exercises 

The  opening  of  the  first  semester  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 18,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  various  classes  will  be  organized  and  the  work 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  outlined.  The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  will 
be  held  in  Bates  Hall,  at  which  time  there  will  be  addresses  by  several  promi- 
nent business  men.  This  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  general  public,  and  those 
who  contemplate  enrolling  in  the  school,  or  whose  plans  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined, are  cordially  invited  to  attend.     Ladies  invited. 


Office  Hours 

A  downtown  office  will  be  located  in  the  Old  South  Building,  from 
August  1  to  October  1.  This  office  will  be  open  each  week  day  from  noon 
to  6  P.M.,  except  Saturdays.  It  will  be  open  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evening,  from  7  to  9.30. 

The  office  of  the  College  at  316  Huntington  Avenue,  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;   also  6  to  9  p.m.,  after  September  2. 

Telephone  connection:  316  Huntington  Avenue,  Back  Bay  4400  (ask 
for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance). 
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The  Trustees 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 
ALBERT  H.  CURTIS,  First  Vice-President 

,  Second   Vice-President 

GEORGE  W.  MEHAFFEY,  Third  Vice-President 

FRANCIS  P.  LUCE,  Secretary 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 


F.  W.  Carter 
Wm.  C.  Chick 
Russell  S.  Codman 
Geo.  W.  Coleman 
H.  Bradlee  Fenno 
Fred  T.  Field 
Geo.  C.  Lee 
Henry  G.  Lord 
J.  Grafton  Minot 


W.  B.  Mobsman 
H.  W.  Nem'hall 
Chas.  W.  Perkins 
Silas  Peirce 
Thos.  H.  Russell 
Sabin  P.  Sanger 
Frank  P.  Speare 
S.  G.  Wellington 


Board  of  Governors 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  Chairman 
William  C.  Chick  Arthur  S.  Johnson 

Morgan  L.  Cooley  George  W.  Mehaffey 

Fred  T.  Field  Frank  P.  Speare 

S.  G.  Wellington 


Northeastern  College 


Officers  of  the  College 

FRANK  P.  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 
GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary-Bursar 


The  Executive  Council 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H. 
President  of  the  College 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Pittance 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.C.S. 

Associate  Dean,  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Fina^ice 

CARL  S.  ELL,  S.B.,  M.S. 

Dean  of  the  Cooperative  School  of  Engineering  and  the  Evening  School 

of  Engineering 

THOMAS  E.  PENARD,  S.B. 

Director  of  the  Evening  School  of  Engineering 

BRUCE  W.  BELMORE,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Law 

CHARLES  NELSON  GREGG,  A.M. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 

Secretary 

Administration  Office  Staff 

ERNEST  H.  BROOKE,  Assistant  Bursar 


BERTHA  M.  STRATTON,  Recorder 
MARIE  C.  FAUSEL,  Registrar 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Corporation 


Officers 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,   Vice-President 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,   Treasurer 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  Secretary 

Directors 

George  L.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants 

William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Charles  A.  Brown  of  the  Brockton  Rand  Company  * 

William  C.  Chick,  Estabrook  &  Co. 

George  W.  Coleman 

Morgan  L.  Cooley,  of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants 

Lewis  A.  Crossett,  President  of  the  Crossett  Shoe  Company 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Professor  of  Economics,  Northeastern  College 

Fred  T.  Field,  Attorney 

Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 
National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

William  S.  Kemp,  Treasurer  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company 

George  C.  Lee,  of  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Henry  G.  Lord,  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Nagle 

J.  Edward  Masters,  New  England  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse 
&  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants 

George  W.  Mehaffey,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Walter  B.  Mossman,  of  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Stearns  &  Company 

Silas  Peirce,  President  of  Silas  Peirce  Company 

George  S.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  England  Power  Company  and  Ex- 
President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  President  of  Northeastern  College 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified 
Public  Accountants 

Stanley  G.  Wellington,  of  firm  of  Wellington,  Sears  &  Co. 

Executive  Committee 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman 
Morgan  L.  Cooley,  C.P.A.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 

J.  Edward  Masters,  C.P.A.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson 


Faculty 

Officers  of  the  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S.,  Dean 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.C.S.,  C.PA.,  Associate  Dean 

ALFRED  J.  THOMPSON,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 
Department  of  Accountancy 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 
Professor  of  Accounting,  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

ERNEST  H.  GRISWOLD,  B.S.,  C.PA. 
Professor  of  Advanced  Auditing 

GEORGE  L.  HOFFACKER,  B.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

ALFRED  J.  THOMPSON 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

ARTHUR  F.  O'MALLEY,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A. 

(Member  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

JAMES  WILLING,  C.A. 

(Member  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Auditing 

WILLIAM  S.  KEMP 

(Treasurer,  The  Holtzer  Cabot  Electric  Co,) 

Lecturer  in  Cost  Accounting 

MORGAN  L.  COOLEY,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

HAROLD  A.  MARVIN,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 
Lecturer  in  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

EUGENE  R.  VINAL,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Business  Mathematics 
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ALBERT  B.  CURTIS,  B.C.S. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Bright,  Sears  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Brokers'  Offices 

HERBERT  F.  FRENCH,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Herbert  F.  French  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

FERDINAND  M.  HOLMES 

(Trust  Officer  for  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Executors  and  Trustees 

J.  EDWARD  MASTERS,  C.P.A. 

(New  England  Manager  for  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

CHARLES  P.  POTTER 

(Ellis  Adding  Typewriter  Co.) 
Lecturer  in  System  Building 


Department  of  Economics 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Economics 

CHARLES  W.  MIXTER,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  in  Scientific  Management  and  Labor  Problems 


Department  of  Business  English 

MAURICE  J.  LACEY,  A.M. 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Business  English 

Department  of  Business  Law 

ASA  S.  ALLEN,  LL.M, 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Business  Law 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Business  Law 

Department  of  Business  Administration 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S. 

(Dean  of  the  School) 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  hidustrial  Orgatiizatiori 

JOHN  K.  ALLEN 

(Of  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Com.pany) 
Instructor  in  Publicity 


Faculty 


WILLIAM  C.  BAMBURGH 

(Advertising  Manager,  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company) 
Lecturer  on  Sales  Supervision  for  Public  Utilities 

A.  P.  BROWN 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Company) 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Paper 

A.  B.  RICH 

(Demiison  Manufacturing  Co.) 

Lecturer  in  Industrial  Organization 
MATTHEW  POROSKY 

(Chief  of  Plarming  Dept.,  The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.) 
Lecturer  in  Industrial  Organization 

E.  M.  FISHER,  A.B. 

(Supervisor  of  Selling,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Sales  Managership 

CHESTER  F.  CROWELL 

(Library  Bureau) 

Lecturer  in  Office  Management 
FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE 

(Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Sales  Managership 

EDWARD  L.  HARRIS 

(New  England  Credit  Manager,  Swift  &  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 

HARRY  N.  HAVEN 

(Director  of  Sales  Methods,  Industrial  Service  and  Equipment  Company) 
Instructor  in  Sales?nanship 

GARDINER  E.  THORPE 

(Superintendent  of  the  Bradstreet  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 


The  Value  of  College  Training 


The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  has  is- 
sued a  booklet  entitled,  ''  The  Money  Value  of  Edu- 
cation." This  booklet  summarizes  the  actual  cash 
value  to  the  individual  of  different  types  of  education. 

The  following  extract  from  the  booklet  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  analysis  of  the^distinguished  men  catalogued 
in  "  Who's  Who  in  America." 


"Without  an  education  a  man's  chances 
of  success  are  one  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  With  elementary  educa- 
tion the  chances  are  increased  to  four. 
With  high-school  education,  to  eighty- 
seven,  and  with  college  education  to 
eight  hundred/' 
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General  Statement 


Northeastern  College 


Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  the  outcome  of  twenty  years  of  intensive  work 
specializing  in  education  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  employed 
men.  The  effort  has  been  to  offer  during  the  evening  hours,  at 
reasonable  rates,  courses  of  study  on  the  highest  plane,  and 
leading  to  marked  efficiency.  During  this  time  the  school  sys- 
tem has  grown  from  four  hundred  and  nineteen  students,  twelve 
subjects,  and  fifteen  teachers,  to  a  student  body  in  1917,  of  four 
thousand  four  hundred  students,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  in- 
structors, lecturers,  and  assistants,  and  the  grade  of  work  has 
advanced  from  that  of  disconnected  elementary  courses  to  the 
dignity  of  a  New  England  College,  highly  organized,  incorpora- 
ted, and  conducting  several  distinct  schools  under  its  charter. 

Northeastern  College  consists  of  the  School  of  Law,  es- 
tablished in  1898;  School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1906; 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  established  in  1907;  the 
Cooperative  School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1909;  and 
the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  founded  in  1916.  The  plant  and 
equipment  afford  every  facility  for  work  of  high  grade.  The 
instructors  are  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  actual  experience 
in  the  line  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The  students  are  mature 
men  of  exceptional  ambition  and  discrimination,  who  are 
serious  in  their  purpose  to  secure  the  best  possible  training  and 
to  develop  their  capacities  to  a  high  degree. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Commercial  courses  have  been  offered  by  the  Association 
for  over  thirty  years,  but  in  1907  it  was  decided  to  expand  and 
improve  such  courses,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  This 
was  carried  through  the  succeeding  year,  and  a  definite  announce- 
ment made  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  school.  The  de- 
mand for  such  work  was  promptly  manifested,  and  in  1911  the 
Trustees  went  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  secured 
the  incorporation  of  the  school  with  degree-granting  powers. 

11 
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From  its  start  in  September,  1911,  the  School  has  shown  a 
rapid  growth.  During  the  first  year  153  students  enrolled.  In 
the  third  year,  this  number  had  increased  to  548;  in  the  fourth 
year,  761;  and  in  the  year  of  1916  and  1917  it  reached  its  high- 
est point  of  816  men.  The  enrollment  for  1917-1918  has,  of 
course,  been  affected  by  war  conditions,  but  the  fact  that  the 
shrinkage  is  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  indicates  that  the 
students  have  used  every  possible  effort  to  continue  their  studies. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  every  man  who  has  left  has 
done  so  to  take  up  military  service. 

While  the  School  welcomes  graduates  of  high  schools  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  business  training,  and  gives  them  the  same 
opportunities  that  are  accorded  to  older  men,  it  is  significant 
that  the  average  age  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  School  is  about 
twenty-eight  years.  That  is,  men  of  maturity,  determination, 
and  ambition  are  attracted  to  the  School  because  of  the  practical 
nature  of  the  subjects  taught  and  because  they  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  intensified  technical  training  in  modern  business  methods. 

The  students  come  from  every  line  of  business,  —  book- 
keepers, office  managers,  bank  clerks,  accountants,  commercial 
teachers,  lawyers,  salesmen,  production  managers,  and  clerks 
all  being  represented  in  the  student  body. 

During  the  past  year  a  great  many  calls  have  come  from 
government  departments  for  men  trained  in  various  lines  of 
accounting  and  business  administration,  and  a  large  number  of 
our  men  are  now  engaged  in  government  work  requiring  this 
special  type  of  training.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when  the 
United  States  Government  issued  the  first  call  for  cost  inspectors 
in  1917,  graduates  of  our  School  were  found  to  have  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  this  work  from  the  training  given  in  our 
regular  courses.  It  is  also  significant  that  more  students 
from  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  have  passed 
the  Massachusetts  examinations  for  certified  public  ac- 
countants than  from  all  the  other  accounting  schools 
in  the  state  combined. 

Object  and  Methods  of  the  School 

The  object  of  the  School  is  to  provide  a  broad  and  practi- 
cal training  for  business.     To  accomplish    this   object   a   good 
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foundation  in  the  principles  of  accounting  is  given  during  the 
first  two  years.  This  work  is  given  in  a  practical  manner,  and 
the  students  are  required  to  perform  a  large  amount  of  written 
work  in  the  application  of  the  principles  taught.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent criticism  of  accounting  schools  that  instruction  is  given 
largely  by  means  of  lectures  with  comparatively  little  practice 
work.  Lectures  alone  will  not  develop  a  finished  accountant  or 
administrator.  A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
only  though  lectures  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  properly 
graded  problem  work. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  has  fully  met  this 
criticism.  A  consideration  of  the  courses  described  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  catalog  will  show  that  much  more  outside  work  than 
is  customary  is  required.  To  complete  the  course  in  Profes- 
sional Accounting  successfully,  from  1,600  to  1,800  hours  of 
work  must  be  devoted  to  accounting  subjects  alone,  of  which 
from  1,000  to  1,200  hours  are  required  for  practice  work  outside 
of  class. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects 
consists  of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up,  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
ercises in  connection  with  financial  statements,  adjusting  entries, 
and  closing  entries.  Accounting  systems  and  sets  of  instructions 
for  their  conduct  are  required  to  be  prepared,  sets  of  books  are 
audited  and  audit  reports  and  working  papers  are  required  to 
be  submitted.  A  great  variety  of  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  Theory 
of  Accounts,  Practical  Accounting  and  Auditing  are  required  to 
be  answered.  Problems  are  given  dealing  with  the  accounts  of 
public  utilities,  municipalities,  executors  and  trustees,  manu- 
facturing concerns,  etc. 

The  value  of  this  practice  work  in  giving  the  student  the 
ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  School  is  illus- 
trated by  the  constant  call  for  men  from  the  School  among  busi- 
ness houses. 

The  course  in  Accountancy  is  intended  to  provide  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Certified  Public 
Accountant  given  by  the  various  states,  and  for  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  American  Society  of  Public  Account- 
ants. This,  however,  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  course. 
It  provides  a  much  broader  and  more  complete  preparation  for 
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the  practice  of  accounting  than  is  contemplated  by  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations.  In  other  words,  the  course  is  intended  to  provide 
those  who  take  it  with  a  thorough  training  for  business. 

Business  Law,  Business  EngHsh,  Economics,  Business 
Mathematics,  Salesmanship,  Buying,  Industrial  Organization, 
Publicity,  and  all  other  non-accounting  subjects  are  taught  by 
means  of  lectures  and  discussions,  supplemented  by  problems, 
papers,  and  reading  assigned  for  home  work. 

Regular  Courses 

The  full  four-year  course  is  intended  for  men  who  are  granted 
admission  as  regular  students  and  who  have  not  obtained  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  School.  These  students  are  required 
to  attend  two  nights  a  week  during  the  first  two  years  and  three 
nights  a  week  for  the  last  two  years.  Lecture  periods  last  from 
7.15  to  9.15  each  evening,  and  the  student  is  required  to  per- 
form considerable  home  work  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  School. 

The  first  year  gives  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
principles  of  modern  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  also  in  ele- 
mentary accounting.  The  work  in  elementary  accounting  is 
purposely  started  at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  is  spent  at  the  outset  in  the  simplest  details  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
fully  prepared  to  keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the 
accounting  subjects  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  and  in  the 
succeeding  three  years. 

The  courses  in  Commercial  Law  and  Business  English  which 
are  taught  in  the  four-year  course  are  intended  to  give  the  stu- 
dent instruction  in  the  most  common  forms  of  the  legal  phases 
of  business,  that  is,  the  subjects  of  Contracts  and  Agency,  and 
in  Business  English,  the  art  of  business  argumentation,  business 
description,  and  business  correspondence. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  on  two  nights  in  the  week, 
students  in  the  four-year  course  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
Office  Routine  course,  given  on  Friday  evenings  during  the  second 
half  year.  This  special  lecture  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Office  Routine,  giving  instruction  in  the  everyday 
occurrences  in  the  modern  office.     This  course  is  preparatory  to 
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The  School  is  open  to  all  graduates  of  recognized  day  high 
schools  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of  such  graduation.  It 
is  also  recognized  that,  as  the  school  is  distinctly  vocational,  in 
certain  cases  men  may  be  found  who  have  obtained  in  business 
the  equivalent  of  the  training  received  in  high  school.  In  order 
to  open  the  School  to  such  men,  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
has  authority  to  admit  as  regular  students  men  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age  or  more  who  have  had  at  least  ten  years'  business 
experience  of  which  not  less  than  five  must  have  been  in  a  po- 
sition of  responsibility.  The  admission  of  such  students  is  con- 
tingent upon  their  ability  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  School 
profitably,  and  the  committee  may  require  such  students  to 
take  additional  work  in  high-school  subjects  or  to  pass  special 
examinations  before  being  made  regular  students  if,  in  their 
judgment,  such  a  course  is  required. 

In  the  case  of  men  under  twenty-five  who  are  not  high- 
school  graduates,  the  committee  may  require  the  applicant  to 
pass  examinations,  to  undertake  certain  additional  courses  of 
high-school  grade  before  entering  the  School,  or  the  committee 
may  permit  the  applicant  to  enter  the  School  as  a  special  stu- 
dent on  condition  that  he  fulfill  certain  stipulated  academic 
requirements  before  he  can  be  classed  as  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
aims  to  hold  the  entrance  requirements  at  the  equivalent  of  a 
four-year  high-school  course,  and  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
committee  in  the  case  of  mature  business  men  is  merely  a  recog- 
nition of  the  obvious  fact  that  a  man  who  has  occupied  a  respon- 
sible business  position  for  five  years  is  mentally  capable  of  under- 
taking the  specialized  work  of  the  school.  For  such  men  the 
School  is  the  scientific  extension  of  the  general  training  they  have 
already  received,  and  is  in  line  with  the  modern  trend  of  coopera- 
tive education,  wherein  schools  and  industries  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  union  of  theory  and  practice. 
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Candidates  for  T)egree  of  B.  C.  5. 

Regular  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  School  prior  to 
July  1,  1918,  will  be  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  gradua- 
tion requirements  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

No  student  entering  after  July  1,  1918,  will  be  considered 
as  eligible  for  graduation  until  he  has  complied  fully  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  as  set  forth  on 
page  17.  Furthermore,  he  must  enter  the  Senior  year  free  from 
all  conditions  in  the  work  of  preceding  years. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  have  completed  all  the  term  work 
and  examinations  prescribed  during  the  regular  courses  with  a 
grade  of  60%  (D)  or  higher. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  regular  work  of  the  School, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  at  their  discretion  require  proof  that 
the  student  has  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  warrant 
his  receiving  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  'Degree  of  M.C.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  approved  school  of  comm.erce  and  finance. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take  a  two-year 
graduate  course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  to 
pass  examinations  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They  are  also 
required  to  prepare  an  elaborate  thesis  on  a  subject  approved 
by  the  faculty. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Attendance 

Students  complying  with  the  minimum  rule  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  attendance  at  the  lectures  in  each  course,  will  receive 
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credit  for  such  courses  at  a  passing  mark  of  60%  (D).  Students 
whose  attendance  does  not  reach  seventy- five  per  cent,  but  who 
have  been  present  at  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  lectures, 
and  who  present  sufficient  excuses  for  absences  beyond  the 
seventy-five  per  cent  requirement,  will  receive  credit  for  courses 
in  which  they  obtain  a  final  mark  of  75%  or  higher. 

Where  a  student  does  not  present  sufficient  excuses  to  bring 
him  within  the  preceding  rule,  or  where  he  is  not  present  at 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  lectures,  no  credit  either  for  attendance  or 
for  work  completed  will  be  given.  No  excuse  is  available  against 
this  rule. 

To  receive  credit  for  attendance,  a  student  must  be  in  the 
class  room  during  the  entire  lecture  period  unless  excused  in 
writing  by  the  Dean. 

Examinations 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of ithe  School  year. 

Students  who  pass  an  examination  will  not  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  examination  over  again  with  the  hope 
of  raising  the  mark. 

Regular  make-up  examinations  for  students  who  are  con- 
ditioned in  any  subject  will  be  held  during  the  evenings  of  the 
week  of  September  9  to  14  inclusive. 

Make-up  examinations  cannot  be  given  except  as  scheduled 
above,  although  any  student  who  is  conditioned  may  take  a 
later  regular  midyear  or  final  examination  in  the  same  subject 
and  receive  credit  for  the  course.  If  the  student  fails  to  pass 
the  first  time,  the  mark  on  the  make-up  examination  will  not  be 
higher  than  75%  (C)  regardless  of  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

In  case  a  student  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a  regular  ex- 
amination in  a  course,  and  presents  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his 
absence,  he  may  take  the  examination  at  any  regularly  scheduled 
make-up  or  final  examination  in  the  same  course,  and  will  re- 
ceive full  credit  for  whatever  grade  he  obtains  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  such  examination  will  be  his  first  attempt  to  pass  off 
the  course. 
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In  case  a  student  desires  to  have  a  special  examination  at 
some  time  other  than  that  shown  on  the  regular  schedules,  the 
Dean  of  the  School  may  in  his  discretion  grant  such  request 
provided  the  student  pays  a  sufficient  fee  to  reimburse  the 
School  for  all  expenses  in  the  preparation,  giving,  and  correct- 
ing of  the  examination. 

Conditions 

Students  who  are  conditioned  and  whose  degrees  are  post- 
poned on  that  account  must  make  up  their  conditions  within 
two  years  after  the  date  on  which  they  would  have  graduated 
under  normal  circumstances.  After  that  time  the  School  degree 
will  not  be  granted  to  such  students  under  any  circumstances. 

Students  whose  term  work  and  examinations  are  not  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  school  year  automatically  become  special 
students,  and  to  be  considered  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
pass  off  the  examinations  and  complete  the  term  work  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

No  student  may  enter  the  Senior  year  whose  work  is  not 
complete  up  to  the  close  of  the  Junior  year. 

Credit  for  Courses  Completed  in  Other  Institutions  of  College  Grade 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions 
of  college  grade  will  be  given  credit  for  such  courses  upon  pre- 
senting evidence  that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed, 
that  they  are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  by  passing  the  final 
examination  in  the  course  for  which  they  desire  credit.  In 
case  it  is  desired  to  take  this  examination  specially,  the  regular 
fee  for  special  examinations  shall  apply,  but  the  applicant  may, 
if  he  so  desires,  wait  until  the  final  examination  is  regularly 
given.  In  this  case,  however,  credit  for  attendance  in  the  course 
is  given  provided  the  student  passes  the  final  examination.  If 
the  student  does  not  pass  the  final  examination  the  course  must 
be  repeated. 

7Vo/e5 

During  the  School  year  a  large  quantity  of  notes  and  prob- 
lems are  issued  to  the  students  in  several  of  the  courses.     A 
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sufficient  number  of  copies  of  each  set  of  notes  and  problems  is 
supplied  to  take  care  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  class, 
and  a  reasonable  reserve  is  kept  to  provide  for  emergencies. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  notes,  however,  the  School  cannot 
hold  itself  responsible  indefinitely  for  having  a  supply  of  the 
notes,  and  if  a  student  delays  asking  for  back  notes  so  long 
that  the  reserve  supply  is  exhausted  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  pay  the  cost  of  having  such  notes  specially  prepared  for  him. 

Term  Work 

The  quantity  of  term  work  required  to  be  corrected  during 
the  year  and  the  fact  that  the  schedule  of  term  work  is  progres- 
sive, so  that  each  succeeding  problem  depends  for  its  value  to 
the  student  upon  the  completion  of  the  previous  problems, 
makes  it  essential  that  a  student  complete  this  work  at  the  time 
required.  Furthermore,  if  the  work  is  not  completed  promptly 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  instructor  will  explain  the  problem 
in  class  and  the  student  will  thus  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  solving  the  problem  independently.  To  encourage  the  turn- 
ing in  of  prompt  work  and  to  make  up  for  the  unfairness  caused 
by  allowing  high  marks  to  men  who  did  not  turn  in  problems 
until  an  explanation  has  been  given  in  class,  the  rule  has  been 
established  that  term  work  which  is  not  passed  in  within  two 
weeks  of  the  date  on  which  it  is  due  will  not  be  marked  higher 
than  75%  (C)  regardless  of  the  excellence  of  the  work.  Sick- 
ness requiring  a  doctor's  services  may  be  accepted  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Dean  as  a  reason  for  extending  the  time  limit  of 
two  weeks,  but  no  other  excuse  will  avail. 

Return  of  Papers 

All  problems  and  examinations  are  carefully  examined  and 
graded,  and  are  returned  to  the  student  as  promptly  as  possible. 
After  the  return  of  the  papers  the  instructors  explain  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  the  students  and  discuss  any  matters  on 
which  further  information  is  desired. 

Honorary  Distinction 

To  entitle  a  student  to  honors,  the  work  of  the  School  must 
have  been  completed  within  the  normal  limits  of  the  course. 
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As  honorary  distinction  is  based  wholly  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  student  in  the  school,  students 
obtaining  credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere  cannot  count  such 
credits  toward  honors.  The  courses  credited  will  be  eliminated 
in  determining  the  granting  of  honors,  and  only  the  marks  cov- 
ering work  done  in  the  school  will  be  considered. 

Two  honorary  distinctions  are  granted  at  the  time  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work 
and  examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90% 
of  A's  and  no  marks  below  B. 

With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  ex- 
aminations throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's, 
and,  of  the  balance,  75%  of  B's. 
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Worcester  Branch 

The  Worcester  Branch  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  full  year,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  work  is  an  indication  both  of  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  and  of  the  interest  and  ambition  of  the 
Worcester  men.  The  entering  class  at  Worcester  has  shown  an 
excellent  understanding  of  the  work  given  and  has  in  every  way 
maintained  the  same  high  standards  required  in  Boston. 

This  year  the  Branch  at  Worcester  will  be  continued  and 
a  new  Freshman  class  started.  The  work  of  the  second  and 
third  years  will  also  be  carried  on  at  Worcester.  The  Worcester 
Branch  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance,  and  work  done  there  will  count  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  Mr.  Carl  D.  Smith,  Edu- 
cational Director  of  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  in  charge  of 
the  local  branch,  and  inquiries  from  the  Worcester  district  should 
be  referred  to  him. 

Employment 

Two  years  ago  the  Employment  Bureau  was  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  School.  The 
demand  for  technically  trained  men  increased  as  the  Bureau 
became  known,  and  under  the  present  war  circumstances  the 
demands  far  exceed  the  supply  of  men. 

The  School  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  students,  but 
offers  the  Employment  Bureau  as  a  convenience  for  bringing 
together  employers  and  men  who  desire  to  obtain  better  posi- 
tions in  business.     No  fees  of  any  sort  are  charged  for  this  service. 

Excellent  Opportunities  for  College  Graduates  and 
Commercial  Teachers 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively 
new  field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially 
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trained  men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the  op- 
portunities in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified- 
men,  should  be  of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate 
business  careers.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers 
to  such  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening 
courses  such  practical  knowledge  as  v/ill  be  of  greatest  service 
to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics, 
business  law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunera- 
tive. High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  com- 
mercial subjects  to  their  programs;  many  of  them  are  offer- 
ing elaborate  four-year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial 
high  schools  are  not  uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field 
of  commercial  teaching  offers  most  attractive  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  properly  prepared. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  commercial  teachers  to  possess  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach 
than  they  expect  their  students  to  acquire.  A  competent 
commercial  teacher  should  have  more  than  a  text-book  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject.  He  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  modern  bookkeeping  practice,  the  science  of  classi- 
fication, principles  of  economics,  business  law,  corporation 
finance,  and  business  methods  and  organization.  Experience 
has  shown  that  commercial  teachers  grasp  the  subject  of  higher 
accounting  very  readily.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  their  teaching  experience  promotes  habits  of  care  and 
precision  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  details.  Some  of  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  a  successful  accountant  are 
highly  developed  in  the  commercial  teacher.  The  courses 
offered  by  this  School  afford  a  splendid  preparation  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  commercial  subjects. 


Social  Opportunities 

The  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  offered  by 
this   School    requires    close    application    and    persistent  effort. 
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In  order  to  relieve  the  strain  of  study  as  much  as  possible,  the 
student  body  of  the  School  holds  periodical  "  get-together " 
meetings  which  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  form 
acquaintances  among  the  members  of  their  own  and  other 
classes.  These  social  meetings  are  informal  in  character  and 
form  an  attractive  part  of  the  school  life.  Outings,  with  base- 
ball and  athletic  games,  are  held  frequently  by  the  various 
classes  and  by  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
including  its  gymnasium,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
students  at  special  rates.  In  fact,  every  effort  is  made  to  give 
relief  to  the  tax  on  one's  mental  powers  which  the  nature  of  the 
course  makes  necessary,  and  to  develop  the  students  physically 
and  socially  as  well  as  mentally. 

Board  and  Rooms 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the 
Association  building,  the  weekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to  four 
dollars.  The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in 
advance.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  with  the  Office 
Secretary,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  School  ofBce  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  board.  Excellent 
meals  are  served  in  the  Association  restaurant,  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Tuition  Fees 

The  rates  below  apply  to  new  students  entering  in  School 
year  of  1918-19.  Regular  students  already  enrolled  will  con- 
tinue at  rates  in  force  during  1917-18. 

Regular  Students 

In  the  regular  courses,  tuition  fees  include  membership  for 
one  year  in  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  four-year  course,  $75  per  year  —  payable  $30  on  or 
before  entering,  $25  on  December  1,  $20  on  February  1. 
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Three-year  course,  open  to  men  who  pass  the  examination 
for  advanced  standing,  $85  per  year  —  payable  $35  on  or  before 
entering,  $25  on  December  1,  $25  on  February  1. 

Special  Students 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  may  be  taken  by  special  students  without  regard  to 
entrance  requirements.  A  special  student,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  candidate  for  a  degree,  although  if  he  desires  to  change 
to  a  regular  course  and  conforms  to  the  requirements  for  entrance 
he  will  be  given  credit  for  such  subjects  as  he  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  following  courses  may  be  taken  by  special  students 
separately  or  in  any  combination  desired  (provided  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  regular  program  of  the  School),  at  the  prices 
indicated.  After  arriving  at  the  total  cost  of  the  combina- 
tion of  subjects  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  $2  to 
the  total  to  cover  one  year's  membership  in  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  G.  A. 

Prices  to  Special  Students 

Add  $2.00  to  total  cost  of  desired  combination  to  cover  cost  of  one  year's 
membership  in  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Tuition 

1.  Elementary  Accounting $58.00 

2.  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice 52.00 

3.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems 35.00 

4.  System  Building. 30.00 

5.  Elementary  Auditing 5.00 

6.  Advanced  Auditing 35.00 

7.  Business  Mathematics 12.00 

8.  Cost  Accounting  — 

Not  given  on  account  of  change  of  program.     Will  be 
given  regularly  commencing  September,  1919. 

9.  Office  Routine 15.00 

10.  Salesmanship 16.00 

11.  Corporate  Organization  and  Promotion 15.00 

12.  Corporate  Reorganizations 15.00 

13.  Office  Management 9.00 

14.  Factory  Management 9.00 

15.  Publicity 16.00 
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Tuition 

16.  Corporation  Finance $9.00 

17.  Banking 5.00 

18.  Public  Utilities 5.00 

19.  Business  English 12.00 

20.  Commercial  Law  —  Contracts  and  Agency 8.00 

21.  Commercial  Law 8.00 

Negotiable  Instruments. 
Sales  of  Personal  Property. 

22.  Commercial  Law. '.  .  .  .  20.00 

Real  Estate. 

Probate. 

Partnership. 

Corporations. 

Bankruptcy. 

Insurance. 

23.  Principles  of  Economics 12.00 

Law  courses  cannot  be  subdivided. 

Special  students  whose  tuition  amounts  to  less  than  $ZS, 
are  expected  to  pay  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  Where 
the  tuition  for  special  courses  exceeds  $35  it  is  payable  $25  at 
the  time  of  registration,  one  half  of  the  remainder  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  the  balance  on  February  1. 

Registration 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, which  amount  will  be  credited  on  the  first  tuition  payment 
at  the  time  it  is  made.  This  registration  fee  is  not  return- 
able in  case  a  student  withdraws  from  the  school.  Registra- 
tions for  the  coming  school  year  may  be  made  at  any  time  after 
August  1,  either  at  the  downtown  office.  Old  South  Building,  or 
at  the  office  of  the  College,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  or  business  schools  should  be 
prepared  to  submit  the  necessary  diploma  or  other  certificate 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

Applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
before  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  contemplate  enrolling 
in  the  School  should  register  before  the  opening  date.  Entering 
classes  are  limited  as  to  number,  and  those  who  register  first 
will  be  given  preference  in  case  all  who  wish  to  enroll  cannot 
be  accommodated. 
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Expenses  for  BooI^s,  Stationery ,  and  Lecture  Notes 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to 
the  course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.  It  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $10  per  year  for  any  of  the  regular  courses.  For 
any  one  of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 

Lecture  Notes 

Verbatim  copies  of  certain  courses  are  prepared  by  a  re- 
porter and  sold  through  the  School  bookstore. 

While  these  verbatim  notes  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  students,  the  purchase  of  them  is  entirely 
optional.  The  notes,  which  frequently  contain  reports  of  in- 
formal discussions,  are  prepared  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
students  in  the  School;  under  no  circumstances  are  they  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  general  public,  and  they  are  sold  with  this  under- 
standing. 


Detailed  Description 

of 

Courses 

and 

Schedule  of  Classes 


Description  of  Courses 

The  following  pages  describe  in  detail  the  various  courses 
offered  by  the  School.  A  schedule  will  be  found  on  pages  34 
and  35,  showing  the  nights  on  which  the  various  classes  meet, 
and  following  the  schedule  is  the  detailed  description  of  the 
courses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  until  the  Junior  year  of  the 
School  a  standard  course  is  required  to  be  taken  by  all  stu- 
dents. This  is  because  the  broad  fundamentals  of  accounting 
and  business  practice  are  necessary,  no  matter  whether  the 
student  intends  to  take  up  public  accounting  or  whether  his  in- 
terest lies  in  some  other  phase  of  business  activity. 

The  demands  of  modern  business  are  such  that  a  man  must 
be  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly  well.  A  man  who 
can  do  some  one  thing  better  than  the  majority  of  men  will 
always  command  respect,  and  his  place  in  the  business  commu- 
nity is  assured,  while  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a 
general  rather  than  a  specific  education  will  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  years  in  making  a  place  for  himself. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  specialized  training,  however,  a 
man  must  have  a  broad  foundation.  No  matter  whether  the 
selling,  buying,  advertising,  production,  or  managerial  positions 
are  concerned,  every  man  nowadays  needs  a  general  knowledge 
of  accounting  and  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted. 
For  this  reason  the  School  requires  all  students  to  take  certain 
subjects  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the  advanced  courses. 

In  the  Junior  year,  an  option  is  given  between  advanced 
accounting  work  and  salesmanship.  It  is  felt  that  at  this  point 
the  student  has  obtained  a  sufficient  foundation  to  enable  him 
to  begin  specializing.  If  he  prefers  public  accounting  work, 
he  will  take  the  advanced  accounting  course.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  information  in  the  subject  of  business  adminis- 
tration, he  will  choose  the  salesmanship  course  and  the  Office 
Routine  course  for  the  last  half  year. 
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In  the  Senior  year  the  student  may  take  up  cost  accounting 
and  advanced  auditing,  if  he  wishes  to  specialize  in  accounting 
work.  Otherwise  he  may  take  up  pubHcity,  and  corporate 
organizations  which  deals  with  the  structure  of  the  modern  cor- 
poration, the  methods  by  which  corporations  are  organized,  pro- 
moted, and  reorganized.  In  the  coming  days  of  industry  after 
the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  with  specialized  knowledge 
along  this  line  will  be  extremely  valuable. 

Those  who  take  the  optional  courses  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration are  fitted  for  any  administrative  position  such  as  office 
manager,  credit  man,  sales  manager,  buyer,  advertising  man- 
ager, etc.  Those  who  take  the  advanced  accounting  courses 
are  trained  particularly  for  public  accounting  work,  which,  of 
course,  embraces  the  necessary  training  for  private  accountants. 
The  course  is  distinctly  professional,  having  for  its  aim  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  accounting  profession. 

Complex  business  conditions  have  made  the  duties  of  a 
public  accountant  very  varied.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  ex- 
aminations of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  businesses, 
and  to  report  upon  the  results  of  his  examination.  He  must  be 
able  to  design  and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce 
the  possibility  of  irregularities  to  a  minimum.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  business  concerns  for 
the  benefit  of  prospective  investors,  creditors,  and  bankers. 
The  opportunities  in  public  accounting  are  numerous  for  properly 
trained  m.en  who  possess  ambition,  ability,  and  honesty.  The 
successful  public  accountant  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  moral  courage.  His  duties  require  not  only  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill,  but  he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
various  phases  of  business  organization.  He  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  business 
administration,  and  business  law.  The  course  in  Professional 
Accounting  is  designed  to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  there  are  many  opportunities  in  public  accounting 
for  properly  trained  men,  the  field  of  private  accounting  offers 
opportunities  which  are  perhaps  even  more  attractive.  The 
office  manager  and  cost  accountant  are  just  beginning  to  receive 
the  recognition  which  the  importance  of  their  work  justifies. 
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Because  of  the  keen  competition  and  complex  conditions  exist- 
ing in  modern  business,  business  men  now  realize  that  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  their  office  and  factory  records  should 
be  designed  and  kept  so  as  to  give  accurate  and  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  business.  A  modern  accounting  system  serves  not  only 
as  a  record  of  transactions  but,  if  properly  installed  and  operated, 
it  provides  a  reliable  and  flexible  check  upon  the  operations 
of  the  business  by  reflecting  both  carelessness  and  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  employees,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  also  records 
increased  efficiency,  so  that  it  serves  as  the  best  possible  index 
or  guide  for  the  business  man  in  observing  the  operations  of  his 
business  and  in  establishing  the  highest  possible  standards. 

For  program  of  this  course  see  outline  on  pages  34  and  35. 


Industrial  Engineering 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  engineers  with  a 
knowledge  of  accounting,  system  building,  and  management, 
to  act  as  executive  officers,  managers,  superintendents,  and 
efficiency  engineers  for  large  companies  and  corporations.  At 
present  it  is  impossible  to  meet  this  demand,  and  many  attrac- 
tive positions  are  open  to  men  qualified  for  this  work.  The 
course  in  Industrial  Engineering  is  designed  to  meet  this  need. 
It  provides  a  training  for  men  who  desire  to  enter  such  posi- 
tions which  demand  a  knowledge  of  business,  scientific  and 
engineering  principles.  It  combines  the  instruction  in  general 
engineering  subjects  with  the  study  of  economics,  accounting, 
law  and  methods  of  business.  The  course  includes  the  instruc- 
tion common  to  all  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  mechanical 
drawing,  physics,  applied  mechanics,  heat  engineering,  and 
engineering  conference;  a  selected  group  of  subjects  in  account- 
ing, law,  and  business ;  a  choice  of  engineering  subjects  classified 
under  four  options: 

(1)  Civil  Engineering 

(2)  Mechanical  Engineering 

(3)  Electrical  Engineering 

(4)  Chemical  Engineering 
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The  course  is  planned  so  as  to  train  students  to  analyze 
commercial,  industrial,  and  employment  problems.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  accounting,  law,  system  building, 
scientific  management  and  labor  problems,  and  industrial  or- 
ganization and  business  managements.  The  course  is  not  de- 
signed to  train  men  as  auditors  and  accountants,  but  rather 
to  be  of  service  to  administrative  officers  in  analyzing  accounts 
and  financial  reports. 

The  engineering  subjects  in  this  course  are  taught  by  the 
Cooperative  School  of  Engineering,  and  the  accounting  courses 
are  adapted  from  the  regular  courses  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance.  The  combination  furnishes  men  whose  training 
will  prove  invaluable  in  industry,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
men  will  fit  into  either  factory  or  office  with  equal  facility,  and 
will  have  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  all 
parts  of  the  business. 
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First  Term   (Starts  September  18) 


Senior  Year. 

motion 

Final  Year  Advanced-Accownting-PrvUems . . . . 

of  both  courses.    Cost  Accounting^ 

?  Industrial  Organization 

_:;  Law  III 

Advanced  Auditing 

Junior  Year. 

Salesmanship 

Third  Year         ■  ?  Advanced  Accounting  Problems. . . . 

of  4-year  course.   Banking 

Second  Year        '  iPublic  Utilities 

of  3-year  course,   Business  Mathematics 

IjSystem  Building 


First  Year 
of  3-year  course. 


Second  Year 


/  of  4-year  course^ 

First^Year^^ 
of  4-year  coijf^e. 


Advanced  Stan-ding  Sophomore 

Accounting  Ila 

Law  I 

Business  English 

rinciples  of  Economics 


Regular  Sophomores. 

5i!^  Accounting  II 

rinciples" of  Economics. 


Freshmen. 

Accounting  I 

Law  I 

Business  English. 


Mondaj^ 


7.15-9.15 


Tuesday 


7.I5-0-I5 
7 -1 5-9-1 5 


7.15-9.15 


Wednesday 


7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 


7.15-8.152 
7.15-8.153 
8.15-9.15 


7.15-8.15* 
7.15-8.155 
8.15-9.15 


7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 


8.15-9.15 
7.15-8.15* 
7.15-8.155 


Thureday 


Friday 


7.15-9-15 
7-I5-9-I5 


7.15-9.15 


'  Will  be  given  regularly  in  Senior  year,  commencing  September,  1919. 
2  Ends  November  13.  *  Ends  December  11. 

'  Commences  November  20.  ^  Commences  December  18 


Special  students  may  take  any  courses  desired.  See  page 
26  for  prices. 

Regular  students  may  choose  between  courses  in  italics,  so 
long  as  three  full  evenings  are  taken. 
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Second  Term  {Starts  February  3) 


Senior  Year. 

CorpirrstB-Reorgannatium, 

Advanced  Aceowntine  Problems 

Cost  Accounting^ 

Industrial  Organization 

Law  III 

Advanced  Auditing 

Office  RmtHne 

JxjNioR  Year. 

Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

Corporation  Finance 

Business  Mathematics 

Law  II 

Offi€«-iiOttli)l£ 

System  Building 

Elementary  Auditing-. 

Advanced  Standing  Sophomore. 

Accounting.    Ila 

Business  English 

Principles  of  Economics 

Regular  Sophomore. 

Accounting.    II 

Principles  of  Economics 

Freshmen. 

Accounting.    I 

Business  English 


Monday 


7.15-9.15 


7.15-9.15 


Tuesday 


7-IS-9-I5 


Wednesday 


7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 


7.15-8.15 

8.15-9.152- 

8.15-9.1^3- 


7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 


7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 


8.15-9.15 
7.15-8.15 


Thursday 


Friday 


7-iS-e-i5 
7.15-9-15 


7.15-9.15 
7.15-9.154 
8.15-9.155 


1  Will  be  given  regularly  in  Senior  year,  beginning  September,  1919. 

2  Ends  March  5.  •«  After  March  21,  7.15-8.15  only. 
'  Commences  March  12.  e  Commences  March  28. 


Special  students  may  take  any  courses  desired. 
Regular  students  may  choose  between  courses  in  italics, 
so  long  as  three  full  evenings  are  taken. 
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Description  of  Subjects 

Accounting  T)epartment 
Accounting  I 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  the  four-year 
course.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting 
theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  work  illustrating  the  simplest 
methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  prepared  sets  which  illus- 
trate accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  modern  practice  are  required  to 
be  worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  principles,  classifi- 
cation of  accounts,  bookkeeping  technique,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
financial  statements.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  large  amount  of  practice 
in  the  preparation  of  financial  statements,  adjustments,  and  closing  entries. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  subject,  students  will  have  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.15 
to  9.15. 


Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I,  and  is  required 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  four-year  course.  The  work  of  the 
course  is  best  divided  into  two  parts  as  follows: 

(a)   Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  consists  of  practice  sets  and  exercises  supplemented  by  lectures  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  businesses.  The  books  and  accounts  peculiar  to  corporations 
and  to  manufacturing  concerns  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures  and  exercises 
are  also  given  bearing  upon  the  accounting  features  peculiar  to  various  other 
lines  of  business.  The  accounts  of  institutions,  such  as  libraries,  colleges, 
etc.,  are  studied,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  the  accounts  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  professional  men.  A  study  is  made  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
law  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  to  corporations,  and  practice  is  given  in 
making  out  the  forms  required  to  be  filed. 

{b)  Financial  Statements  and  Practical  Problems 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  dealing 
with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  different 
businesses  and  to  institutions,  and  to  the  solution  of  accounting  problems  of 
all  kinds.  On  a  large  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this  work  the  students 
work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice  on  problems 
which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance  develops  in  the 
student  confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  think  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished  form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  problems 
passed  in;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded  and  re- 
turned. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7.15 
to  8.15. 
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Accounting  II-A 

Required  throughout  the  first  year  for  those  who  are  admitted  with 
advanced  standing.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  science  of  classifica- 
tion and  in  bookkeeping  technique.  Students  are  required  to  write  up  a 
carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  and  corporations.  Practice  work  is  given  in  making  ad- 
justing entries,  closing  entries,  balance  sheets,  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 
Lectures  and  exercises  are  given  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  accounts  and 
bookkeeping  practice  and  procedure.  Exercises  supplemented  by  lectures 
are  given,  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of  libraries,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions. 

This  course  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  as  in  Accounting  II, 
namely,  Bookkeeping  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Financial  Statements  and 
Practical  Problems.  The  students  are  frequently  required  to  work  up  exer- 
cises which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance,  within  a  given 
time.  This  practice  develops  the  ability  to  think  and  work  quickly  and  accu- 
rately and  at  the  same  time  to  present  solutions  neatly  and  properly  worked 
up. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Accounting  III     {System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all  classes 
of  business.  The  development  of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures,  home  study 
and  practice  work,  and  the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in  practical  opera- 
tion in  various  branches  of  business.  The  data  for  all  systems  is  taken  from 
current  commercial  practice,  and  by  means  of  the  lectures  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  theory  and  pracitce  is  effected.  The  preliminary  work  includes 
a  discussion  of  loose-leaf  and  bound  record  books,  of  the  various  styles  and 
types  of  binders  and  bindings,  etc.,  illustrating  their  good  and  bad  features. 
This  is  followed  by  lectures  on  the  different  kinds,  weights,  grades,  and  prices 
of  commercial  papers. 

The  students  are  then  given  practice  in  ruling  and  lettering  various 
standard  accounting  forms.  A  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  functions  of 
the  various  books  of  entry.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and  demonstration  of 
several  complete  accounting  systems  which  are  in  actual  use  and  which  have 
been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  to  illustrate 
the  accounting  methods  of  a  wide  variety  of  businesses.  This  part  of  the  work 
includes  the  following  systems: 

A  large  automobile  sales  and  A  wholesale  leather  concern 

service  agency  A  construction  company 

A  wholesale  and  retail  sta-  A  club 

tionery  store  A  hospital 

The  terms  used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual 
cost. 

Lectures  on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given  to 
the  class,  following  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a  model  set  of 
instructions  for  one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  course  the  student  is  required  to  design  two  accounting  systems  from 
data  supplied  by  the  instructors. 

Friday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Accounting  IV     {Cost  Accounting) 

Optional  in  the  senior  year. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
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familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of 
accounting  systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for  instruction 
purposes  are  drawn  from  current  practice,  and  the  best  textbooks  available  are 
used  to  supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  methods  of  distributing  "  overhead  "  expenses,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  "  production  factor  "  method. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  instruction  is  given  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cost  accounting  and  on  various  methods  of  recording  and  analyzing 
the  different  elements  of  manufacturing  costs.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and 
demonstration  of  several  systems  exemplifying  the  fundamental  "  production 
order  "  and  "  process  "  methods  of  costing.  The  system.s  illustrated  are 
in  actual  use  and  are  based  on  standard  practice.  Throughout  the  course  the 
student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of  over-systematization  as  well  as 
to  the  true  purposes  of  a  properly  designed  cost  accounting  system.  The 
course  ends  with  a  series  of  problems  on  the  laying-out  and  installation  of  cost 
systems. 

Owing  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  schedule,  this  course  will  not  be  given 
in  1918-19,  but  will  be  a  regular  Senior  subject  commencing  September,  1919. 

Accounting  V     {Elements  of  Auditing) 

Required  during  the  last  term  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  Professional 
Accountancy  course.  The  elementary  principles  of  auditing  in  theory  and 
practice  are  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  illustrations. 
The  entire  time  given  to  this  subject  is  devoted  to  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing audits,  so  that  students  taking  this  course  are  given  thorough  training  in 
the  principles  of  auditing  as  applied  to  the  greatest  number  of  businesses. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  and  instruction  on  the  methods  employed 
in  verifying  the  items  commonly  found  on  the  books  of  trading  and  manufac- 
turing concerns.  Then  follows  a  detailed  consideration  of  several  model 
audit  programs  and  a  model  audit  report.  At  the  end  of  the  course  each 
student  is  required  to  audit  a  set  of  books  in  conformity  with  a  detailed  pro- 
gram. All  working  papers  are  required  to  be  made  out  in  proper  form,  and 
an  audit  report  is  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  instructor  for  correction  and 
grading. 

Friday  evening,  8.15  to  9.15,  commencing  March  28. 

Accounting  VI     {Advanced  Auditing) 

Optional  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 
This  subject  is  presented  chiefly  by  means  of  lectures  and  quizzes. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit 
programs  and  audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the  answers 
submitted.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit  written  answers 
to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which  are  corrected,  graded, 
and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Additional  C.  P.  A.  questions  are 
discussed  informally  in  the  class,  affording  excellent  preparation  for  those  who 
intend  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Friday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Accounting  VII     {Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Optional  during  the  Junior  year,  and,  in  1918-19,  the  Senior  year  also. 
The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  lectures,  dem.onstrations,  and  discus- 
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sions,  and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class.  The 
problems  are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  such  as  Part- 
nership Settlements  and  Adjustments,  Advanced  Corporation  Exercises,  Bond 
Issues  and  Sinking  Funds,  Consolidations,  Holding  Companies,  Receiverships, 
Insurance  Adjustments,  Accounting  for  Trustees  and  Executors,  Branch  Stores, 
Consignments,  Special  Investigations,  and  numerous  problems  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character.  Most  of  the  problems  are  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  held  in  the  various  states.  The  problem  work  is  supported  and 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  principles  involved. 

Test  examinations  are  given  from  time  to  time,  which  are  similar  in  their 
scope  and  requirements  to  the  examinations  set  by  the  various  state  boards 
and  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  This  practice  develops  the 
qualities  of  initiative,  accuracy,  and  analytical  power,  and  the  ability  to 
accomplish  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Tuesday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Accounting  VIII     {Business  Mathematics) 

Required  in  the  Junior  year. 

This  is  a  course  in  certain  processes  required  in  modern  business  practice. 

The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  somewhat  in  this  order: 

Simple  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Accounts; 
a  brief  study  of  Logarithms;  Compound  Interest  and  Present  Worth;  Annui- 
ties Certain;  Bonds:  Price  to  Yield  a  Given  Rate,  Rate  When  the  Price  is 
Given,  Optional  Redemption,  Serial  Bonds;  Valuation  of  Assets,  Perpetuities, 
Cost  of  Increasing  the  Life  of  an  Asset;  Amortization;  Sinking  Funds;  De- 
preciation, Wearing  Value  of  an  Asset,  Composite  Life  of  a  Plant;  Certain 
Problems  in  Life  Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance.  There  will  be  also  a  discussion 
of  Graphs,  the  use  of  the  Slide  Rule,  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  processes  rather  than 
on  theory.  Abridged  multiplication  and  division  will  be  used  rather  than 
logarithms  whenever  possible.  Tables  will  be  used  whenever  possible,  and 
the  formulae  and  rules  given  will  be  mostly  simple. 

W'^ednesday  evening,  8.15  to  9.15. 

Tfepartment  of  Economics 

Economics  I     (Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  modern  busi- 
ness and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures, 
text-book  assignments,  and  class-room  discussions.  The  course,  although 
concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of  economic  science, 
seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these  principles  to  ordinary 
business  transactions  of  the  present  time.  The  lectures  of  the  first  half-year 
cover  the  various  means  of  producing  wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed 
throughout  the  community.  The  lectures  of  the  second  half-year  discuss 
special  problems  which  bear  upon  present-day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit, 
taxation,  cooperation,  the  tariff,  and  socialism. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.15. 

Finance  I     (Banking) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  in  banking  covers  an  outline  of  practical  administration  of  a 
modern  bank.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  bank,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  officers,  the 
clearing  house,  federal  reserve  bank  and  its  operation. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 
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Finance  II     {Public  Utilities) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

The  course  deals  with  the  operation,  the  financial  organization,  and 
public  policy  of  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  topics  discussed:  the  promotion,  financial  management,  extension,  and 
reorganization  of  operating  companies;  the  holding  company;  rate-making  in 
steam  and  hydro-electric  plants;  rate-making  for  gas  and  water  works;  ac- 
counting for  depreciation;  the  study  of  different  systems  of  accounting;  the 
consolidation  of  companies;  history  of  legislation  and  important  cases  cover- 
ing rates,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  state  commissions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Finance  III     {Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a  m.odern 
business  corporation.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  an  historical  survey  of  the  modern 
corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  created  it.  Then  will  follow 
detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  present-day  corporations, 
including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  expansion,  and  reorganization.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  economic  and  business  aspects  rather  than  the  legal 
aspects  of  corporations. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Finance  IV     {Corporate  Organization  and  Promotion) 

Optional  in  Senior  year. 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  the  details  of  the  promotion  of  industrials, 
railroads,  and  public-service  corporations.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
following  topics: 

The  kinds  of  promotions  and  the  procedure  in  general  and  special  cases. 

The  work  of  a  promoter. 

The  methods  of  securing  options,  franchises,  and  patent  rights. 

The  preparation  of  the  prospectus  and  the  financial  plan. 

The  preparation  of  a  syndicate  agreement  with  a  study  of  different  kinds. 

Incorporation  under  various  state  laws  and  the  general  procedure  to  be 
followed. 

Preparation  of  corporation  mortgages. 

The  debenture  and  note  agreements. 

The  issue  of  capital  stock  and  the  sale  of  securities  through  wholesale 
and  retail  channels. 

First  half  year,  on  Monday  evenings  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Finance  V     {Reorganization  of  Corporations) 

Optional  in  Senior  year. 

A  course  of  lectures  covering  the  reorganization  of  corporations  fol- 
lowing failure  or  readjustment  of  capital.  A  study  of  the  cause  of  a  financial 
disaster  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  to  remedy  this  cause  in  the  plan  of 
a  reorganization.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  receivers.  The  preparation  of  reorganization  plans.  The  work  of  re- 
organization committees.  A  study  of  various  t3^pes  of  reorganization  plans. 
General  procedure  connected  with  re-incorporation. 

Second  half  year,  on  Monday  evenings  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Business  English 

English  I     {Business  English) 

Required  in  the  first  year  of  the  regular  courses. 

Business  English  centers  about  the  letter  in  its  various  forms,  —  the 
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letter  of  application,  the  letter  of  inquiry,  the  collection  letter,  the  letter  of 
adjustment,  the  sales  letter,  etc.  To  write  effective  business  letters  is  pri- 
marily the  aim  of  students  of  Business  English.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it 
is  necessary  to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition,  including 
vocabulary  building,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  punctuation,  and 
spelling.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  English  of  business  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  course. 

Preliminary  to  the  work  in  letter  writing,  practice  will  be  given  in  Busi- 
ness Narration,  Business  Description,  Business  Exposition,  and  Business  Argu- 
mentation, all  of  which  types  of  composition  enter  greatly  into  the  writing 
of  successful  business  letters.  Thereafter,  intensive  work  will  be  given  in  the 
various  types  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  business  reports.  Greatest  stress  will  be 
put  upon  the  writing  of  sales  letters. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15, 

Commercial  Spanish 

Spanish  I     (Elementary  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  as  an  elective  or  it  may  be  taken  by  special  students. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  business 
relations  with  South  America  have  made  Spanish  the  leading  Romance  lan- 
guage in  America.  Many  men,  seeing  the  great  opportunities  in  business  with 
South  American  countries,  feel  that  a  command  of  Spanish  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  Commerical 
Spanish.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  correct  pronunciation  and  accent,  and 
practice  is  given  tending  to  develop  a  forceful  and  easy  style  of  conversation. 

Spanish  III     (Commercial  Spanish) 

This  course  is  open  to  regular  students  as  an  elective  or  it  may  be  taken 
by  special  students. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  translating,  and 
conversing  on  commercial  subjects.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  commercial 
correspondence,  business  terms,  and  South  American  customs. 

Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  required  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  all  the 
regular  courses. 

Law  I  —  Freshman  year  (twelve  weeks)  —  Wednesday  evening    from    7.15 
to  8.15. 

Contracts 

This  course  deals  with  the  subjects  of  consideration,  offer  and  acceptance, 
parties,  legal  and  illegal  contracts,  forms  of  contracts,  interpretation  of  con- 
tracts, assignment  of  contracts,  and  the  methods  of  discharging  contracts. 

These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  business  man's  point  of  view 
rather  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  course  should  furnish  a  sufficient 
grounding  to  cover  any  ordinary  set  of  facts  arising  in  the  usual  course  of 
business. 

Agency 

It  is  not  often  realized  how  large  a  proportion  of  business  is  done  by 
agents.     From  the  smallest  messenger  boy  to  the  president  of  the  largest 
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manufacturing  concern,  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  is  constantly  in 
evidence.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  who  may  be  an  agent,  how  he 
is  appointed,  what  his  authority  is,  his  relations  with  his  principal  and  with 
third  parties,  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  third  parties,  and  how 
an  agency  may  be  terminated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  information  briefly  and  yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  applied  readily  when  occasion  requires. 

Law  11  —  Junior  year  —  Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.15  during  the 
last  ten  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Bills  and  Notes     (Negotiable  Instruments  Act) 

Nearly  every  business  transaction  which  does  not  involve  the  transfer 
of  actual  cash  is  affected  in  some  way  by  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  now 
in  force  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  know  something  about  the  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable instrument,  what  requirements  must  be  met  to  make  it  negotiable, 
how  it  may  be  signed,  whether  or  not  consideration  is  necessary,  how  it  may  be 
negotiated,  what  the  rights  of  the  holder  are,  what  the  liabilities  of  the  parties 
are,  how  it  must  be  presented  for  payment,  how  an  instrument  may  be  dis- 
charged, what  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  a  check. 

These  are  only  indications  of  the  points  covered  in  the  course,  which 
will  follow  closely  the  construction  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act. 

Sales  of  Personal  Property    ■ 

This  is  an  extremely  important  branch  of  the  law,  and  one  which  arises 
every  day.  Often  a  large  amount  of  money  hangs  on  the  determination  of  the 
legal  question  of  passing  title.  Is  delivery  essential  to  pass  title?  Must 
payment  be  made  to  gain  title?  What  is  a  contract  of  sale?  What  is  a  war- 
ranty? What  can  the  seller  do  to  protect  his  rights?  What  are  the  rights  of 
the  buyer? 

All  these  questions,  and  more,  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  sales,  and 
the  consideration  of  them  will  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 

Law  III  —  Senior  year —  Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.15  throughout 
the  school  year. 

Real  Estate  Law 

Covers  the  handling  of  real  estate,  including  the  various  kinds  of  titles 
and  interests;  the  occupation  of  real  estate,  both  as  owner  and  as  tenant; 
the  making  of  leases;  liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  leases;  the  transferring 
of  real  estate,  including  various  kinds  of  conveyances.  Mortgages,  their 
creation,  assignment,  foreclosure,  discharge,  etc. 

Probate  Law 

The  appointment  of  an  administrator  or  executor,  his  liabilities  and  his 
rights,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  duties  of  trustees,  guardians,  the  making 
out  of  executors'  and  trustees'  accounts,  etc. 

Partnership 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  partnership  agreements,  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  each  partner,  the  personal  liability  of  each  partner  to  third  parties, 
the  methods  of  dissolving  partnerships,  etc. 

Corporations 

The  formation  of  a  corporation,  its  by-laws  and  officers;  the  powers  and 
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liabilities  of  directors;   transfers  of  stock,  rights  of  minority  stockholders,  cor- 
poration reports  and  rates,  etc. 

Bankruptcy 

The  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  together  with  insolvency  assignments, 
receiverships,  etc. 

Insurance 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  insurance,  —  life,  fire,  accident,  etc.;  de- 
scribes the  standard  forms  of  policies,  describes  what  interests  in  property  are 
insurable,  etc. 

Department  of  Business  Organization 

Administration  I     (Office  Routine) 

A  course  of  fifteen  lectures  in  the  everyday  transactions  of  the  modern 
offices.  The  tendency  at  the  present  is  for  a  man  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  department  in  which  he  works  but  to  be  ignorant  of  its  relations  to 
other  departments.  This  course  supplies  the  connecting  link  and  shows  how 
every  department  functions  in  relation  to  all  of  the  other  departments  in 
business. 

Optional  on  Friday  evenings  in  the  last  half  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Administration  II     {Salesmanship) 

Optional  throughout  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

Tuesday  evening,  7.15  to  9.15. 

Any  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  salesmanship  may  enroll  for  this  course  of  lectures,  the  tuition  fee 
being  $18.00  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  and  essential  subjects 
offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Every  man  has  something 
to  sell,  —  either  goods  or  services,  —  and  the  ability  to  sell  is  a  valuable  quali- 
fication to  possess.  The  purpose  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  develop  that 
ability. 

The  course  is  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Harry  N.  Haven,  Director  of 
Sales  Methods,  of  the  Industrial  Service  and  Equipment  Company. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  eighteen  lectures  and  demonstrations,  of 
which  the  following  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
course. 

The  Basic  Principle  of  Salesmanship;  The  Personal  Problem  and  How 
to  Solve  It;  Necessary  Mental  Qualifications  for  Success;  How  to  Obtain 
Driving  Power;  A  Sales  Getter  and  How  to  Use  It;  Dealing  through  Uncle 
Sam;  What  Puts  the  Salesman  Ahead;  Why  Customers  Buy;  Some  Cus- 
tomers You  Will  Meet;   The  Law  of  Growth. 

Administration  III     {Publicity) 

Optional  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

History,  development,  and  present  scope  of  advertising.  Theory  of  ad- 
vertising. How  advertising  works,  and  why.  The  mechanics  of  advertising, 
—  such  as  printing  methods,  illustration,  type  display,  copy  building,  charac- 
ter of  copy  to  accomplish  desired  results.  The  language  of  advertising. 
Periodicals  available  and  their  use  under  different  conditions.  Outdoor  adver- 
tising. Direct  advertising.  A  complete  advertising  campaign,  including  pre- 
liminary investigation,  analysis  of  market,  the  necessary  appropriation.  The 
function  of  the  advertising  agency.  Analyzing  results.  Retail  store  adver- 
tising.    National  advertising.     Financial  advertising. 
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All  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  director  of  the  course.  This  insures 
a  logical  development  of  the  subject  and  the  avoidance  of  repetition  nearly 
always  characteristic  of  a  course  in  which  the  lectures  are  given  by  a  number 
of  people. 

This  course  is  open  to  special  students  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  modern  advertising  methods.     The  tuition  fee  is  $16.00. 

Friday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Administration  IV     {Industrial  Organization) 

Required  in  Senior  year. 

This  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  covering  the  principles  of 
office  management  with  specific  illustrations  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples. The  course  is  distinguished  from  the  Office  Routine  course  in  that  it 
deals  with  office  problems  from  the  managerial  point  of  view  and  shows  the 
relations  of  one  department  to  another  in  regard  to  all  general  functions  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  everyday  transactions  of  checks,  invoices,  bills,  etc. 

The  second  section  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  factory  organization 
and  management.  Typical  forms  of  organization  are  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed, and  the  various  forms  of  management  are  taken  up.  Scientific  man- 
agement, welfare  work,  and  vocational  training  each  receive  special  lectures. 

The  two  sections  of  the  Industrial  Organization  course  are  intended  to 
cover  the  classification  and  framework  of  industries,  the  factors  of  produc- 
tions, methods  of  control  and  management,  systems,  description  of  the  product, 
business  integration,  and  other  subjects  of  equal  importance  in  a  study  of 
an  organization  of  industry.  The  course  is  taught  from  a  practical  basis, 
and  illustrations  are  given  frequently  from  specific  cases  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples are  being  worked  out. 

Wednesday  evenings,  from  7.15  to  8.15. 
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Graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
1914  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B Worcester 

Thomas  H.  Burton Winchester 

EiNAR  W.  Christenson Arlington 

George  S.  Clarkson Roxbury 

William  S.  Cooper Medford 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A Chelsea 

William  B.  CysHiNC Newton 

Frederick  W.  Davison Dorchester 

William  L.  Esterberg Reading 

Herbert  Fallon Dorchester 

Harry  H.  Ferngold East  Boston 

Herbert  C.  Eraser Watertown 

Benjamin  W.  Fuller Milton 

Guy  L.  Harvey Boston 

Edgar  P.  Hawes Roslindale 

Raymond  O.  Keating Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons Boston 

William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  C.P.A East  Dedham 

Harold  J.  Parsons,  A.A Worcester 

Abijah  Pearson Roxbury 

Isaac  Rich Roxbury 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A Jamaica  Plain 

William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A Dorchester 

Walter  F.  Spinney Allston 

Maurice  B.  Spinoza Roxbury 

*Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A Boston 

Robert  M.  Taylor West  Somerville 

1915 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 

William  S.  Cooper,  B.C.S Medford 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S. ,  C.P.A Chelsea 

Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S Dorchester 

Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S East  Boston 

Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S Watertown 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  B.C.S Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A East  Dedham 

Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S Roxbury 

William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A Dorchester 

*  Deceased. 
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Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S Roxbury 

*Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.  P. A Boston 


1915  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Clarence  E.  Akerstrom Medford 

Benjamin  Asher Worcester 

Robert  Bruce Roxbury 

Philip  F.  Clapp,  C.P.A Roxbury 

Wilfred  A.  Clark Medford 

Casper  Cohen Chelsea 

James  B.  Conway Boston 

Albert  B.  Curtis Roxbury 

Royal  M.  Cutler Brockton 

Willis  H.  Doe Medford 

Henry  T.  Dolan Salem 

Clifton  W.  Gregg Beverly 

Milburn  D.  Hill Salem 

Edward  I.  Hollander Chestnut  Hill 

Robert  H.  Hunter Dorchester 

Edward  S.  Jenkins Quincy 

Irving  E.  Jones Newtonville 

James  S.  Kennedy Everett 

Martin  C.  Lee South  Boston 

John  C.  Lord Brookline 

Myron  F.  Lord Dorchester 

Frank  L.  McCarthy Arlington 

Edwin  E.  McConnell Hyde  Park 

Ralph  C.  M acDonald Walpole 

William  A.  Mansfield Somerville 

Lester  C.  Nutting West  Roxburj^ 

Herbert  L.  Perry West  Somerville 

James  C.  Purinton Beverly 

Edward  C.  Richardson Waltham 

James  F.  Rockett Boston 

William  W.  Sharpe Forest  Hills 

Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A Dorchester 

Ralph  G.  Stetson Boston 

Frank  J.  Sullivan South  Boston 

Dana  S.  Sylvester,  LL.B Brookline 

William  E.  Tierney Lawrence 

Earle  P.  T-iT^ER Everett 

Bruce  R.  Ware Newton 

Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A Roxbury 

*  Deceased. 
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William  H.  Wheeler Somerville 

Carl  W.  Wright Somerville 


1916  —  (bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

John  B.  Andrews South  Framingham 

Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B Lowell 

Ronald  B.  Chipchase Melrose 

James  P.  Dillon South  Braintree 

LoREN  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B Boston 

Howard  B.  Hall Boston 

Harry  I.  Kessler Roxbury 

Charles  Lee East  Boston 

Joseph  Levine Dorchester 

Claude  R.  Marvin Boston 

Frederick  C.  Rivinius East  W^eymouth 

Clarence  E.  Rosen Jamaica  Plain 

Joseph  S.  Snow Boston 

Harry  W.  Thomas Melrose 

Alfred  T.  Timayenis Revere 

Franklyn  p.  Trube Winthrop 

William  H.  Walpole Winthrop 

Charles  A.  Wight,  Jr Cambridge 


1916  —  Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S Roxbury 

Herbert  L.  Perry,  B.C.S West  Somerville 


1917  —  bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

Max  Abelman Roxbury 

Walter  G.  Ambrose Boston 

Paul  A.  Anderson Dorchester 

Hyman  Berkowitz Roxbury 

Alfred  L.  Billings Arlington 

Samuel  Bischoff Dorchester 

Elbridge  a.  Bollong AUston 

Charles  L  Boynton Boston 

Benjamin  G.  Brooker -. Dorchester 

George  G.  Caldwell Mattapan 

Richard  B.  Capstick Auburndale 

Benjamin  A.  Carlson x\llston 

Henry  L  F.  Carney Somerville 

Carlton  N.  Chandler Lowell 
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William  F.  Chaplin Cambridge 

Ira  M.  Conant,  A.B Boston 

Michael  Edelstein Boston 

John  C.  Farrington Lowell 

Paul  Fishman Roxbury 

James  J.  Fox Boston 

Charles  Gale Dorchester 

Jack  M.  Gordon Maiden 

James  A.  Grant Lowell 

Clifford  E.  Guild Mansfield 

Fred  D.  Harrington Somerville 

Effinger  E.  Hartline Washington,  D.  C. 

Simon  Helman Dorchester 

Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B Jamaica  Plain 

George  L.  Hoffacker Boston 

Arthur  H.  Holmberg Cambridge 

James  T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  C.P.A Waltham 

Leonard  L.  Kabler Roxbury 

Reuben  Kaplan Boston 

Max  Katz Dorchester 

George  A.  Lange Jamaica  Plain 

Charles  C.  MacLean Cambridge 

Elmer  A.  Merriam,  LL.B West  Roxbury 

Robert  Pillow Allston 

Abraham  N.  Radler Dorchester 

John  A.  Ryan Lynn 

James  A.  Saunders Brighton 

Louis  L  Shulinski Worcester 

Nathaniel  F,  Silsbee Dorchester 

Stanton  S.  Skolfield Boston 

Francis  B.  Southwick Waban 

Samuel  J.  Stone Roxbury 

W^ARREN  E.  Wescott Melrose 

Herbert  F.  Whitmore .Arlington  Heights 


1918 

This  catalogue  went  to  press  before  the  names  of  the  graduating  class 
of  1918  could  be  definitely  determined.  The  number  graduating  will  be  ap- 
proximately 60. 


NORTHEASTERN     COLLEGE 

BOSTON   YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Established  in  1907;  incorporated  in  1911.  Offers  three- 
and  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  (Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science)  in  Business  Administration  and  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy.  Any  one  passing  the  examination  tor 
advanced  standing  is  enabled  to  complete  the  regular  courses 
and  secure  the  degree  in  three  years.  Special  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  courses. 


School  of  Liberal  Arts 

A  school  offering  courses  of  college  grade  in  English, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics.  Science,  His- 
tory, Economics,  Government,  Logic.  Psychology,  Education, 
Philosophy,  and  Journalism.  Professors  and  instructors  of 
New  England  colleges  are  engaged.  These  courses  will  be 
open  to  graduates  of  high  schools  and  to  others  who  can  meet 
the  entrance  requirements. 


School  of  Law 

Established  in  1898;  incorporated  in  1904.  Provides  a 
four-year  course  in  preparation  for  the  Bar.  and  grants  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 


Co-operative  School  of  Engineering 

Four-year  courses  in  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Electrical, 
and  Civil  Engineering,  in  cooperation  with  business  firms. 
Students  earn  while  learning.     Open  to  high-school  graduates. 


Evening  School  of  Engineering 

A  school  offering  four-year  courses  in  Civil.   Chemical 
Electrical,  Structural,  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 


For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above 
schools,  address  Northeastern  College,  316  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston.  Mass.     Tel.,  Back  Bav  4400. 


Do  Results  Count? 

More  men  from  Northeastern  College  School  of 
Gonimerce  and  Finance  are  Massachusetts  Certified 
Public  Accountants  than  from  all  the  other  accounting 
schools  in  the  state  combined.  , 

In  the  last  Massachusetts  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant Examination,  fifteen  men  passed.  One  third  of 
these  men  were  from  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.     No  other  school  even  approaches  this  record. 

A  shipping  clerk  took  up  our  work  three  years  ago. 
During  last  winter  he  was  made  a  government  income 
tax  auditor  at  double  the  salary  he  received  when  he 
entered  the  school. 

One  graduate  had  his  salary  increased  two  thousand 
dollars  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  taking  our 
course. 

Do  Results  Count? 
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Calendar 

Competitive  examinations  for  high  school 
seniors  (7.30  p.m.    See  page  14) 
Entrance     Examination     for    Advanced 
Standing  (7.30  p.m.     See  page  14) 

Entrance    Examinations    for    Advanced 
Standing  (7.30  p.m.    See  page  14) 
Registration  of  Students 

Examinations  for  Removal  of  Conditions 

Opening  of  First  Semester 

Columbus  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  V'acation  Begins  (9.15  p.m.) 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends  (7.15  p.m.) 

Close  of  First  Semester 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

Washington's  Birthday 

Patriots'  Day 

Final  examinations  comm.ence 

Memorial  Day 

Commencement  Exercises 


Opening  Exercises 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  will  be  held  in  Bates  Hall,  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  16th,  at  7.30  o'clock,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  addresses  by  several  prominent  business  men.  This 
meeting  will  b ;  open  to  the  general  public,  and  those  who  contemplate  en- 
rolling in  the  school,  or  whose  plans  are  not  yet  determined,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Ladies  invited.  Admission  tickets  obtainable  at  school 
office. 

Office  Hours 

The  office  of  the  College  at  316  Huntington  Avenue,  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  also  6  to  9  p.m.,  after  September  7. 

Telephone  connection :  Back  Bay  4400  (ask  for  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance). 

Students  intending  to  enroll  may  avoid  standing  in  line  on  opening 
night  by  obtaining  enrollment  blanks  in  advance  through  the  mail. 


1919     June 

6 

June 

6 

Sept. 

9,  12  and 

Sept.  8  to  22 
(inclusive) 

Sept.  8  to  12 
(inclusive) 

Sept. 
Oct. 

;7 

12 

Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

19 

1920     Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

23 

Jan. 

26 

Feb. 

22 

Apr. 
May 

May 
June 

19 
17 
30 
16 
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The  Trustees 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 
ALBERT  H.  CURTIS,  First  Vice-President 
SABIN  P.  SANGER,  Second  Vice-President 
GEORGE  W.  MEHAFFEY,  Third  Vice-President 
FRANCIS  P.  LUCE,  Secretary 
LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 
Wm.  C.  Chick  W.  B.  Mossman 

Russell  S.  Codman  H.  W.  Newhall 

Geo.  W.  Coleman  Silas  Peirce 

H.  Bradlee  Fenno  Chas.  W.  Perkins 

Geo.  C.  Lee  Thos.  H.  Russell 

Henry  G.  Lord  Sabin  P.  Sanger 

J.  Grafton  Minot  Frank  P.  Speare 

S.  G.  Wellington 


Board  of  Governors 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  Chairman 
William   C.   Chick  George  W.  Mehaffey 

Arthur  S.  Johnson  Frank  P.  Speare 

S.  G.  Wellington 


Officers  of  the  College 

FRANK  P.  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 
GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary-Bursar 
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The  Value  of  College  Training 


TTie  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  has  issued  a  book- 
let entitled,  "The  Money  Value  of  Education."  This  booklet 
summarizes  the  actual  cash  value  to  the  individual  of  different 
types  of  education. 

The  following  extract  from  the  booklet  is  the  result  of  an 
analysis  of  the  distinguished  men  catalogued  in  "Who's  Who 
in  America." 


''Without  an  education  a  man's  chemces  of  suc- 
cess are  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
With  elementary  education  the  chances  are  in- 
creased to  four.  With  high-school  education, 
to  eighty-seven,  and  with  college  education  to 
eight  hundred." 


General  Statement 


Northeastern  College 

Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  the  outcome  of  twenty  years  of  intensive  work 
specializing  in  education  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  employed 
men.  The  effort  has  been  to  offer  during  the  evening  hours,  at 
reasonable  rates,  courses  of  study  on  the  highest  plane,  and  lead- 
ing to  marked  efficiency.  During  this  time  the  school  system  has 
grown  from  four  hundred  and  nineteen  students,  twelve  subjects, 
and  fifteen  teachers,  to  a  student  body  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  students,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  instructors,  lecturers, 
and  assistants,  and  the  grade  of  work  has  advanced  from  that  of 
disconnected  elementary  courses  to  the  dignity  of  a  New  Eng- 
land College,  highly  organized,  incorporated,  and  conducting 
several  distinct  schools  under  its  charter. 

Northeastern  College  consists  of  the  School  of  Law,  estab- 
lished in  1898;  School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1906;  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  established  in  1907;  the  Co- 
operative School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1909 ;  and  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts,  founded  in  1916.  The  plant  and  equip- 
ment afford  every  facility  for  work  of  high  grade.  The  instruc- 
tors are  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  actual  experience  in  the 
line  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The  students  are  mature  men 
of  exceptional  ambition  and  discrimination,  who  are  serious  in 
their  purpose  to  secure  the  best  possible  training  and  to  develop 
their  capacities  to  a  high  degree. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Commercial  courses  have  been  offered  by  the  Association  for 
over  thirty  years,  but  in  1907  it  was  decided  to  expand  and  im- 
prove such  courses,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  This  was  car- 
ried through  the  succeeding  year,  and  a  definite  announcement 
made  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  school.  The  demand  for 
such  work  was  promptly  manifested,  and  in  1911  the  Trustees 
went  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  secured  the  incor- 
poration of  the  school  with  degree-granting  powers. 
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From  its  start  in  September,  1911,  the  School  has  shown  a 
rapid  growth.  During  the  first  year  153  students  enrolled.  In 
the  third  year,  this  number  had  increased  to  548 ;  in  the  fourth 
year,  761 ;  and  in  the  year  of  1916  and  1917  it  reached  its  highest 
point  of  816  men.  The  enrollment  for  1918-1919  has,  of  course, 
been  affected  by  war  conditions,  but  the  promptness  with  which 
returned  soldiers  make  arrangements  to  take  up  their  tmcom- 
pleted  work  indicates  that  they  realize  the  practical  value  of  the 
"work.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  every  man  who  has 
left  did  so  to  take  up  military  service. 

While  the  School  welcomes  graduates  of  high  schools  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  business  training,  and  gives  them  the  same 
opportunities  that  are  accorded  to  older  men,  it  is  significant  that 
men  of  maturity,  determination,  and  ambition  are  attracted  to 
the  School  because  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  subjects  taught 
and  because  they  realize  the  necessity  of  intensified  technical 
training  in  modern  business  methods. 

The  students  come  from  every  line  of  business, — bookkeepers, 
office  managers,  bank  clerks,  accountants,  commercial  teachers, 
lawyers,  salesmen,  production  managers,  and  clerks  all  being  rep- 
resented in  the  student  body. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  great  many  calls  have  come  from 
government  departments  for  men  trained  in  various  lines  of  ac- 
counting and  business  administration,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
men  have  been  or  are  now  engaged  in  government  work  requiring 
this  special  type  of  training.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when 
the  United  States  Government  issued  the  first  call  for  cost  inspec- 
tors in  1917,  graduates  of  our  School  were  found  to  have  the 
necessary  preparation  for  this  work  from  the  training  given  in 
our  regular  courses.  It  is  also  significant  that  more  students 
from  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  have  passed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts examinations  for  certified  public  accountants  than 
from  all  the  other  accounting  schools  in  the  state  combined. 
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Object  and  Methods  of  the  School 

The  course  in  Accountancy  is  intended  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant given  by  the  various  states,  and  for  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  American  Society  of  Public  Accountants. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  object  of  the  course.  It  pro- 
vides a  much  broader  and  more  complete  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  accounting  than  is  contemplated  by  the  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
aminations. In  other  words,  the  course  is  intended  to  provide 
those  who  take  it  with  a  thorough  training  for  business. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  a  good  foundation  in  the  principles 
of  accounting  is  given  during  the  first  two  years.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent criticism  of  accounting  schools  that  instruction  is  given 
largely  by  means  of  lectures  with  comparatively  little  practice 
work.  Lectures  alone  will  not  develop  a  finished  accountant  or 
administrator.  A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
only  through  lectures  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erly graded  problem  work. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  has  fully  met  this  criti- 
cism. A  consideration  of  the  courses  described  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  catalog  will  show  that  much  more  outside  work  than  is 
customary  is  required.  To  complete  the  course  in  Professional 
Accounting  successfully,  from  1,600  to  1,800  hours  of  work  must 
be  devoted  to  accounting  subjects  alone,  of  which  from  1,000  to 
1,200  hours  are  required  for  practice  work  outside  of  class. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects  consists 
of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up,  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in 
connection  with  financial  statements,  adjusting  entries,  and  clos- 
ing entries.  Accounting  systems  and  sets  of  instructions  for  their 
conduct  are  required  to  be  prepared,  sets  of  books  are  audited 
and  audit  reports  and  working  papers  are  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted. A  great  variety  of  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  Theory  of 
Accounts,  Practical  Accounting  and  Auditing  are  required  to  be 
answered.  Problems  are  given  dealing  with  the  accounts  of 
public  utilities,  municipalities,  executors  and  trustees,  manufac- 
turing concerns,  etc. 

The  value  of  this  practice  work  in  giving  the  student  the  ability 
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to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  School  is  illustrated  by  the 
constant  call  for  men  from  the  School  among  business  houses. 

Business  Law,  Business  English,  Economics,  Business 
Mathematics,  Salesmanhip,  Buying,  Industrial  Organization, 
Publicity,  and  all  other  non-accounting  subjects  are  taught  by 
means  of  lectures  and  discussions,  supplemented  by  problems, 
papers,  and  reading  assigned  for  home  work. 

Regular  Courses 

Four  Yeair  Course 

The  full  four-year  course  is  intended  for  men  who  are  granted 
admission  as  regular  students  and  who  have  not  obtained  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  School.  These  students  are  required  to 
attend  two  nights  a  week  during  the  first  two  years  and  three 
nights  a  week  for  the  last  two  years.  Lecture  periods  last  from 
7.15  to  9.15  each  evening,  and  the  student  is  required  to  perform 
considerable  home  work  in  the  practical  application  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  School. 

The  first  year  gives  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
principles  of  modern  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  also  in  ele- 
mentary accounting.  The  work  in  elementary  accounting  is  pur- 
posely started  at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  is  spent  at  the  outset  in  the  simplest  details  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  fully  pre^ 
pared  to  keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  accounting 
subjects  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  and  in  the  succeeding 
three  years. 

Three  Year  Course 

The  three  year  course  is  open  without  examination  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  preliminary  course  in  bookkeeping  given  each  spring 
by  the  school  and  to  those  high  school  students  who  succeed  in 
passing  the  competitive  examination  given  on  June  6th,  subject  in 
each  case  to  the  student  conforming  to  the  regular  requirements 
for  admission. 

The  three  year  course  is  open  to  all  other  men,  (subject  to  the 
regular  admission  requirements)  who  pass  the  entrance  examin- 
ations.    Bookkeepers,  graduates  of  commercial  departments  of 


ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS 

high  schools,  and  others  possessing  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
are  urged  to  take  the  three  year  course.  The  entrance  examina- 
tion covers  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  serves 
to  give  a  common  starting  point  for  the  entire  class. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  with  advanced  standing  are  advised 
to  consult  the  Dean  of  the  School  as  to  their  qualifications,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  devote  some  time  to  preparing  for  the  examination. 
Assistance  will  be  given  in  outlining  a  course  of  study  and  speci- 
men questions  from  past  examinations  will  be  supplied  at  the 
office  of  the  School,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  examination  for  advanced  standing  will  tsJce  place  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7.30 
o'clock,  on  the  evenings  of  June  6,  September  9,  12  and  19. 

Students  in  this  course  are  required  to  attend  three  evenings 
each  week  during  the  entire  course.  In  the  first  year,  they  take 
up  Advanced  Accounting  (202),  Business  English  (141),  Busi- 
ness Law  (121),  and  the  Principles  of  Economics  (231).  In 
the  second  year  they  take  up  the  work  described  on  page  30  under 
the  heading  of  "Junior  Class" ;  and  in  the  third  year  the  work 
entitled  "Senior  Class."  In  other  words,  the  three-year  students, 
by  means  of  their  expert  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  principles  and 
by  the  extra  night's  instruction  each  week  in  the  first  year,  are 
entitled  to  enter  the  regular  Junior  Class  after  one  year's  training. 

Scholarships 

The  annual  competitive  examination  for  free  scholarships  in 
the  school  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  on  June  6th  at  7.30  P.  M. 

This  examination  is  open  to  members  of  the  senior  class  of  any 
recognized  high  school.  All  applicants  receiving  a  passing  mark 
on  the  competitive  examination  will  be  eligible  to  take  the  regular 
three-year  course  without  further  examination  upon  meeting  the 
usual  entrance  requirements.  In  addition  the  three  men  receiving 
the  highest  grades  will  be  granted  one  year's  free  scholarship  in 
the  school. 

Specimen  copies  of  past  examinations,  together  with  such  in- 
formation as  may  assist  in  preparing  for  this  examination  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  upon  request  of  students  or  instructors  of 
high  schools. 
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Conceming  the  Regular  Courses 

It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the  schedule  on  page  30  that 
until  the  Junior  year  of  the  School  a  standard  course  is  required 
to  be  taken  by  all  students.  This  is  because  the  broad  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  and  business  practice  are  necessary,  no 
matter  whether  the  student  intends  to  take  up  public  accounting 
or  whether  his  interest  lies  in  some  other  phase  of  business  ac- 
tivity. 

The  demands  of  modern  business  are  such  that  a  man  must  be 
trained  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly  well.  A  man  who  can 
do  some  one  thing  better  than  the  majority  of  men  will  always 
command  respect,  and  his  place  in  the  business  community  is  as- 
sured, while  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a  general  rather 
than  a  specific  education  will  find  it  necessary  to  spend  years  in 
making  a  place  for  himself. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  specialized  training,  however,  a  man 
must  have  a  broad  foundation.  No  matter  whether  the  selling, 
buying,  advertising,  production,  or  managerial  positions  are  con- 
cerned, every  man  nowadays  needs  a  general  knowledge  of  ac- 
counting and  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted.  For 
this  reason  the  School  requires  all  students  to  take  certain  sub- 
jects with  the  intention  of  giving  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the  advanced  courses. 

In  the  Junior  year,  an  option  is  given  between  advanced  ac- 
counting work  (301)  and  business  administration  work,  as  de- 
scribed more  particularly  in  the  folder  issued  July  15,  1919,  on 
"Business  Administration  Courses."  It  is  felt  that  at  this  point 
the  student  has  obtained  a  sufficient  foundation  to  enable  him  to 
begin  specializing.  If  he  prefers  public  accounting  work,  he  will 
take  the  advanced  accounting  subjects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
wishes  run  along  the  broader  phases  of  business  administration 
he  will  choose  among  the  business  administration  subjects.  In 
the  Senior  year  the  student  may  take  up  cost  accounting  (401) 
and  auditing,  (402)  if  he  wishes  to  specialize  in  accounting  work. 
Otherwise  he  may  take  up  certain  other  optional  administration 
courses. 

Those  who  take  these  optional  courses  in  Business  Administra- 
tion are  fitted  for  any  administrative  position  such  as  office  man- 
ager,  credit  man,   sales   manager,   buyer,   advertising  manager, 
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etc.  Those  who  take  the  advanced  accounting  courses  are  trained 
particularly  for  public  accounting  work,  which,  of  course,  em- 
braces the  necessary  training  for  private  accountants.  The 
course  is  distinctly  professional,  having  for  its  aim  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  accounting  profession. 

Complex  business  conditions  have  made  the  duties  of  a  public 
accountant  very  varied.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  examinations 
of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  businesses,  and  to  report 
upon  the  results  of  his  examination.  He  must  be  able  to  design 
and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  the  possibility 
of  irregularities  to  a  minimum.  He  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  business  concerns  for  the  benefit  of 
prospective  investors,  creditors,  and  bankers.  The  opportunities 
in  public  accounting  are  numerous  for  properly  trained  men  who 
possess  ambition,  ability,  and  honesty.  The  successful  public  ac- 
countant must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  moral  cour- 
age. His  duties  require  not  only  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill, 
but  he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  various  phases  of  busi- 
ness organization.  He  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  corpora- 
tion finance,  money  and  banking,  business  administration,  and 
business  law.  The  course  in  Professional  Accounting  is  designed 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  there  are  many  opportunities  in  public  accounting  for 
properly  trained  men,  the  field  of  private  accounting  offers  op- 
portunities which  are  perhaps  even  more  attractive.  The  office 
manager  and  cost  accountant  are  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
recognition  which  the  importance  of  their  work  justifies.  Be- 
cause of  the  keen  competition  and  complex  conditions  existing  in 
modern  business,  business  men  now  realize  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  their  office  and  factory  records  should  be  designed 
and  kept  so  as  to  give  accurate  and  detailed  information  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  the  various  departments  of  the  business.  A 
modern  accounting  system  serves  not  only  as  a  record  of  trans- 
actions but,  if  properly  installed  and  operated,  it  provides  a  re- 
liable and  flexible  check  upon  the  operations  of  the  business  by 
reflecting  both  carelessness  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees, while  on  the  other  hand  it  also  records  increased  effi- 
ciency, so  that  it  serves  as  the  best  possible  index  or  guide  for  the 
business  man  in  observing  the  operations  of  his  business  and  in 
establishing^  the  highest  possible  standards. 
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The  School  is  open  to  all  graduates  of  recognized  day  high 
schools  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of  such  graduation.  It  is 
also  recognized  that,  as  the  school  is  distinctly  vocational,  in  cer- 
tain cases  men  may  be  found  who  have  obtained  in  business  the 
equivalent  of  the  training  received  in  high  school.  In  order  to 
open  the  School  to  such  men,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  has 
authority  to  admit  as  regular  students  men  of  twenty-five  years', 
of  age  or  more  who  have  had  at  least  ten  years'  business  ex- 
perience of  which  not  less  than  five  must  fiave  been  in  a  position 
of  responsibility.  The  admission  of  such  students  is  contingent;, 
iiponTheir  ability  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  School  profitably, 
and  the  committee  may  require  such  students  to  take  additional 
work  in  high-school  subjects  or  to  pass  special  examinations  be- 
fore being  made  regular  students  if,  in  its  judgment,  such  a 
course  is  required. 

In  the  case  of  men  under  twenty-five  who  are  not  high-schooli 
graduates,  the  committee  may  require  the  applicant  to  pass  ex-j 
aminations,  to  undertake  certain  additional  courses  of  high-school' 
grade  before  entering  the  School,  or  the  committee  may  permit| 
the  applicant  to  enter  the  School  as  a  special  student  on  condition  j 
that  he  fulfill  certain  stipulated  academic  requirements  before  he 
can  be  classed  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Admissions  aims 
to  hold  the  entrance  requirements  at  the  equivalent  of  a  four- 
year  high-school  course,  and  the  discretion  vested  in  the  commit- 
tee in  the  case  of  mature  business  men  is  merely  a  recognition  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  a  man  who  has  occupied  a  responsible  busi- 
ness position  for  five  years  is  mentally  capable  of  undertaking 
the  specialized  work  of  the  school.  For  such  men  the  School  is 
the  scientific  extension  of  the  general  training  they  have  already 
received,  and  is  in  line  with  the  modern  trend  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation, wherein  schools  and  industries  combine  to  produce  a  union 
of  theory  and  practice. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Candidates  for  Degree  of  B.C.S. 

Regular  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  School  prior  to  July 
1,  1918,  will  be  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  graduation  re- 
quirements in  force  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

No  student  entering  after  that  date,  will  be  considered  as  eli- 
gible for  graduation  until  he  has  complied  fully  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  as  set  forth  on  page  17. 
Furthermore,  he  must  enter  the  Senior  year  free  from  all  con- 
ditions in  the  work  of  preceding  years. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  have  completed  all  the  term  work  and 
examinations  prescribed  during  the  regular  courses  with  a  grade 
of  60%  (D)  or  higher,  subject  to  the  special  rules  regarding 
attendance. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  regular  work  of  the  School,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  at  their  discretion  require  proof  that  the 
student  has  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  warrant  his  re- 
ceiving the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.C.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  approved  school  of  commerce  and  finance. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take  a  two-year  grad- 
uate course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass 
examinations  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They  are  also  required 
to  prepare  an  elaborate  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the 
faculty. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Attendance 

Students  complying  with  the  minimum  rule  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  attendance  at  the  lectures  in  each  course,  will  receive 
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credit  for  such  courses  at  a  passing  mark  of  60%  (D).  Students 
whose  attendance  does  not  reach  seventy-five  per  cent,  but  vi^ho 
have  been  present  at  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  lectures,  and 
who  present  sufficient  excuses  for  absences  beyond  the  seventy- 
five  per  cent  requirement,  will  receive  credit  for  courses  in  which 
they  obtain  a  final  mark  of  75%  or  higher. 

Where  a  student  does  not  present  sufficient  excuses  to  bring 
him  within  the  preceding  rule,  or  where  he  is  not  present  at  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  lectures,  no  credit  either  for  attendance  or  for 
work  completed  will  be  given.  No  excuse  is  available  against  this 
rule. 

To  receive  credit  for  attendance,  a  student  must  be  in  the  class 
room  during  the  entire  lecture  period  unless  excused  in  writing 
by  the  Dean. 

Examinations 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  term, 
and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
School  year. 

Students  who  pass  an  examination  will  not  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  examination  over  again  with  the  hope  of  rais- 
ing the  mark. 

Regular  make-up  examinations  for  students  who  are  condi- 
tioned in  any  subject  will  be  held  during  the  evenings  of  the  week 
of  September  8  to  12  inclusive. 

Make-up  examinations  cannot  be  given  except  as  scheduled 
above,  although  any  student  who  is  conditioned  may  take  a  later 
regular  midyear  or  final  examination  in  the  same  subject  and  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  course.  If  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  first 
time,  the  mark  on  the  make-up  examination  will  not  be  higher 
than  75%  (C)  regardless  of  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

In  case  a  student  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a  regular  examina- 
tion in  a  course,  and  presents  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  absence, 
he  may  take  the  examination  at  any  regularly  scheduled  make-up 
or  final  examination  in  the  same  course,  and  will  receive  full 
credit  for  whatever  grade  he  obtains  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
such  examination  will  be  his  first  attempt  to  pass  off  the  course. 
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In  case  a  student  desires  to  have  a  special  examination  at  some 
time  other  than  that  shown  on  the  regular  schedules,  the  Dean  of 
the  School  may  in  his  discretion  grant  such  request  provided  the 
student  pays  a  sufficient  fee  to  reimburse  the  School  for  all  ex- 
penses in  the  preparation,  giving,  and  correcting  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

Conditions 

Students  who  are  conditioned  and  whose  degrees  are  postponed 
on  that  account  must  make  up  their  conditions  within  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  they  would  have  graduated  under  normal 
■circumstances.  After  that  time  the  School  degree  will  not  be 
granted  to  such  students  under  any  circumstances. 

Students  whose  term  work  and  examinations  are  not  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  automatically  become  special 
students,  and  to  be  considered  candidates  for  the  degree  must  pass 
off  the  examinations  and  complete  the  term  work  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  year. 

No  student  may  enter  the  Senior  year  whose  work  is  not  com- 
plete up  to  the  close  of  the  Junior  year. 

Credit  for  Courses  Completed  in  Other  Institutions  of  College 
Grade 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions  of 
college  grade  will  be  given  credit  for  such  courses  upon  presenting 
evidence  that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed,  that 
they  are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  by  passing  the  final  exa- 
mination in  the  course  for  which  they  desire  credit.  In  case  it 
is  desired  to  take  this  examination  specially,  the  regular  fee  for 
special  examinations  shall  apply,  but  the  applicant  may,  if  he  so 
desires,  wait  until  the  fin^l  examination  is  regularly  given.  In 
this  case,  however,  credit  for  attendance  in  the  course  is  given 
provided  the  student  passes  the  final  examination.  If  the  student 
does  not  pass  the  final  examination  the  course  must  be  repeated. 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to  the 
course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.     It  amounts  to  approxi- 
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mately  $10  per  year  for  any  of  the  regular  courses.     For  any  one 
of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 

Lecture  Notes 

Notes  are  issued  at  cost  to  the  students  in  the  major  subjects. 
The  use  of  these  notes,  not  only  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  ex- 
aminations, but  as  a  reference  library  in  later  accounting  prac- 
tice, renders  their  purchase  desirable.  Notes  are  sold  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  they  are  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
student  purchasing  them. 

Term  Work 

The  quantity  of  term  work  required  to  be  corrected  during  the 
year  and  the  fact  that  the  schedule  of  term  work  is  progressive, 
so  that  each  succeeding  problem  depends  for  its  value  to  the  stu- 
dent upon  the  completion  of  the  previous  problems,  makes  it 
essential  that  a  student  complete  this  work  at  the  time  required. 
Furthermore,  if  the  work  is  not  completed  promptly  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  instructor  will  explain  the  problem  in  class  and 
the  student  will  thus  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  solving 
the  problem  independently. 

To  encourage  the  turning  in  of  prompt  work  and  to  make  up  for 
the  unfairness  caused  by  allowing  high  marks  to  men  who  did  not 
turn  in  problems  until  an  explanation  has  been  given  in  class, 
12^%  will  be  deducted  from  the  grade  for  each  week's  delay,  or 
fraction  thereof,  in  turning  in  the  work,  until  a  possible  maximum 
of  75%  is  reached.  Sickness  requiring  a  doctor's  services  may 
be  accepted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  as  a  reason  for  extending 
the  time  for  turning  in  work,  but  no  other  excuse  will  avail. 

Return  of  Papers 

All  problems  and  examinations  are  carefully  examined  and 
graded,  and  are  returned  to  the  student  as  promptly  as  possible. 
After  the  return  of  the  papers  the  instructors  explain  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  the  students  and  discuss  any  matters  on 
which  further  information  is  desired. 
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Honorary  Distinction 

Two  honorary  distinctions  are  granted  at  the  time  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's 
and  no  marks  below  B.  ~^         '~~'^ 

IVith  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  exami- 
nations throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's,  and,  of 
the  balance,  75%  of  B's. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  honors,  the  work  of  the  School  must 
have  been  completed  within  the  normal  limits  of  the  course. 

As  honorary  distinction  is  based  wholly  upon  the  excellence  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  student  in  the  school,  students  obtain- 
ing credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere  cannot  count  such  credits 
toward  honors.  The  courses  credited  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining the  granting  of  honors,  and  only  the  marks  covering  work 
done  in  the  school  will  be  considered. 
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Worcester  Branch 

The  Worcester  Branch  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  full  years,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  work  is  an  indication  both  of  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  and  of  the  interest  and  ambition  of  the  Worces- 
ter men.  The  classes  at  Worcester  show  an  excellent  understand- 
ing of  the  work  given  and  in  every  way  maintain  the  same  high 
standards  required  in  Boston. 

The  Worcester  Branch  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  work  done  there  will 
count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

Further  extensions  of  the  school  work  are  planned  in  the  near 
future. 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively  new 
field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially  trained 
men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the  opportunities 
in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified  men,  should  be 
of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate  business  careers. 
The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers  to  such  men  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening  courses  such  practical 
knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service  to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics,  busi- 
ness law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunerative. 
High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  commercial  sub- 
jects to  their  programs  ;  many  of  them  are  offering  elaborate  four- 
year  commercial  courses ;  and  commercial  high  schools  are  not 
uncommon  in.  our  larger  cities.  The  field  of  commercial  teaching 
offers  most  attractive  opportunities  to  those  who  are  properly  pre- 
pared. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  commercial  teachers  to  possess  a  more 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach  than  they 
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expect  their  students  to  acquire.  A  competent  commercial 
teacher  should  have  more  than  a  text-book  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
modern  bookkeeping  practice,  the  science  of  classification,  princi- 
ples of  economics,  business  law,  corporation  finance,  and  business 
methods  and  organization.  Experience  has  shown  that  commer- 
cial teachers  grasp  the  subject  of  higher  accounting  very  readily. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  teaching  experi- 
ence promotes  habits  of  care  and  precision  and  a  conscientious 
regard  for  details.  Some  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  a 
successful  accountant  are  highly  developed  in  the  commercial 
teacher.  The  course  offered  by  this  School  afford  a  plendid  prep- 
aration for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  commercial 
subjects. 

Social  Opportunities 

The  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  this 
School  requires  close  application  and  persistent  effort.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  strain  of  study  as  much  as  possible,  the  student  body 
of  the  School  holds  periodical  "get-together"  meetings  which 
afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  form  acquaintances  among 
the  members  of  their  own  and  other  classes. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  includ- 
ing its  gymnasium,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students 
at  special  rates. 

Board  and  Rooms 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the  Asso- 
ciation building,  the  weekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to  four  dollars. 
The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in  advance.  Such 
applications  should  be  filed  with  the  Office  Secretary,  136  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

The  School  office  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  board.  Excellent  meals 
are  served  in  the  Association  restaurant,  at  reasonable  rates. 
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Tuition  Fees 

The  rates  below  apply  to  new  students  entering  after  July  1, 
1919.  Regular  students  previously  enrolled  will  continue  at  rates 
in  force  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

Regular  Students 

In  the  regular  courses,  tuition  fees  include  membership  for  one 
year  in  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Four  year  course,  $80  for  each  of  the  first  two  years   (two     / 
nights  per  week),  $95   for  each  of  the  last  two  years    (three/ 
nights  per  week).    Payable,  for  first  two  years,  $30  on  entering, 
$25  on  December  1,  $25  on  February  1 ;  for  the  last  two  years, 
$35  on  entering,  $30  on  December  1,  $30  on  February  1. 

Three  year  course,  open  to  men  who  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  advanced  standing,  $95  per  year  (three  nights  per  week). 
Payable  $35  on  entering,  $30  on  December  1,  $30  on  February  1. 

Enrollment  as  a  regular  student  is  understood  as  indicating  the 
intention  of  the  student  to  complete  at  least  a  full  year's  work, 
and  the  plans  of  the  school  as  to  instructors,  class  rooms,  etc., 
are  based  on  this  assumption. 

Special  Students 

Any  of  the  courses  oflFered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  may  be  taken  by  special  students  without  regard  to  en- 
trance requirements.  A  special  student,  however,  is  not  consid- 
ered a  candidate  for  a  degree,  although  if  he  desires  to  change  to 
a  regular  course  and  conforms  to  the  requirements  for  entrance 
he  will  be  given  credit  for  such  subjects  as  he  has  passed  success- 
fully. 

The  courses  in  the  following  schedule  may  be  taken  by  special 
students  separately  or  in  any  combination  desired    (provided  it 
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TUITION   FEES 

does  not  conflict  with  the  regular  program  of  the  School),  at  the 
prices  indicated.  After  arriving  at  the  total  cost  of  the  combina- 
tion of  subjects  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  $2  to  the  total 
to  cover  one  year's  membership  in  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Special  students  whose  tuition  amounts  to  less  than  $35,  are 
expected  to  pay  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  Where  the 
tuition  for  special  courses  exceeds  $35  it  is  payable  $25  at  the 
time  of  registration,  one  half  of  the  remainder  on  December  1, 
the  balance  on  February  1, 

Registration 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  time  of  registration, 
which  amount  will  be  credited  on  the  first  tuition  payment  at  the 
time  it  is  made.  This  registration  fee  is  not  returnable  in  case  a 
student  later  withdraws  from  the  school.  Registrations  for  the 
coming  school  year  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  August  1. 

To  avoid  standing  in  line  on  the  opening  night,  obtain  en- 
rollment blanks  in  advance  by  mail  or  telephone  request. 
Waiting  until  the  last  minute  before  enrolling  usually  causes 
considerable  delay  to  students  in  reaching  their  classes. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  or  business  schools  should  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  the  necessary  diploma  or  other  certificate  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

Applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  be- 
fore the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student. 
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Detailed  Description  of  Courses 

AND 

Schedule  of  Classes 

OF 

Professional  Accountancy  Course 


Special  folder  on  "Business  Administration  Courses" 
issued  July  15,  1919,  contains  complete  list  of  elec- 
tive and  special  subjects  in  the  administration  course. 


SCHEDULE 

OF    CLASSES 

1 

First  Term    (Starts  September   22) 

, 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

1 
Friday ' 

Senior  Year. 

/ 

Final  Year  of 
both  courses. 

Cost   Accounting,   401    

Industrial  Organization,   441 
Law    421    

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

7.15-9.1,-1 

Anrlitlnir     402                     

Junior  Yeah. 

Third   Year  of 
4-year  course. 

Advanced    Accounting    Prob- 
lems,   301     

'Banking      381     

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

7.15-9.15 

Second  Year  of 
3-year  course. 

^Public  Utilities.  332    

Business   Mathematics,    303. 
System  Building,  302    

Advanced  Standing  Sopho- 

more. 

First  Year  of 
3-year  course. 

Accounting,    202     

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

7.15-9.15 

^Law,  121   

^Business   English,   141    .... 
Principles    of  Economics  231 . 

Regular  Sophomores. 

Second  Year  of 
4-year  course. 

Accounting,    201     

Principles  of  Economics  231    • 

Freshmen. 

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

First  Year  of 

Accounting,    101     

7.15-9.15 

8.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
7.15-8.15 

4-year  course. 

3Law,    121    

^Business   English,    141    .... 

^  Ends  November  12. 

'  Commences  November  19. 

8  Ends  December  10. 

*  Commences  December  17. 


The  above  schedule  includes  only  the  courses  comprised  in  the 
professional  accountancy  course.  Supplementary  courses  in  busi- 
ness administration  subjects  are  described  in  folder  on  "Business 
Administration  Course"  issued  July  15,  1919. 
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SCHEDULE    OF    CLASSES 


Second  Term  (Starts  Janueury  26) 


Senior  Year. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Cost  Accounting,   401    

'Industrial  Organization,  441 
^Law.    421    

7.15-9.15 

8.15-9.15 
7.15-9.15 

Auditing,    402     

7.15-9.15 

Junior  Year. 

Advanced    Accounting    Prob- 
lems,   301     

Corporation   Finance,   333  .  . 
^Business  Mathematics,  303. 
*Law,  321 

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 
8.15-9.15 

System  Building,  302    

7.15-9.15 

Advanced  Standing  Sopho- 

more. 

Accounting    202    

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

7.15-9.15 

Business  Englisli,  141    

Principles  of  EconomicB  231    . 

Regular  Sophomore. 

Accounting,    201     

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

Principles  of  Economics  231 

Freshmen. 

Accounting,    101     

7.15-9.15 

8.15-9.15 
7.15-8.15 

Business   English,    141    .... 

1  Owing  to  Junior  law  course,  beginning  March  10,  Industrial  Organization  will 

be  given  from  8.15-9.15. 
« After  March  10,  from  7.15-8.15. 
sEnds  March  3. 
*  Commences  March  10. 


See  note  on  opposite  page  for  further  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration subjects. 
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SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE   AND    FINANCE 

Description  of  Subjects 

Note  :  Regular  students  will  be  governed  by  rates  on  page  25. 
The  prices  below  are  intended  to  apply  only  when  one  or  more 
subjects  are  chosen  by  students  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  school. 

In  choosing  special  subjects  or  a  special  combination  of  subjects, 
if  the  subjects  chosen  fill  three  complete  evenings  per  week  for 
the  full  year,  the  maximum  charge  will  be  $95.00.  For  two  full 
evenings,  the  maximum  is  $80.00.  In  all  cases  there  is  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $2.00  for  one  year's  membership  in  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  charge  applies  to  the  total  price  of  the  com- 
bination of  subjects  chosen  or  to  the  maximums  above  quoted. 

Accounting  Department 

Accounting   101    (Freshman) 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  the  four- 
year  course.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  ac- 
counting theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  w^ork  illustrat- 
ing the  simplest  methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  pre- 
pared sets  which  illustrate  accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  mod- 
ern practice  are  required  to  be  worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given 
bearing  upon  principles,  classification  of  accounts,  bookkeeping  technique, 
and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements.  A  feature  of  the 
course  is  the  large  amount  of  practice  in  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements,  adjustments,  and  closing  entries.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
subject,  students  will  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.15 
to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  12,  1920.    Price  $63.00. 

Accounting   201    (Sophomore) 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I,  and  is  required 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  four-year  course.  The  work  of  the 
course  is  best  divided  into  two  parts  as  follows : 

(o)    Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  consists  of  practice  sets  and  exercises  supplemented  by  lectures 
illustrating  the  principles  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  businesses.  The  books  and  accounts  peculiar  to 
corporations  and  to  manufacturing  concerns  are  studied  in  detail.  Lec- 
tures and  exercises  are  also  given  bearing  upon  the  accounting  features 


DESCRIPTION    OF    COURSES 

peculiar  to  various  other  lines  of  business.  The  accounts  of  institutions, 
such  as  libraries,  colleges,  etc.,  are  studied,  and  some  attention  is  given  to 
the  accounts  of  private  individuals  and  professional  men.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  to 
corporations,  and  practice  is  given  in  making  out  the  forms  required  to 
be  filed. 

(fc)    Financial  Statements  and  Practical  Problems 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  deal- 
ing with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to 
different  businesses  and  to  institutions,  and  to  the  solution  of  accounting 
problems  of  all  kinds.  On  a  large  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this 
work  the  students  work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time. 
This  practice  on  problems  which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
in  advance  develops  in  the  student  confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the 
ability  to  think  quickly  and  accurately,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present 
the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished  form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  prob- 
lems passed  in ;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded 
and  returned. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7.15 
to  8.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  12,  1920.     Price  $63.00. 

Accounting  202    (Advanced   Standing   Sophomore) 

This  course  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  is  open  only  to  men  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  for 
advanced  standing.  The  course  starts  with  a  consideration  of  advanced 
bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  businesses.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  write  up  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illus- 
trating the  accounting  methods  of  manufacturing  concerns  and  corpora- 
tions, with  special  emphasis  on  the  manufacturing  accounts.  Practice 
work  is  given  in  Adjusting  and  Closing  Entries,  Balance  Sheet,  Profit 
and  Loss  Statements,  special  lectures  and  exercises  upon  advanced  theory 
of  accounts,  and  on  accounting  principles  and  procedure. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  students 'in  this  course  will  take  the  same  ex- 
amination as  those  in  Accounting  201.  That  is,  by  means  of  their  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  students  in  this  course  are  enabled 
to  do  in  one  year  as  much  accounting  work  as  the  four-year  students  do 
in  the  first  two  years. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  13,  1920.    Price  $84.00. 

Accounting  301    (Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Optional  during  the  Junior  year. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  discus- 
sions, and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class. 
The  problems  are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  such 
as  Partnership  Settlements  and  Adjustments.  Advanced  Corporation  Ex- 
ercises, Bond  Issues  and  Sinking  Funds,  Consolidations,  Holding  Com- 
panies, Receiverships,  Accounting  for  Trustees  and  Executors,  Branch 
Stores,  Consignments,  Special  Investigations,  and  numerous  problems  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.    Most  of  the  problems  are  selected  from  recent 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   COURSES 

C.  P.  A.  examinations  held  in  the  various  states.  The  problem  work  is 
supported  and  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  princi- 
ples involved. 

Test  examinations  are  given  from  time  to  time,  which  are  similar  in 
their  scope  and  requirements  to  the  examinations  set  by  the  various  state 
boards  and  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  This  practice  de- 
velops the  qualities  of  initiative,  accuracy,  and  analytical  power,  and  the 
ability  to  accomphsh  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  17,  1920.     Price  $42.00. 

Accounting  302   (System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all 
classes  of  business.  The  development  of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures, 
home  study  and  practice  work,  and  the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in 
practical  operation  in  various  branches  of  business.  The  data  for  all 
systems  is  taken  from  current  commercial  practice,  and  by  means  of  the 
lectures  a  judicious  combination  of  theory  and  practice  is  effected.  The 
preliminary  work  includes  a  discussion  of  loose-leaf  and  bound  record 
books,  of  the  various  styles  and  types  of  binders  and  bindings,  etc.,  illus- 
trating their  good  and  bad  features.  This  is  followed  by  lectures  on  the 
different  kinds,  weights,  grades,  and  prices  of  commercial  papers. 

The  students  are  then  given  practice  in  ruling  and  lettering  various 
standard  accounting  forms.  A  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  functions 
of  the  various  books  of  entry.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and  demonstra- 
tion of  several  complete  accounting  systems  which  are  in  actual  use  and 
which  have  been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  to  illustrate  the  accounting  methods  of  a  wide  variety  of  busi- 
nesses.    This  part  of  the  work  includes  the  following  systems : 

An    automobile    sales    and  A  wholesale  leather  concern 

service  agency  A  construction  company 

A  wholesale  and  retail  sta-  A  club 

tionery  store  A  hospital 

The  forms  used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual 
cost. 

Lectures  on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given 
to  the  class,  following  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a 
model  set  of  instructions  for  one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  is  required  to  design  two  ac- 
counting systems  from  data  supplied  by  the  instructors. 

Friday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  26,  1919 ;  ends  May  14,  1920.    Price  $42.00. 

Accounting  303   (Business  Mathematics) 

Required  in  the  Junior  year. 

This  is  a  course  in  certain  processes  required  in  modern  business  prac- 
tice. 

The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  somewhat  in  this  order: 

Simple  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Accounts; 
a  brief  study  of  Logarithms;  Compound  Interest  and  Present  Worth; 
Annuities  Certain ;  Bonds :  Price  to  Yield  a  Given  Rate  When  the  Price 
is  Given,  Optional  Redemption,  Serial  Bonds ;  Valuation  of  Assets,  Per- 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   COURSES 

petuities,  Cost  of  Increasing  the  Life  of  an  Asset;  Amortization;  Sink- 
ing Funds ;  Depreciation,  Wearing  Value  of  an  Asset,  Composite  Life  of 
a  Plant;  Certain  Problems  in  Life  Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance.  There 
will  be  also  a  discussion  of  Graphs,  the  use  of  the  Slide  Rule,  and  For- 
eign Exchange. 

Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  processes  rather  than 
on  theory.  Abridged  multiplication  and  division  will  be  used  rather  than 
logarithms  whenever  possible.  Tables  will  be  used  whenever  possible,  and 
the  formulae  and  rules  given  will  be  mostly  simple. 

Wednesday  evening,  8.15  to  9. IS. 

Begins  September  17,  1919;  ends  March  3,  1920.     Price  $16.00. 

Accounting  401    (Cost  Accounting) 

Optional  in  the  Senior  year. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of 
accounting  systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for 
instruction  purposes  are  drawn  from  current  practice,  and  the  best  text- 
books available  are  used  to  supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course 
includes  a  careful  study  of  the  various  methods  of  distributing  "over- 
head" expenses,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  "production  factor" 
method. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  instruction  is  given  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  cost  accounting  and  on  various  methods  of  recording 
and  analyzing  the  different  elements  of  manufacturing  costs.  Then  follows 
a  discussion  and  demonstration  of  several  systems  exemplifying  the 
fundamental  "production  order"  and  "process"  methods  of  costing.  The 
systems  illustrated  are  in  actual  use  and  are  based  on  standard  practice. 
Throughout  the  course  the  student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of 
over-systematization  as  well  as  to  the  true  purposes  of  a  properly  de- 
signed cost  accounting  system.  The  course  ends  with  a  series  of  problems 
on  the  laying-out  and  installation  of  cost  systems. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  3,  1920.     Price  $40.00. 

Accounting  402  (Auditing) 

Optional  in  the   Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit 
programs  and  audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the 
answers  submitted.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit 
written  answers  to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which 
are  corrected,  graded,  and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Addi- 
tional C.  P.  A.  questions  are  discussed  informally  in  the  class,  affording 
excellent  preparation  for  those  who  intend  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. 

Friday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  19,  1919 ;  ends  April  23,  1920.     Price  $40.00. 
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Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  required  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  all  the 
regular  courses. 

Law  121 

Contracts 

This  course  deals  with  the  subjects  of  consideration,  offer  and  accept- 
ance, parties,  legal  and  illegal  contracts,  forms  of  contracts,  interpretation 
of  contracts,  assignment  of  contracts,  and  the  methods  of  discharging 
contracts. 

These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  business  man's  point  of 
view  rather  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  course  sliould  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient grounding  to  cover  any  ordinary  set  of  facts  arising  in  the  usual 
course  of  business. 

Agency 

It  is  not  often  realized  how  large  a  proportion  of  business  is  done  by 
agents.  From  the  smallest  messenger  boy  to  the  president  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concern,  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  is  constantly 
in  evidence.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  who  may  be  an  agent,  how 
he  is  appointed,  what  his  authority  is,  his  relations  with  his  principal  and 
with  third  parties,  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  third  parties, 
and  how  an  agency  may  be  terminated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  information  briefly  and  yet  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  applied  readily  when  occasion  requires. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  September  24.  1919;  ends  December  10,  1919.     Price  $9.00. 

Law  321 

Bills  and  Notes   (Negotiable  Instruments  Act) 

Nearly  every  business  transaction  which  does  not  involve  the  transfer 
of  actual  cash  is  affected  in  some  way  by  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act, 
now  in  force  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  know  something  about  the  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable instrument,  what  requirements  must  be  met  to  make  it  negotiable, 
how  it  may  be  signed,  whether  or  not  consideration  is  necessary,  how  it 
may  be  negotiated,  what  the  rights  of  the  holder  are,  what  the  liabilities 
of  the  parties  are,  how  it  must  be  presented  for  payment,  how  an  instru- 
ment may  be  discharged,  what  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  and  how  it  differs 
from  a  check. 

These  are  only  indications  of  the  points  covered  in  the  course,  which 
will  follow  closely  the  construction  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act. 

Sales  of  Personal  Property 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  bringing  up  a  case  of  sales  of  personal 
property.  Often  a  large  amount  of  money  hangs  on  the  determination  of 
the  legal  question  of  passing  title.  Is  delivery  essential  to  pass  title? 
Must  payment  be  made  to  gain  title?  What  is  a  contract  of  sale?  What 
is  a  warranty?  What  can  the  seller  do  to  protect  his  rights?  What  are 
the  rights  of  the  buyer? 
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All  these  questions,  and  more,  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  sales,  and 
the  consideration  of  them  will  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 
Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.15. 
Begins  March  10,  1920;  ends  May  19,  1920.     Price  $9.00. 

Law  421 

Real  Estate  Law 

Covers  the  handling  of  real  estate,  including  the  various  kinds  of  titles 
and  interests ;  the  occupation  of  real  estate,  both  as  owner  and  as  tenant ; 
the  making  of  leases ;  liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  leases ;  the  trans- 
ferring of  real  estate,  including  various  kinds  of  conveyances.  Mort- 
gages, their  creation,  assignment,  foreclosure,  discharge,  etc. 
Probate  Law 

The  appointment  of  an  administrator  or  executor,  his  liabilities  and  his 
rights,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  duties  of  trustees,  guardians,  the 
making  out  of  executors'  and  trustees'  accounts,  etc. 

Partnership 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  partnership  agreements,  the  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  each  partner,  the  personal  liability  of  each  partner  to  third 
parties,  the  methods  of  dissolving  partnerships,  etc. 

Corporations 

The  formation  of  a  corporation,  its  by-laws  and  officers ;  the  powers 
and  liabilities  of  directors ;  transfers  of  stock,  rights  of  minority  stock- 
holders, corporation  reports  and  rates,  etc. 

Bankruptcy 

The  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  together  with  insolvency  assignments,  re- 
ceiverships, etc. 


nsurance 


Covers  the  various  kinds  of  insurance, — life,  fire,  accident,  etc. ;  de- 
scribes the  standard  forms  of  policies,  describes  what  interests  in  prop- 
erty are  insurable,  etc. 

Wednesday  evening,  from  8.15  to  9.15.  After  March  3,  1920,  change  to 
7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  September  24,  1919 ;  ends  April  28,  1920.    Price  $20.00. 


Department  of  Finamce 

Finance  231    (Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  modern 
business  and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
lectures,  text-book  assignments,  and  class-room  discussions.     The  course, 
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although  concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of 
economic  science,  seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  ordinary  business  transactions  of  the  present  time.  The 
lectures  of  the  first  half-year  cover  the  various  means  of  producing 
wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed  throughout  the  community.  The 
lectures  of  the  second  half-year  discuss  special  problems  which  bear  upon 
present-day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit,  taxation,  cooperation,  the 
tariff,   and   socialism. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  24,  1919;  ends  May  12,  1920.     Price  $21.00. 

Finance  331    (Banking) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  in  banking  covers  an  outline  of  practical  administration  of 
a  modern  bank.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  bank,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  offi- 
cers, the  clearing  house,  federal  reserve  bank  and  its  operation. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  September  24,  1919;  ends  November  12,  1919.     Price  $6.00. 

Finance  332   (Public  Utilities) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

The  course  deals  with  the  operation,  the  financial  organization,  and 
public  policy  of  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  topics  discussed :  the  promotion,  financial  management,  extension, 
and  reorganization  of  operating  companies;  the  holding  company;  rate- 
making  in  steam  and  hydro-electric  plants ;  rate-making  for  gas  and 
water  works ;  accounting  for  depreciation ;  the  study  of  different  systems 
of  accounting;  the  consolidation  of  companies;  history  of  legislation  and 
important  cases  covering  rates,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  state  commissions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  November  19,  1919;  ends  January  21,  1920.     Price  $6.00. 

Finance  333  (Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a 
modem  business  corporation.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
lectures  and  assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  modern  corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  cre- 
ated it.  Then  will  follow  detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing present-day  corporations,  including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  ex- 
pansion, and  reorganization.  The  course  emphasizes  the  economic  and 
business  aspects  rather  than  the  legal  aspects  of  corporations. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  January  28,  1920;  ends  May  12,  1920.     Price  $11.00. 

Department  of  Business  Administration 

Administration  141    (Business  English) 

Required  in  the  first  year  of  the  regular  courses. 

Business  English  centers  about  the  letter  in  its  various  forms, — the 
letter  of  application,  the  letter  of  inquiry,  the  collection  letter,  the  letter 
of  adjustment,  the  sales  letter,  etc.  To  write  effective  business  letters  is 
primarily  the  aim  of  students  of  Business  English.     To  accomplish  this 
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end,  it  is  necessary  to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition, 
including  vocabulary  building,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  punctu- 
ation, and  spelling.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  English  of 
business  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  course. 

Preliminary  to  the  work  in  letter  writing,  practice  will  be  given  in 
Business  Narration,  Business  Description,  Business  Exposition,  and  Busi- 
ness Argumentation,  all  of  which  types  of  composition  enter  greatly  into 
the  writing  of  successful  business  letters.  Thereafter,  intensive  work 
will  be  given  in  the  various  types  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  business  re- 
ports.    Greatest  stress  will  be  put  upon  the  writing  of  sales  letters. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  December  17,  1919;  ends  May  19,  1920.     Price  $15.00. 

Administration  441    (Industrial  Organization) 

A  practical  series  of  talks  on  the  make-up  and  operation  of  the  modern 
industrial  system,  covering,  (a)  under  the  factory  section,  men,  machin- 
ery, and  materials ;  (b)  under  the  office  section,  selling,  advertising, 
credit,  and  financial  subjects;  and  (c)  under  the  administrative  section, 
manufacturing  records,   organization,   systematizing,  and  administration. 

Wednesday  evenings  from  7.15  to  8.15  (after  March  3,  1920,  lectures 
will  be  from  8.15  to  9.15). 

Begins  September  24,  1919;  ends  April  28,  1920.     Price  $20.00. 

For  complete  schedule  of  admmistrative  courses,  see  folder 
on  this  subject  issued  July  15,  1919.  Copy  will  be  sent  on 
request. 
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Graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Fineuice 

1914 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Daniel  Asher,   B.   S.,   LL.B.,  Wor- 
cester 
Thomas  H.  Burton,  Winchester 
Einar  W.  Christenson,  Arlington 
George   S.   Clarkson,   C.P.A.,   Rox- 

bury 
William  S.  Cooper,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A.,  Chelsea 
William  B.  Cushing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.   Davison,  Dorchester 
William      L.      Esterberg,      C.P.A., 

Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry   H.   Ferngold,   East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Fraser,  Watertown 
*Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 
Edgar  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 


Raymond  O.  Keating,  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons,  Boston 

William  J.   Magee,   C.P.A.,  Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  C.P.A.,  East 
Dedham 

Harold  J.  Parsons,  A.A.,  Worces- 
ter 

Abijah  Pearson,   Roxbury 

Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A.,  Ja- 
maica Plain 

William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A.,  Dor- 
chester 

Walter  F.  Spinney,  Allston 

Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 

*Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.  P.  A.,  Bos- 
ton 

Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1915 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 

William    S.    Cooper,    B.C.S.,    Med-  William  J.   Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 

ford  Harvard   L.   Mann,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A., 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  East  Dedham 

Chelsea  Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 

Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester  William   D.    Smith,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A., 

Harry    J.    Ferngold,    B.C.S.,    East  Dorchester 

Boston  Maurice   B.    Spinoza,   B.C.S.,    Rox- 

Herbert   C.  Fraser,  B.C.S.,  Water-  bury 

town  *Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S,  C.P.A, 

Joseph    A.    Kuebler,    B.C.S. ,    Win-  Boston 

throp 

1915 — Bachelor  of  Commsrcial  Science 


Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  Medford 
Benjamin  Asher.  Worcester 
Robert   Bruce,   Roxbury 
Philip   F.  Clapp,   C.P.A.,  Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark.  Medford 
Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.,  Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.   Curtis,   Roxbury 
Roval  M.  Cutler,  Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe.  Medford 
Henry  T.   Dolan,   Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  Beverly 
Milburn  D.   Hill,   Salem 


Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 
Edwin  E.  McConnell,  Hyde  Park 
Rabh  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 
William  A.   Mansfield,   Somerville 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.,  Dorchester 
Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
Frank  T.  Sullivan.  South  Boston 


Edward  I.  Hollander.  Chestnut  Hill    Dana    S.    Sylvester,    LL.B.,    Brook- 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester  line 

Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy  William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence 

*  Deceased. 
(1915— Concluded  on  next  pagel 
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(1915— Concluded) 

*Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton  *Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 

James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett  Bruce  R.  Ware,  Newton 

Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston  Leo    Wasserman,    C.P.A.,   Roxbury 

John   C.   Lord,  Brookline  William  H.  Wheeler,  SomerviUe 

Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester  Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.,  SomerviUe 

1916 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framing- 
ham 
Herbert  J.  Ball,   S.B.,  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  L  Kessler,  Roxbury 
Charles    Lee,   East  Boston 
Joseph  Levine,  C.  P. A.,  Dorchester 


Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 
Frederick   C.    Rivinius,    East   Wey- 
mouth 
Clarence  E.  Rosen,  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph   S.    Snow,   Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,  Revere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Charles  A.  Wight,  Jr.,  Cambridge 


1916 — Master  of  Conimaicir.l  Scien 

Robert  Bruce,   B.C.S.,    Roxbury 


Flerbert    L.     Perry,    B.C.S.,    West 
SomerviUe 


1917 — Bachelor  of  Cominercial  Science 


Max  Abelman,   Roxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose.  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman   Berkowitz,   Roxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  Dorchester 
Elbridge  A.   Bollong,   C.P.A.,  Alls- 
ton 
Charles  I.  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin  G.  Brooker,  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  Allston 
Henry  L  F.  Carney,  SomerviUe 
Carlton  N.   Chandler,  Lowell 
William  F.   Chaplin,  Cambridge 
Ira  M.   Conant,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Bos- 
ton 
Michael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John   C.   Farrington,   Lowell 
Paul   Fishman,   Roxbury 
James  J.  Fox,  Boston 
Charles  Gale,  C.P.A..  Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
James  A.   Grant,  Lowell 
Clifford  E.   Guild,  Mansf^.eld 
Fred  D.  Harrington,  C.P.A.,   Som- 
erviUe 


Effinger    E.    Hartline,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
Simon  Helman,  Dorchester 
Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston 
Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  Cambridge 
James  T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  Wal- 

tham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben   Kaplan,   Boston 
Max   Katz,   Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange.  Jamaica  Plain 
*CharIes  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer    A.    Merriam.,    LL.B.,    West 

Roxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  Allston 
Abraham  N.  Radler,  Dorchester 
John  A.  Ryan,  Ljmn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.,  Brigh- 
ton 
Louis  L  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel  F.  Silsbee,  Dorchester 
Stanton  S.   Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel  J.  Stone,  Roxbury 
Francis  B.  Southv.-ick,  C.P.A., 

V.^nban 
Warren  E.  Wesrott,  Melrose 
Herbert    F.    Whitmore,    Arlington 
Heights 


'Di^rpased 
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1918 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Reginald  Amback,  Roxbury 
Abraham  Annapolsky,   Winthrop 
Walter  H.  Apperson,  Medford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur   M.   Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.   Brundage,   Salem 
Clarence  G.   Chapin,   Cambridge 
Ernest  R.  Ciriack,  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  B.  Cohen,  Worcester 
Dennis   P.    Crimmins,   Worcester 
Paul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.   Dempsey,    Salem 
Joseph  A.   Dudley,  W.  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Ctr. 
James  O.  Foss,  Boston 
Louis    Friedman,    Worcester 
George    Hansen,    Dorchester 
Maxwell   Harris,  Dorchester 
Irving  E.   Heymer,  Auburndale 
Joseph    Hinchey,    Melrose 
Phillip    Isenman,   Maiden 
Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 
Albert  A.  Lappin,  Dorchester 
William  W.   Lee,   Danvers 
Edward  J.   McDevitt,  Jr.,   Charles- 
town 
Alfred  B.  Mahoney,   Somerville 
Walter  J.  Mahoney.  Worcester 
J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.,  Hyde  Park 
Edv/ard  F.  Messinger,  Roxbury 


Frederic  Mitchell,   Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
Leroy   C.    Murch,    Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,   Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 
Ralph  W.  Peters,  C.P.A.,  Auburn- 
dale 
Warren  W.  Petrie,  Hyde  Park 
Henry  A.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Leroy  A.  Prull,  Dorchester 
Neal    D.    Randall,    Melrose    High- 
lands 
Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.   Riesman,   Chelsea 
Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 
George  J.    Saievetz,   Chelsea 
Royal  Shawcross,  Esmond.  R.   L 
William  J.  Shield,  Medford 
Herbert  W.  Simmons,  Lynn 
Frank  Solomon.   Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
Nathan    Stern,    Boston 
J.  PI.  Stewart.  East  Boston 
Francis   F.   Vogel,   Roxbury 
Georf?-e  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond  D.  Willard,  C.P.A.,  Con- 
cord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


1918 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Harry  I.  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 

1919 

This  catalogue  went  to  press  before  the  names  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1919  could  be  definitely  determined. 
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BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

School  of  Commerce  fmd  Finance 

Established  in  1907;  incorporated  in  1911.  Offers  three- 
and  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  (Bachelor 
o I  Commercial  Science)  in  Business  Administratron  and  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy.  Any  one  passing  the  examination  for 
advanced  standing  is  enabled  to  complete  the  regular  courses 
and  secure  the  degree  in  three  years.  Special  courses  in  addi^ 
tion  to  regular  courses. 


School  of  Liberal  Arts 

A  school  offering,  courses  of  college  grade  in  Englishj 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages^  Mathematics,  Science,  His- 
tory, Economics^  Government,  Logic,  Psychology,  Education, 
Philosophy,  and  Jourrialism,  Professors  and  instructors  of 
New  England  colleges  are  engaged.  These  courses  are  open 
to  graduates  of  high  schools  and  to  others  who  ,can  meet  the 
entrance  requirements. 


School  of  Law 

Established  in  1898 ;  incorporated  in  1904.    Provides  a  four- 
year  course  in  preparation,  for  the  Bar,  and  grants  the  degree 

of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 


Co-operatlTe  School  of  Engineering 

Four-year  courses  in  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Civil  Engineering,  in  cooperation  with  business  firms.  Students 
earn  while  learnijig.    Open  to  high^schooi  graduates. 


Evening  School  of  Engineering 

^   A  sdioo!  olfering  lour-year  courses  in.Gvil,  Ghemical,  Elec- 
trical, Structui-ai,  and  Mechanical  Engiheering. 


For  further  Information  concerning  any  of  the  above  schools, 
address  Noftheastera  College,  316  Huntington  Avenue^  Boston, 
Mass.    Tel,  Back  •Bay  4400. 


Do  Results  Count? 

r 

More  men  from  Northeastern  College  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  are  Massachusetts  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants than  from  all  the  other  accoimting  schools  in  the 
state  combined. 

In  the  last  Massachusetts  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Examination,  two-fifths  of  the  successful  men  were  from 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  No  other  school 
@ven  approaches  this  record. 

A  shipping  clerk  took  up  our  work  three  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing last  winter  he  was  made  a  government  income  tax  audi- 
tor at  double  the  salary  he  received  wh@n  he  entered  the 
school. 

One  graduate  had  his  salary  increased  two  thousand  dol- 
lars during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  teJcing  our  course. 

Do  Results  Count? 


WALKER  LITH     &   PUB 
BOSTON 


NORTHEASTERN  COLLEGE 
CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance 

1920-21 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
316  Huntington  Avenue 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Northeastern  College 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
With  Divisions  at  the  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Providence, 
Springfield,    and    Worcester    Associations.      Branch    at    Lynn 
Association. 

School  of  Law^ 

Evening  Sessions 
Established  in  1898;  incorporated  in  1904.     Provides  a  four- 
years'  course  in  preparation  for  the  Bar,  and  grants  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  ^ 

Evening  Sessions 

Complete  preparation  for  state  examination  for  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  for  business  executives. 

Four  year  courses  including  Accounting,  Auditing,  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  leading  to  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science. 

Co-operative  School  of  Engineering 

Day  Sessions 
Four-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Chemical  Engineering  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Civil  Engineering;  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  Bachelor 
of  Electrical  Engineering;  and  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
The  school  operates  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms. 
Students  earn  while  learning.     Open  to  high  school  graduates. 

Evening  School  of  Engineering  ^ 

Evening  Sessions 
A  school   offering   three-year  courses   in   Civil,    Mechanical 
Electrical,  Chemical,  and  Structural  Engineering. 

School  of  Liberal  Arts 

Evening  Sessions 

Courses  of  college  grade  in  English  Composition,  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  History,  Econo- 
mics, Government,  Psychology,  Logic,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Public  Speaking,  Journalism,  and  others.  Professors  and 
instructors  of  New  England  colleges  are  engaged  for  this  work. 
This  school  enables  young  men  to  pursue  in  the  evening,  courses 
of  instruction  of  the  same  high  standard  as  those  conducted  by 
the  best  day  colleges. 

For  catalogs  and  complete  information  address  the  Secretary, 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  the  nearest 
Division  or  Branch  where  the  School  is  located. 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H.,  President 

*  Also  located  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Providence. 

*  Also  located  at  Worcester,  Providence,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  Lynn. 
^  Also  located  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  New  Haven 
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Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association 

316  Huntington  Avenue 
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Calendar  for  1920-1921 

1920  Sept.  13  Competitive  examinations  for  high  school 

graduates.     (See  page  14) 

Sept.  13,  15  and     Entrance    Examinations    for  advanced 
22  credits  toward  degrees.     (See  page  11) 

Sept.  6  to  17  Registration  of  upper  class  students. 

Sept.  13  to  17  Examinations  for  Removal  of  Conditions. 

Sept.  20  Opening  of  First  Semester  (upper  classes.) 

Sept.  6  to  24  Registration  of  Freshmen. 

Sept.  27  Opening  of  First  Semester  (Freshman). 

Oct.  12  Columbus  Day. 

Nov.  25  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  17  Christmas  Vacation  Begins  (9.15  p.  m.). 

1921  Jan.  3  Christmas  Vacation  Ends  (7.15  p.  m.). 
Feb.  22                   Washington's  Birthday. 

Apr.  19  Patriots'  Day. 

May  23  Final  examinations  commence. 

May  30  Memorial  Day. 

June  15  Commencement  Exercises. 
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Corporation 

Officers 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 

F.   R.   CARNEGIE  STEELE,    Vice-President 

LEWIS  A.   CROSSETT,    Treasurer 

GALEN   D.   LIGHT,   Secretary 

Directors 

WiLMAN   E.  Adams,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

George    L.   Bishop,    of    the    firm    of    Storer    &    Bishop,    Certified    Public 

Accountants. 
William  C.  Chick,   Estabrook  &  Co. 
Russell  S.  Codman,  of  the  firm  of  Aspinwall  &  Codman. 
Morgan  L.    Cooley,   of   the   firm   of   Cooley   &    Marvin,    Certified    Public 

Accountants. 
Lewis  A.  Crossett,  President  of  the  Crossett  Shoe  Company. 
Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Professor  of  Economics,  Northeastern  College. 
Franklin   W.   Ganse,   Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,   The  Columbian 

National  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Arthur  S.  Johnson,    President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
William  S.  Kemp,  Treasurer  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company. 
George  C.  Lee,  of  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 
Henry  G.  Lord,  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Nagle. 

William  E.  Macurda,  of  the  firm  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co. 
J.  Edward  Masters,  New  England  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
Walter  B.  Mossman,  of  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Stearns  &  Company. 
Silas  Peirce,  President  of  Silas  Peirce  Company. 
Sabin  p.  Sanger,  of  the  firm  of  Curtis  &  Sanger. 
George   S.  Smith,   President   of   the   New   England   Power   Company   and 

Ex-President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Frank  Palmer  Speare,  President  of  Northeastern  College. 
F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified 

Public  Accountants. 
Stanley  G.  Wellington,  of  the  firm  of  Wellington,  Sears  &  Co. 
Robert  Douglas,  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Douglas  &  Co.,  Certified  Public 

Accountants. 

Executive  Committee 

F.  R.   Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman 
Morgan  L.  Cooley,  C.P.A.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 

J.  Edward  Masters,  C.P.A.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H. 

William  S.  Kemp  Arthur  S.  Johnson 
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What  is  Northeastern  College? 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  a  group  of  workers  in  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  C,  A.  started  a  few  miscellaneous  evening  courses  of 
study.  These  were  originally  of  grammar  school  grade  and  en- 
rolled only  a  few  hundred  students.  At  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
five  years,  we  find  an  educational  work  covering  courses  from  the 
most  elementary  grammar  school  work  up  to  the  most  technical 
college  subjects.  We  find  an  evening  college  for  employed  men, 
recognized  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  worthy  of 
granting  degrees  upon  the  completion  of  these  courses, — a  student 
body  of  five  thousand,  instead  of  a  few  hundred, — five  schools  of 
college  grade:  The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898;  the 
Evening  School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1906;  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  in  1907;  the  Co-operative  School  of 
Engineering,  1909;  and  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  1916.  Build- 
ings and  equipment  worth  half  a  million  dollars  are  at  the  service 
of  the  students.  Instructors  of  liberal  education  and  of  actual 
experience  in  the  line  to  which  they  are  assigned  are  employed. 
The  students  are  men  of  exceptional  ambition  and  discrimination, 
who  are  serious  in  their  purpose  to  secure  the  best  possible  training 
and  to  develop  their  capacities  to  a  high  degree. 

An  extension  of  the  work  of  Northeastern  College  into  six  of  the 
leading  New  England  cities  offers  opportunity  to  practically  every 
man  in  these  New  England  cities  for  improving  himself  during  his 
evening  time. 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  short  time  when  one  looks  back  on  it, 
but  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  college  which  has  taken  place 
in  that  time,  it  is  interesting  to  throw  one's  thoughts  forward 
and  imagine  what  will  take  place  during  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

Northeastern  College  has  on  its  Board  of  Trustees,  its  Regional 
Committee,  its  Directors  and  Faculty  many  of  New  England's 
leading  business,  professional,  and  industrial  men.  On  pages  4, 
34,  35,  36,  37,  and  38,  a  list  of  these  men  is  given. 


The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 


THIS  School  presents  in  a  very  practical  manner  those  subjects 
which  are  vital  to  the  advancement  of  the  well  rounded 
modern  business  man. 

Departments  of  Accounting,  Business  Law,  Finance  and 
Business  Administration  make  it  possible  to  develop  strongly 
upon  one  line  of  endeavor,  such  as  Public  Accountancy,  or  to 
arrange  for  a  general  business  course,  which  will  be  of  particular 
value  in  preparation  for  other  lines  of  work. 

While  the  School  welcomes  graduates  of  high  schools,  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  business  training,  and  gives  them  the  same 
opportunities  that  are  accorded  to  older  men,  it  is  significant  that 
men  of  maturity,  determination,  and  ambition  are  attracted  to  the 
School  because  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  subjects  taught  and 
because  they  realize  the  necessity  of  intensified  technical  training 
in  modern  business  methods. 

The  students  come  from  every  line  of  business, — bookkeepers, 
office  managers,  bank  clerks,  accountants,  commercial  teachers, 
lawyers,  salesmen,  production  managers,  and  clerks  all  being 
represented  in  the  student  body. 

From  its  start  in  September,  1911,  the  Boston  school  has  shown 
a  rapid  growth.  During  the  first  year,  153  students  enrolled;  in 
the  third  year,  this  increased  to  548;  in  the  next  year,  761,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  well  up  toward  900. 

Divisions  of  the  school  are  now  located  in  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Providence,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  a  branch  is  located  at 
Lynn.  The  combined  enrollment  of  these  divisions  is  513, 
making  a  grand  total  of  over  1400. 

The  increased  enrollment  In  every  place  indicates  that  the 
demand  for  business  training  is  widespread.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  more  students  from  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
have  passed  the  Massachusetts  examinations  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants  than  from  all  the  other  accounting  schools  in  the  state 
combined. 


What  the  School  Can  Do  for  You 

While  any  of  us  may  be  doing  fairly  well  on  our  present  "job", 
the  fact  remains  that  the  men  who  go  ahead  are  those  who  have 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  everything  related  to  their  present 
position — and  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  fill  a  larger  one. 

The  demands  of  modern  business  are  such  that  a  man  must  be 
trained  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly  well.  A  man  who  can  do 
some  one  thing  better  than  the  majority  of  men  will  always 
command  respect,  and  his  place  in  the  business  community  is 
assured,  while  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a  general 
rather  than  a  specific  education  will  find  it  necessary  to  spend 
years  in  making  a  place  for  himself. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  specialized  training,  however,  a  man 
must  have  a  broad  foundation.  No  matter  whether  the  selling, 
buying,  advertising,  production,  or  managerial  positions  are 
concerned,  every  man  nowadays  needs  a  general  knowledge  of 
accounting  and  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted. 
For  this  reason,  a  standard  course  is  given  for  all  students  until 
the  Jujiior  year,  as  shown  on  the  schedule  on  page  39. 


The  Opportunities  Presented 

Combined  Accountancy  and  Business 
Administration  Courses 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  course  in  Accountancy  is  intended  to  provide  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Certified  Public 
Accountant  given  by  the  various  states,  and  for  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  object  of  the  course.  It  provides  a  broad 
and  complete  preparation  for  the  practice  of  accounting  or  business 
administration.  To  accomplish  this  object,  a  good  foundation 
in  the  principles  of  accounting  Is  given  during  the  first  two  years 
on  the  theory  that  every  man  should  know  enough  about  account- 
ancy to  understand  his  own  business. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  gives  the  student  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  modern  double  entry  bookkeeping.  The 
course  starts  at  the  very  beginning  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  is  spent  at  the  outset  with  the  simplest  details  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting.  In  order  that  the  students  may  be  fully  prepared 
to  keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  accounting  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  year  and  in  the  succeeding  three  years. 

Instruction  by  means  of  lectures  with  comparatively  little 
practice  work  will  not  develop  a  finished  accountant  or  adminis- 
trator. A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only 
through  lectures  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  properly 
graded  problem  work.  For  this  reason,  the  school  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  requiring  an  average  of  two  hours  outside  study  for  each 
hour  of  class  work.  This  means  that  a  student  completing  the 
required  seven  hundred  sixty-eight  hours  of  class  work  for  the 
degree  will  have  performed  approximately  twice  that  amount  of 
practice  work  outside  of  class.  This  furnishes  the  most  practical 
method  of  demonstrating  the  actual  working  of  accountancy 
principles  in  business. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects  consists 
of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up,  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in 
connection    with    financial    statements,    adjusting    entries,    and 
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closing  entries.  Accounting  systems  and  sets  of  instructions  for 
their  conduct  are  required  to  be  prepared,  sets  of  books  are  audited 
and  audit  reports  and  working  papers  are  required  to  be  submitted. 
A  great  variety  of  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  Theory  of  Accounts, 
Practical  Accounting,  and  Auditing  are  required  to  be  answered. 
Problems  are  given  dealing  with  the  accounts  of  public  utilities, 
municipalities,  executors  and  trustees,  manufacturing  concerns,  etc. 
The  value  of  this  practice  work  in  giving  the  student  the  ability 
to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  School  is  illustrated  by  the 
constant  call  for  men  from  the  School  among  business  houses. 

Selection  of  Specialized  Courses 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  student  has  obtained 
a  sufficient  foundation  to  enable  him  to  decide  whether  to  pursue 
the  specialized  accountancy  work  with  a  view  to  practicing  as  a 
public  or  private  accountant,  or  whether  he  will  take  the  broader 
business  administration  subjects  with  a  view  to  becoming  an 
executive  in  business. 

Business  Administration  Courses 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Those  who  choose  the  course  in  Business  Administration  are 
required  to  select  certain  courses  in  Economics  and  Commercial 
Law  in  order  to  continue  the  broad  foundation  of  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  first  two  years.  They  are 
permitted,  however  to  elect  certain  courses,  such  as  Salesmanship, 
Advertising,  Credits,  Production  Methods,  Office  Organization, 
Industrial  Relations,  etc.,  in  order  to  obtain  training  along  the 
broader  phases  of  business  organization  and  management.  A 
more  complete  list  of  the  elective  subjects  will  be  found  on  page  39. 

Professional  Accounting  Courses 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Those  who  take  the  advanced  accounting  courses  are  trained 
particularly  for  public  accounting  work,  which,  of  course,  embraces 
the  necessary  training  for  private  accountants.  The  course  is 
distinctly  professional,  having  for  its  aim  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  accounting  profession. 


Complex  business  conditions  have  broadened  the  duties  of  an 
accountant.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  examinations  of  the  books 
and  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  businesses,  and  to  report  upon  the 
results  of  his  examination.  He  must  be  able  to  design  and  install 
accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  irregulari- 
ties to  a  minimum.  He  is  frequently  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  business  concerns  for  the  benefit  of  prospective 
investors,  creditors,  and  bankers.  The  present  intricacies  of  the 
state  and  Federal  tax  laws  require  the  services  of  trained  account- 
ants to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

The  successful  public  accountant  must  be  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  moral  courage.  His  duties  require  not  only  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill,  but  he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
various  phases  of  business  organization.  He  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  corporation  finance,  money  and  banking,  business 
administration,  and  business  law.  The  course  in  Professional 
Accounting  is  designed  to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  there  are  many  opportunities  in  public  accounting  for 
properly  trained  men,  the  field  of  private  accounting  offers  oppor- 
tunities which  are  perhaps  even  more  attractive.  The  office 
manager  and  cost  accountant  are  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
recognition  which  the  importance  of  their  work  justifies.  Because 
of  the  keen  competition  and  complex  conditions  existing  in  modern 
business,  business  men  now  realize  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  their  office  and  factory  records  should  be  designed  and  kept 
so  as  to  give  accurate  and  detailed  information  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  various  departments  of  the  business.  A  modern 
accounting  system  serves  not  only  as  a  record  of  transactions,  but, 
if  properly  installed  and  operated,  it  provides  a  reliable  and  flexible 
check  upon  the  operations  of  the  business  by  reflecting  both 
carelessness  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  employees,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  also  records  increased  efficiency,  so  that  it  serves 
as  the  best  possible  index  or  guide  for  the  business  man  in  observ- 
ing the  operations  of  his  business  and  in  establishing  the  highest 
possible  standards. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

For  regular  admission  as  candidate  for  a  degree,  fifteen  academic 
units  are  required.  Credit  for  these  units  may  be  secured  by 
presentation  of  a  certificate  or  a  diploma  from  an  approved  pre- 
paratory school,  or  by  examinations  to  be  given  by  Northeastern 
Preparatory  School  to  applicants.  Students  who  have  not 
credit  from  high  school  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  removing 
academic  conditions  by  taking  proper  examination  before  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

Of  the  fifteen  units  required,  three  must  be  in  English,  two  and 
one-half  in  Mathematics,  and  one  in  Economics,  The  remaining 
eight  and  one-half  units  may  include  any  subject  ordinarily  taught 
in  a  regular  preparatory  school. 

Students  may  be  admitted  with  thirteen  entrance  units  pro- 
viding the  two  remaining  units  are  made  up  within  two  years, 
either  by  attending  classes  in  an  approved  preparatory  school  or 
by  taking  proper  examinations.  Such  students  will  not  be  granted 
the  degree  unless  the  conditions  are  removed  before  entering  the 
Junior  year. 

Students  not  less  than  twenty  years  old  who  show  fitness  to 
pursue  certain  courses  may  be  admitted  to  the  regular  classes 
without  certificate  or  examination  but  will  not  be  considered 
candidates  for  the  degree  until  they  have  met  with  the  regular 
requirements  for  admission. 

In  the  cases  of  mature  men  who  have  had  a  long  experience 
in  business  but  who  have  not  completed  high  school,  a  certain 
amount  of  academic  credit  may  be  granted  to  cover  the  broad 
knowledge  and  experience  which  such  men  offer  in  place  of  high 
school  subjects.  The  School  recognizes  that  its  work  is  a  scientific 
extension  of  the  general  training  which  such  men  have  already 
received  and  further  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has 
occupied  a  responsible  business  position  for  a  number  of  years 
is  mentally  capable  of  undertaking  the  specialized  work  of  the 
School.  This  paragraph  is  not  applicable  to  any  man  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  nor  to  a  man  who  has  had  less  than  ten 
years  of  business  experience,  of  which  five  years  must  have  been 
in  a  position  of  responsibility. 
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Men  who  are  granted  admission  as  regular  students  are  expected 
to  take  the  full  four  year  course  requiring  768  class  hours  and 
approximately  twice  that  amount  of  outside  study.  To  complete 
the  course  in  four  years,  they  must  attend  on  three  nights  each 
week,  but  where  such  attendance  is  impossible,  arrangements  may 
be  made  to  attend  two  nights  a  week  over  a  longer  period  of  years. 


Advance  Credits  Toward  Degrees 

Students  who  come  to  the  school  with  unusual  preparation  in 
one  or  more  subjects  will  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  this 
preparation  and  may  obtain  advance  credits  toward  their  degrees 
upon  passing  proper  examinations. 

These  examinations  will  be  in  the  subjects  of  Elementary 
Accounting,  Contract  and  Agency  Law,  Business  English  and 
Elementary  Economics.  In  each  case,  the  examination  given  will 
be  similar  to  that  required  of  men  who  have  completed  the  same 
subject  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  school. 

If  a  student  should  pass  examinations  in  all  of  the  above  subjects 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  complete  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  in  three  years.  He  will,  of  course,  be  excused  from  attend- 
ing classes  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  passes  examinations. 
Examinations  in  Accounting  will  take  place  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building  at  7.30  o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  September  13,  15,  and 
22 — examinations  in  Business  English  at  the  same  place  on 
September  14  and  23 — examinations  in  Contract  and  Agency  Law 
or  Economics  will  be  held  on  September  16  and  21. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Candidates  for  Degree  of  B.C.S. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  have  completed  all  the  term  work  and  exam- 
inations prescribed  during  the  regular  courses  with  a  grade  of 
70%  (C)  or  higher,  subject  to  the  special  rules  regarding  attendance. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.C.S. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  approved  school  of  commerce  and  finance. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take  a  two-year  grad- 
uate course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass 
examinations  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They  are  also  required 
to  prepare  an  elaborate  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the 
faculty. 

Credit   for   Courses 
Completed  in  Other  Institutions 
of  College  Grade 
Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions  of 
college  grade  will  be  given  credit  for  such  courses  upon  presenting 
evidence  that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed,   that 
they  are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  by  passing  the  final  ex- 
amination in  the  course  for  which  they  desire  credit.     In  case  it 
is  desired  to  take  this  examination  specially,  the  regular  fee  for 
special  examinations  shall  apply,  but  the  applicant  may,  if  he  so 
desires,  wait  until  the  final  examination  is  regularly  given.     In 
this  case,  however,  credit  for  attendance  in  the  course  is  given 
provided  the  student  passes  the  final  examination.     If  the  student 
does  not  pass  the  final  examination  the  course  must  be  repeated. 


Honorary  Distinction  / 

Two  honorary  distinctions  are  granted  at  the  time  of  conferring 

the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 

examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's  and 

no  marks  below  B. 
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With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  examina- 
tions throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's,  and,  of 
the  balance,  75%  of  B's. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  honors,  the  work  of  the  School  must 
have  been  completed  within  the  normal  limits  of  the  course. 

As  honorary  distinction  is  based  wholly  upon  the  excellence  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  student  in  the  school,  students  obtain- 
ing credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere  cannot  count  such  credits 
toward  honors.  The  courses  credited  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining the  granting  of  honors,  and  only  the  marks  covering  work 
done  in  the  school  will  be  considered. 


Scholarships 

The  annual  competitive  examination  for  free  scholarships  in 
the  school  will  be  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  on  Septemberl3, 
at  7.30  p.  m.  This  examination  is  on  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Elementary  Accounting  and  is  open  to  members  of  the  1920 
class  of  any  recognized  high  school.  All  applicants  who  receive  a 
passing  mark  will  obtain  credit  for  this  course  toward  their 
degrees.  In  addition,  the  three  men  receiving  the  highest  grades 
will  be  granted  one  year's  free  scholarship  in  the  School.  Speci- 
men copies  of  past  examinations,  together  with  such  information 
as  may  assist  in  preparing  for  this  examination  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  upon  request. 


For  Ex-Service  Men 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  ex-service 
men.  In  no  case  is  a  scholarship  granted  for  the  full  value  of  the 
course  as  it  is  our  candid  belief  that  the  man  who  puts  something 
into  his  course  gets  more  out  of  it  than  the  man  who  receives 
everything  for  nothing.  Application  for  these  scholarships 
should  be  made  at  the  School  office. 
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Tuition   Fees 

The  rates  below  apply  to  all  students  regardless  of  the  date  of 
their  original  enrollments  in  the  School.  Students  previously 
enrolled  are  expected  to  pay  the  first  two  installments  of  tuition 
in  accordance  with  the  rates  quoted.  An  adjustment  will  be  made 
on  the  last  payment  for  upper  class  students. 

In  all  regular  courses,  tuition  fees  include  membership  for  one 
year  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  tuition  for  regular  students  will  be  3100  per  year,  payable 
as  follows:  $3S  on  or  before  the  first  night  on  which  classes  meet, 
335  on  December  1st,  330  on  February  1st. 

In  choosing  special  subjects  or  a  special  combination  of  subjects, 
if  the  subjects  chosen  fill  three  complete  evenings  per  week  for  the 
full  year,  the  maximum  charge  will  be  3100. 

A  registration  fee  of  310  is  required  upon  making  out  the 
enrollment  blanks.  This  fee  will  be  credited  toward  the  first 
payment  of  tuition  but  is  not  returnable  under  any 'circumstances 
in  case  a  student  later  withdraws  from  the  School. 

Enrollment  as  a  regular  student  is  understood  as  indicating  the 
intention  of  the  student  to  complete  at  least  a  full  year's  work,  and 
the  plans  of  the  School  as  to  instructors,  classrooms,  etc.,  are 
based  on  this  assumption. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  as  to  prices,  the  right  is 
reserved  to  make  such  adjustments  in  tuition  next  year  as  busi- 
ness conditions  may  require. 
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Registration 

Registration  for  enrollment  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  classes  should  be  made  not  later  than  September  17  in 
order  that  the  School  may  have  opportunity  to  issue  the  proper 
admission  cards,  without  which  no  student  will  be  admitted  to 
classes.  Students  who  delay  enrollment  until  the  opening  night 
will  miss  one  or  more  class  sessions. 

Registration  for  the  Freshman  class  must  be  made  not  later 
than  September  24.  Students  who  register  after  this  date  will  be 
obliged  to  take  the  chance  of  not  being  accommodated  in  the 
regular  classes.  They  will  be  delayed  from  one  to  three  days  but 
they  can  attend  classes. 

Enrollment  blanks  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  mail  by 
addressing  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  and  may  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  the  School  office. 
Enrollment  blanks  are  not  valid  unless  accompanied  by  a  check 
for  310  as  a  registration  fee. 
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Detailed  Description 

of  Subjects  which  are  given 

in  this  School 


Description  of  Subjects  Given 

IT  is  hardly  possible  to  put  before  you  in  these  short  paragraphs 
the  far  reaching  influence  which  these  various  courses  may 
have  upon  your  business  career. 

No  one  can  determine  off  hand,  from  a  mere  summary  of  a 
subject,  just  what  can  be  gained  by  studying  it  or  where  it  will 
fit  in  with  other  subjects  in  the  course. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  prospective 
students  coming  into  the  School  office  and  talking  over  the 
situation  with  the  head  of  the  School. 

Accounting  Department 

With  the  development  of  business  and  commerce,  a  new  profes- 
sion has  come  into  being — Accountancy.  The  accountant  is 
indispensable  in  the  business  world;  he  is  called  upon  to  examine 
the  condition  of  concerns  to  ascertain  the  weaknesses  and  to 
prescribe  remedies.  By  cost  accounting  he  checks  waste,  fixes 
prices  scientifically,  and  changes  expense  into  profit.  By  systems, 
he  simplifies  the  work  and  increases  the  output.  Frequently  he 
has  to  probe  into  the  management  of  a  business  house,  appraise 
the  assets  and  determine  liabilities  in  the  interests  of  capitalists  or 
creditors  or  managers  themselves,  and  advise  them  on  the  policy 
to  pursue.  Hence  the  accountant  is  a  business  engineer,  who 
charts  the  shoals  and  sounds  the  depths,  and  prevents  the  com- 
mercial craft  from  foundering  on  the  rocks  or  sinking  in  the  storms. 

The  opportunities  in  public  practice  for  the  man  who  knows 
Accountancy  are  numerous  and  attractive.  Mr.  Elijah  W.  Sells, 
one  of  the  most  noted  accountants  of  the  world,  said  that  not 
ten  per  cent  of  the  accounting  work  that  should  be  done  is  now 
being  done.  Accountants  are  in  demand  by  municipalities, 
corporations,  stores,  and  factories. 

Accounting  101  (Freshman) 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  the  four-year 
course.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting 
theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  work  illustrating  the  simple 
methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  prepared  sets  which 
illustrate  accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  modern  practice  are  re- 
quired to  be  worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  bearing  upon  principles, 
classification  of  accounts,  bookkeeping  technique,  and  the  form  and  arrange- 
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ment  of  financial  statements.  A  feature  of  the  course  is  the  large  amount  of 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  financial  statements,  adjustments,  and  closing 
entries.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  subject,  students  will  have  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 

Accounting  201  (Sophomore) 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I,andis  required  through- 
out the  Sophomore  year.  The  work  of  the  course  is  best  divided  into  two 
parts  as  follows: 

(a)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  course  starts  with  a  consideration  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied 
to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  businesses.  Students  are  required  to  write 
up  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illustrating  the  accounting  methods  of 
manufacturing  concerns  and  corporations,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
manufacturing  accounts.  Practice  work  is  given  in  Adjusting  and  Closing 
Entries,  Balance  Sheet,  Profit  and  Loss  Statements,  special  lectures  and 
exercises  upon  advanced  theory  of  accounts,  and  on  accounting  principles  and 
procedure. 

{b  Financial  Statements  and  Practical  Problems 

Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  dealing  with  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to  different  businesses 
and  to  the  solution  of  accounting  problems  of  all  kinds  in  Single  Entry,  Part- 
nerships, and  Corporations.  On  a  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this  work 
the  students  work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time.  This  practice 
on  problems  which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  in  advance  develops 
in  the  student  confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the  abiltiy  to  think  quickly  and 
accurately,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished 
form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  problems 
passed  in;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded  and 
returned. 

Accounting  301  (Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Optional  during  the  Junior  year. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  discussions, 
and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class.  The  first 
part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  state  and  Federal  Tax  regula- 
tions. Practice  will  be  given  in  making  out  the  various  returns  required. 
Problems  throughout  the  course  are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  such  as  Partnership  Settlements  and  Adjustments,  Advanced  Cor- 
poration Exercises,  Bond  Issues  and  Sinking  Funds,  Consolidations,  Holding 
Companies,  Receiverships,  Accounting  for  Trustees  and  Executors,  Branch 
Stores,  Consignments,  Special  Investigations,  and  numerous  problems  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Most  of  the  problems  are  selected  from  recent 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  held  in  the  various  states.  The  problem  work  is  sup- 
ported and  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  principles 
involved. 
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Tests  are  given  from  time  to  time,  which  are  similar  in  their  scope  and 
requirements  to  the  examinations  set  by  the  various  state  boards  and  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.  This  practice  develops  the  qualities  of 
initiative,  accuracy,  and  analytical  power,  and  the  ability  to  accomplish  a 
prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time* 
Accounting  302  (System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all  classes 
of  business.  The  development  of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures,  home  study 
and  practice  work,  and  the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in  practical  opera- 
tion in  various  branches  of  business.  The  data  for  all  lectures  is  taken  from 
current  commercial  practice,  and  by  means  of  the  lectures  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  theory  and  practice  is  effected.  The  preliminary  work  includes  a 
discussion  of  loose-leaf  and  bound  record  books,  of  the  various  styles  and  types 
of  binders  and  bindings,  etc.,  illustrating  their  good  and  bad  features.  This 
is  followed  by  lectures  on  the  different  kinds,  weights,  and  grades  of  commercial 
papers. 

The  students  are  then  given  practice  in  ruling  and  lettering  various  standard 
accounting  forms.  A  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  functions  of  the  various 
books  of  entry.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and  demonstration  of  several 
complete  accounting  systems  which  are  in  actual  use  and  which  have  been 
carefully  selected  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  to  illustrate  the 
accounting  methods  of  a  wide  variety  of  businesses.  This  part  of  the  work 
includes  some  of  the  following  systems: 

Retail  Business  by  Departments        Manufacturing 
Wholesale  Business  A  construction  company 

A  large  automobile  sales  and  ser-         A  club 

vice  agency  Associations  and  estates 

The  materials  used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual 
cost. 

Lectures  on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given  to  the 
class,  following  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a  model  set  of 
instructions  for  one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  course  the  student  is  required  to  design  two  accounting  systems  from 
data  supplied  by  the  instructors. 
Accounting  403  (Business  Mathematics)* 
Required  In  the  Senior  year. 

This  Is  a  course  In  certain  processes  required  in  modern  business  practice. 
The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  somewhat  in  this  order: 

Simple  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Accounts; 
a  brief  study  of  Logarithms;  Compound  Interest  and  Present  Worth;  Annuities 
Certain;  Bonds;  Price  to  Yield  a  Given  Rate  When  the  Price  is  Given,  Optional 
Redemption,  Serial  Bonds;  Valuation  of  Assets,  Perpetuities,  Cost  of  Increas- 
ing the  Life  of  an  Asset;  Amortization;  Sinking  Funds;  Depreciation,  Wearing 
Value  of  an  Asset,  Composite  Life  of  a  Plant;  Certain  Problems  in  Life 
Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance,  There  will  be  also  a  discussion  of  Graphs,  the 
use  of  the  Slide  Rrle,  and  Foreign  Exchange. 
*Not  given  1920-21 
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Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  processes  rather  than  on 
theory.     Abridged    multiplication    and    division    will    be    used    rather  than 
logarithms  whenever  possible.     Tables  will  be  used  whenever  possible,  and 
the  formulas  and  rules  given  will  be  mostly  simple. 
Accounting  401  (Cost  Accounting) 

Optional  in  the  Senior  year. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of 
accounting  systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for  Instruction 
purposes  are  drawn  from  current  practice  ,and  the  best  textbooks  available 
are  used  to  supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course  Includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  methods  of  distributing  "overhead"  expenses,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  "production  factor"  method. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  instruction  is  given  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cost  accounting  and  on  various  methods  of  recording  and  analyz- 
ing the  different  elements  of  manufacturing  costs.  Then  follows  a  discussion 
and  demonstration  of  several  systems  exemplifying  the  fundamental  "pro- 
duction order"  and  "  process  "  methods  of  cost  finding.  The  systems  illustrated 
are  in  actual  use  and  are  based  on  standard  practice.  Throughout  the  course 
the  student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of  over-systematization  as  well 
as  to  the  true  purpose  of  a  properly  designed  cost  accounting  system.  The 
course  ends  with  a  series  of  problems  on  the  laying-out  and  installation  of 
cost  systems. 

Accounting  402  (Auditing) 

Optional  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit  programs  and 
audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the  answers 
submitted.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit  written  answers 
to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which  are  corrected,  graded, 
and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Additional  C.  P.  A.  questions  are 
discussed  informally  in  the  class. 
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Department  of  Finance 

This  department  provides  the  specialized  training  for  those  who 
seek  employment  in  banking  or  investment  houses  or  the  financial 
departments  of  corporations  or  public  utilities. 

It  also  supplies  the  information  required  by  investors,  trustees 
and  managers  for  the  safe  investment  and  care  of  their  money  and 
trust  funds.  Ignorance  of  finance  is  considered  by  Bradstreet's 
Review  to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  failure. 

Finance  231  (Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  modern  business 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures, 
textbooks  assignments,  and  classroom  discussions.  The  course,  although 
concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of  economic  science, 
seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these  principles  to  ordinary 
business  transactions  of  the  present  time.  The  lectures  of  the  first  half-year 
cover  the  various  means  of  producing  wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed 
throughout  the  community.  The  lectures  of  the  second  half-year  discuss 
special  problems  which  bear  upon  present-day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit, 
taxation,  co-operation,  the  tariff  and  socialism. 
Finance  331  (Banking) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  in  banking  covers  an  outline  of  practical  administration  of 
a  modern  bank.     It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  bank,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  officers, 
the  clearing  house,  federal  reserve  bank  and  its  operation. 
Finance  332  (Public  Utilities) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

The  course  deals  with  the  operation,  the  financial  organization,  and  public 
policy  of  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
topics  discussed:  the  promotion,  financial  management,  extension,  and 
reorganization  of  operating  companies;  the  holding  company;  rate-making  in 
steam  and  hydro-electric  plants;  rate-making  for  gas  and  water  works; 
accounting  for  depreciation;  the  study  of  different  systems  of  accounting; 
the  consolidation  of  companies;  history  of  legislation  and  important  cases 
covering  rates  ,and  the  jurisdiction  of  state  commissions. 

Finance  333  (Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a  modern 
business  corporation.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  an  historical  survey  of  the  modern 
corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  created  it.  Then  will 
follow  detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confronting  present-day  corpora- 
tions, including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  expansion  and  reorganization. 
The  course  emphasizes  the  economic  and  business  aspects  rather  than  the 
legal  aspects  of  corporations. 
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Department  of  Business    Law 

No  course  touching  commercial  life  would  be  complete  without 
a  basic  training  in  the  principles  of  business  law.  Every  business 
transaction  is  based  on  some  point  of  law,  and  without  a  knowledge 
of  these  essential  points  no  accountant  or  business  administrator 
would  be  competent  to  handle  responsible  duties. 

Law  121  (Contracts) 

This  course  deals  with  the  subjects  of  consideration,  offer  and  acceptance, 
parties,  legal  and  illegal  contracts,  forms  of  contracts,  interpretation  of 
contracts,  assignment  of  contracts,  and  the  methods  of  discharging  contracts. 

These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  business  man's  point  of  view 
rather  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  course  should  furnish  a  sufficient 
grounding  to  cover  any  ordinary  set  of  facts  arising  in  the  usual  course  of 
business. 

Agency 

It  is  not  often  realized  how  large  a  proportion  of  business  is  done  by  agents. 
From  the  smallest  messenger  boy  to  the  president  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
concern,  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  is  constantly  in  evidence.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  know  who  may  be  an  agent,  how  he  is  appointed,  what 
his  authority  is,  his  relations  with  his  principal  and  with  third  parties,  the 
relations  between  the  principal  and  third  parties,  and  how  an  agency  may  be 
terminated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  information  briefly  and  yet  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  applied  readily  when  occasion  requires. 

Law  221  (Partnership) 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  partnership  agreements,  the  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  each  partner,  the  personal  liability  of  each  partner  to  third  parties, 
the  methods  of  dissolving  partnerships,  etc. 

Corporations 

The  formation  of  a  corporation,  its  by-laws  and  officers;  the  powers  and 
liabilities  of  directors;  transfers  of  stock,  rights  of  minority  stockholders, 
corporation  reports  and  rates,  etc. 

Law  321  (Sales  of  Personal  Property) 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  bringing  up  a  case  of  sales  of  personal 
property.  Often  a  large  am»ount  of  money  hangs  on  the  determination  of  the 
legal  question  of  passing  title.  Is  delivery  essential  to  pass  title?  Must 
payment  be  made  to  gain  titlei*  What  Is  a  contract  of  sale.^  What  Is  a 
warranty?  What  can  the  seller  do  to  protect  his  rights?  What  are  the  rights 
of  the  buyer? 

All  these  questions,  and  more,  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  sales,  and  the 
consideration  of  them  will  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 
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Bills  and  Notes  (Negotiable  Instruments  Act) 

Nearly  every  business  transaction  which  does  not  involve  the  transfer  of 
actual  cash  is  affected  in  some  way  by  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  now 
in  force  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  know  something  about  the  form  of  a  negotiable 
instrument,  what  requirements  must  be  met  to  make  it  negotiable,  how  it 
may  be  signed,  whether  or  not  consideration  is  necessary,  how  it  may  be 
negotiated,  what  the  rights  of  the  holder  are,  what  the  liabilities  of  the  parties 
are,  how  it  must  be  presented  for  payment,  how  an  instrument  may  be  dis- 
charged, what  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  a  check. 

These  are  only  indications  of  the  points  covered  in  the  course,  which  will 
follow  closely  the  construction  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act. 

Suretyship 

The  contract  of  suretyship,  the  parties  thereto,  the  necessary  consideration, 
the  delivery  and  acceptance  of,  rates  of  a  surety,  as  to  reimbursements,  as  to 
defences,  etc. 

Real  Estate  Law 

Covers  the  handling  of  real  estate,  including  the  various  kinds  of  titles  and 
interests;  the  occupation  of  real  estate,  both  as  owner  and  as  tenant;  the  mak- 
ing of  leases;  liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  leases;  the  transferring  of  real 
estate,  including  various  kinds  of  conveyances.  Aiortgages,  their  creation, 
assignment,  foreclosure,  discharge,  etc. 

Probate  Law 

The  appointment  of  an  administrator  or  executor,  his  liabilities  and  his 
rights,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  duties  of  trustees,  guardians,  the  making 
out  of  executors'  and  trustees'  accounts,  etc. 

Bankruptcy 

The  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  together  with  insolvency  assignments,  re- 
ceiverships, etc. 
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Department  of  Business  Administration 


Executive  ability  is  scarce.  If  to  general  intelligence  and 
personality  there  can  be  united  a  precise  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  needed  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  concern,  such  as 
advertising,  salesmanship,  law,  organization,  credits,  efficiency, 
etc.,  there  is  little  doubt  of  a  man's  success.  Many  firms  are 
on  the  lookout  for  such  men. 

The  subjects  in  Business  Administration  and  those  in  Profes- 
sional Accountancy  are  the  same  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  electives  listed  as 
Junior  or  Senior  subjects  may  be  taken  in  place  of  the  more 
technical  accounting  subjects. 


Administration  141  (Business  English) 

Required  in  the  first  year  of  the  regular  courses. 

Business  English  centers  about  the  letter  in  its  various  forms,  the  letter 
of  application,  the  letter  of  inquiry,  the  collection  letter,  the  letter  of  adjust- 
ment, the  sales  letter,  etc.  To  write  effective  business  letters  is  primarily 
the  aim  of  students  of  Business  English.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition,  including  vocabu- 
lary building,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 
The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  English  of  business  is  the  chief  aim  of 
the  course. 

Preliminary  to  the  work  in  letter  writing,  practice  will  be  given  in  Business 
Narration,  Business  Description,  Business  Exposition,  and  Business  Argu- 
mentation, all  of  which  types  of  composition  enter  greatly  into  the  writing  of 
successful  business  letters.  Thereafter,  intensive  work  will  be  given  in  the 
various  types  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  business  reports.  Greatest  stress  will 
be  put  upon  the  writing  of  sales  letters. 


Administration  341  (Salesmanship) 

Salesmanship  deals  with  the  distribution  of  commodities  to  the  final  con- 
sumer and  in  the  last  few  years  has  become  a  science  requiring  a  definite 
training  for  success.  The  method  used  in  this  course  is  not  only  the  giving 
of  information  through  lectures,  but  the  practical  demonstration  of  how  sales 
are  made  and  the  helpful  criticism  of  the  instructor  on  these  demonstrations) 
which  are  made  by  the  students.  In  addition,  a  textbook  is  furnished  which 
gives  a  permanent  reference  library  on  the  subject. 

The  method  of  combining  theory  and  practice  in  this  course  has  turned  out 
men  equipped  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Salesmanship. 
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Administration  342  (Advertising) 

The  main  difference  between  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  salesman  usually  meets  his  customer  face  to  face,  while  the  advertiser 
attempts  to  reach  a  large  number  of  customers  at  once  through  written  or 
printed  material.  The  same  elements  of  successful  salesmanship  are  required 
plus  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  giving  publicity 
to  any  given  commodity. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  technical  instruction  in  sizes  and  styles  of  type 
but  the  student  is  instructed  by  object  lessons  taken  from  current  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  as  a  final  test  is  required  to  write  up  a  comprehensive 
advertising  campaign  on  given  articles.  Again  we  have  a  combination  of 
theory  and  practice  which  turns  out  a  finished  advertising  man. 

Administration  441  (Office  Organization) 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  no  attempt  was  made  to  standardize  office  metho  d 
or  to  outline  production  methods  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  during  the  last 
ten  years,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  and  office  work  is  now 
in  many  instances,  laid  out  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  and  production,  exactly  as 
in  producing  goods  in  a  factory.  The  methods  of  laying  out  an  office  organi- 
zation in  order  to  insure  such  results  are  of  exceeding  interest,  and  the  lectures 
will  be  illustrated  by  charts  and  outlines  which  are  in  actual  use  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  the  lectures,  a  standard  textbook  will  be  used  to  furnish 
a  permanent  reference  work  for  the  students. 

The  profession  of  office  management  is  a  technical,  highly  paid  one.  For  a 
man  properly  qualified,  it  offers  a  dignified,  and  responsible  position  and  one 
which  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  an  industry. 

Administration  442  (Factory  Organization) 

This  subject  is  immensely  important  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the 
continual  call  for  greater  production  as  the  real  cure  for  the  present  high  prices. 
The  course  is  not  intended  as  a  technical  preparation  for  the  factory  produc- 
tion man,  but  is  intended  to  give  business  men  information  concerning  the 
workings  of  the  modern  factory  and  the  problems  which  it  encounters.  For 
the  accountant  and  the  man  who  expects  to  fill  a  responsible  position,  such  a 
knowledge  is  essential  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  proper  foundation  of  broad 
knowledge  on  which  to  build  his  technical  training. 

Administration  443  (Credits  and  Collections) 

This  course  is  given  along  the  outline  laid  down  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Credit,  a  department  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  and  is 
taught  by  one  of  the  foremost  credit  managers  in  the  city. 

The  combination  of  expert  material  and  expert  teaching  has  resulted  in  the 
past  in  a  most  loyal  and  interested  group  of  students,  who  have  obtained 
definite  information  of  value  concerning  credit  work  as  a  result  of  the  training. 
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For  the  assistant  credit  man,  for  clerks  in  the  credit  or  collection  depart- 
ment, and  for  clerks  who  desire  to  enter  the  attractive  profession  of  credit 
man,  this  course  offers  a  practical  and  valuable  method  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  material. 

Administratiion  444  (Business  Policies) 

In  the  present  industrial  situation,  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  why  business 
interests  pursue  certain  policies  is  not  only  interesting,  but  is  really  necessary 
in  order  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  present  day  advance  and  a  founda- 
tion for  forecasting  the  future  industrial  development  of  our  country.  The 
rapid  development  in  the  last  few  years  is  an  evidence  of  equally  rapid  changes 
during  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  man  who  intends  to  progress  must  have  in 
mind  the  reasons  for  the  policies  adopted  by  various  representative  lines  of 
business.  This  course  goes  into  detail  on  these  policies  and  furnishes  a  founda- 
tion on  which  the  progressive  business  man  may  build  his  future  success. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  effects  of  these  policies  on  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  business,  financial,  production  and  accounting,  on  the  local 
aspects  of  the  businesses  involved,  and  on  the  general  public. 

Administration  445  (Commercial  Resources) 

The  papers  are  full  of  statements  as  to  shortages  in  one  or  more  lines  of 
industrial  productions  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  resources  of  our 
country  and  the  manner  in  which  these  resources  are  being  handled  at  the 
present  time  is  of  particular  importance.  The  entire  future  development  of 
the  country  is  dependent  upon  such  resources  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
offers  valuable  information  for  the  prospective  business  man. 

Administration  446  (Industrial  Relations) 

The  progress  of  the  labor  movement  from  its  inception  has  been  accelerated 
greatly  during  the  last  few  years  and  at  the  present  time  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Industrial  Relations  Department  in  nearly  every  large 
business.  It  is  the  object  of  such  departments  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  company  and  its  employees  and  to  substitute  a  feeling 
of  co-operation  for  the  hostile  spirit  which  has  been  evidenced  between  capital 
and  labor. 

The  field  of  industrial  relations  is  limitless.  It  includes  the  new  so-called 
industrial  democracy,  employment  management,  psychology  of  business,  and 
other  subjects,  each  of  which  might  be  given  a  place  of  its  own.  It  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  methods  used  by  leading  industries  through  promoting  indus- 
trial co-operation,  which,  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  is  the  only  possible 
solution  for  the  present  labor  situation. 
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Graduates  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance 

1914 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Worces- 
ter 
Thomas  H.  Burton,  Winchester 
Einar  W.  Christenson,  C.P.A.  (N. 

H.),  Arlington 
George  S.  Clarkson,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 

Roxbury 
William  S.  Cooper,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A. ,  (Mass.) 

Chelsea 
William  B.  Cushing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorcehster 
William     L.     Esterberg,     C.  P.  A. 

(Mass.)  Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C.  Eraser,  Watertown 
*Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 
Edgar  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 


Raymond  O.  Keating,  Woburn 
Joseph  A.  Kueblcr,  Winthrop 
William  J.  Lyons,  Boston 
William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 

Boston 
Harvard  L.  Mann,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 

East  Dedham 
Harold  J.  Parsons,  A. A.,  Worcester 
Abijah  Pearson,  Roxbury 
Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 
Charles     F.     Rittenhouse,     C.P.A. 

(Mass.  and  N.  H.)  Jamaica  Plain 
William  D.  Smith,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 

Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Spinney,  Allston 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 
♦Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 

Boston 
Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1914 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 


S.   Cooper,   B.C.S.,   Med- 
C.P.A., 


William 
ford 

Charles  H.  Cornell,  B.C.S. 
Chelsea 

Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 

Harry   J.    Ferngold,    B.C.S.,    East 
Boston 

Herbert  C.  Eraser,  B.C.S.,  Water- 
town 

Joseph   A.    Kuebler,   B.C.S. ,   Win- 
throp 


William  J.  Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 
Harvard  L.  Mann,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

East  Dedham 
Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 
William  D.  Smith,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Dorchester 
Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  B.C.S.,  Rox- 
bury 
*Charles  E.  Stearns,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 
Boston 


1915 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  Medford 
Benjamin  Asher,  Worcester 
Robert  Bruce,  Roxbury 
Philip  F.  Clapp,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.  and 

N.  H.)  Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark,  Medford 
Casper     Cohen,     C.P.A.,     (Mass.) 

Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 

*Deceased 


H.) 


Royal  M.  Cutler,  C.P.A.,  (N. 

Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe,  Medford 
Henry  T.  Dolan,  Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  C.P.A.,  (N.  H.) 

Beverly 
Milburn  D.  Hill,  Salem 
Edward  I.  Hollander,  Chestnut  Hill 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy 
*Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton 
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James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett 
Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston 
John  C.  Lord,  Brookline 
Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester 
Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 
Edwin  E.  McConnell,  Hyde  Park 
Ralph  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 
William  A.  Mansfield,  Somerville 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 


Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 
Dorchester 

Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 

Frank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston 

Dana  S.  Sylvester,  LL.B.,  Brook- 
line 

William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence 

*Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 

Bruce  R.  Ware,  C.P.A.(N.  H.) 
Newton 

Leo  Wasserman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 
Roxbury 

William  H.  Wheeler,  Somerville 

Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 
Somerville 


1916 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framing- 
ham 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  S.B.,  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  L  Kessler,  Roxbury 
Charles  Lee,  East  Boston 
Joseph     Levine,     C.P.A.,     (Mass.) 

Dorchester 
Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 


Frederick  C.  Rivinius,  East  Wey- 
mouth 
Clarence  E.  Rosen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 

Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  S.  Snow,  Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,  Revere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Charles    A.    Wight,    Jr.,    C.P.A., 
(Mass.)  Cambridge 


1916 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 


Robert  Bruce,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 


Herbert    L.    Perry,    B.C.S.,    West 
Somerville 


1917 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Max  Abelman,  Roxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose,  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Berkowitz,  Roxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  Dorchester 
Eibridge  A.  Bollong,  C.P.A.,  (Mass. 

and  N.  H.)  Allston 
Charles  L  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin  G.  Brooker,  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  Allston 
Henry  L  F.  Carney,  Somerville 
Carlton  N.  Chandler,  Marion,  Ohio 
William  F.  Chaplin,  Cambridge 

*Deceased 


Ira  M.  Conant,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  (Mass 

andN.H.)  Boston 
Michael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John  C.  Farrington,  C.P.A.  (N.H.) 

Lowell 
Paul  Fishman,  Roxbury. 
James  J.  Fox,  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and 

N.H.)  Boston. 
Charles  Gale,   C.P.A.,   (Mass.  and 

N.H.)  Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
James  A.  Grant,  Lowell 
Clifford  E.  Guild,  Mansfield 
Fred  D.  Harrington,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 

Somerville 
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Effinger  E.  Hartline,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Simon  Helman,  Dorchester 
Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston 
Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  C.P.A.  (N.H.) 

Cambridge 
James     T.    Johnson,    Jr.,     C.P.A, 

(Mass.)  Waltham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben  Kaplan,  Boston 
Max  Katz,  Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
*Charles  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer   A.    Merriam,    LL.B.,    West 

Roxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  Allston 


♦Abraham      N.      Radler,      C.P.A. 

(.N  H.)  Dorchester 
John  A.  Ryan,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  Lynn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 

Brighton 
Louis  L  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel  F.  Sllsbee,  C.P.A.  (N.H.) 

Dorchester 
Stanton  S.  Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel    J.    Stone,    C.P.A.(N.    H.) 

Roxbury 
Francis      B.      Southwick,    C.P.A., 

(N.  H.)  Waban 
Warren  E.  Wescott,  Melrose 
Herbert    F.    Whitmore,    Arlington 

Heights 


1918 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Reginald   Amback,   C.P.A.   (N.H.) 

Roxbury 
Abraham  Annapolsky,  Winthrop 
Walter  H.  Apperson,  Meford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brundage,  Salem 
Clarence  G.  Chapin,  Cambridge 
Ernest  R.  Ciriack,  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph   B.   Cohen,   C.P.A.,   (Mass. 

and  N.  H.)  Worcester 
Dennis  P.  Crimmins,  Worcester 
Paul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.  Dempsey,  Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  W.  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Ctr. 
James  O.  Foss,  Boston 
Louis  Friedman,  Worcester 
George  Hansen,  Dorchester 
Maxwell  Harris,  Dorchester 
*W.  Clark  Haywood,  Salem 
Irving  E.  Heymer,  C.P.A.  (N.  H.) 

Auburndale 
Joseph  Hinchey,  Melrose 
Phillip  Isenman,  Maiden 
Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 
Albert  A.  Lappin,  Dorchester 
William  W.  Lee,  Danvers 
Edward  J.  McDevitt,  Jr.,  C.P.A., 

(Mass.)  Charlestown 
Alfred  B.  Mahoney,  Somerville 
Walter  J.  Mahoney,  Worcester 
J.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.,  Hyde  Park 
Edward  F.  Messinger,  Roxbury 


Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
Leroy  C.  Murch,  Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,  Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 
Ralph    W.    Peters,C.P.A.,    (Mass.) 

Aburndale 
Warren  W.  Petrie,  Hyde  Park 
Henry  A.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Leroy   A.    PruU,   C.P.A.,    (N.    H.) 

Dorchester 
Neal    D.    Randall,    Melrose    High- 
lands 
Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.  Riesman,  Chelsea 
Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 
George  J.  Salevetz,  C.P.A,  (N.  H.) 

Chelsea 
Royal  Shawcross,  Boston 
William  J.  Shield,  Medford 
Herbert     W.     Simmons,      C.P.A., 

(Mass.)  Lynn 
Frank  Solomon,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and 

N.  H.)  Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
Nathan  Stern,  Boston 
J.  H.  Stewart,  East  Boston 
Francis  F.  Vogel,  Roxbury 
George  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond     D.     Wlllard,      C.P.A., 

(Mass.)  Concord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


♦Deceased 


1918 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Harry    L     Kessler,     B.C.S.,    Dorchester 
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1919 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


John  M.  Ayer,  Brighton 
Harry  D.  Barr,  Medway 
Karl   H.    Becker,    C.P.A.    (N.    H.) 

Roslindale 
Paul    G.    H.    Brueckner,    Jamaica 

Plain 
Dennis  F.  Casey,  Dorchester 
Ernest  T.  Craig,  Brookline 
Jeremiah  P.  Cronin,  Beverly 
Lawrence  Davis,  Roslindale 
Kenneth  T.  Dillon,  Mattapan 
Arthur  C.  Evert,  Chelsea 
Robert  A.  Fopiano,  Everett 
Rudolph  Gfroerer,  Dorchester 
Maurice  Goldberg,  Maiden 
Barry  J.  Goldings,  Roxbury 
Austin  D.  Hall,  Cambridge 
William  E.  Hayes,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 

Lynn 
Otis  E.  Johnson,  Maiden 
George  L.  Kilgore,  Waltham 


Samuel  A.  Kline,  Dorchester 
Benjamin  Koslofsky,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Landsman,  Chelsea 
John  M.  Lund,  Roxbury 
John  F.  McDcvitt,  Charlestown 
Thomas  A.  Milne,  Arlington 
Edward  P.  Mock,  Woburn 
Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  Boston 
Harold  F.  Phillips,  Dorchester 
John  F.  Riordan,  Roslindale 
Mitchell  Rosenfield,  Revere 
Morris  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 
Nathan  Rotfort,  Chelsea 
Frank  P.  Schaffer,  Maiden 
Harold  O.  Smith,  Lynn 
Arthur  L.  Tobin,  Salem 
John  W.  Totten,  Norwood 
Ralph  W.  Watson,  C.P.A.,  (Mass. 

and  N.  H.)  West  Medford 
John  E.  Willis,  North  Andover 


1 920 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Edwin  S.  Anderson,  Medford 
Martin  J.  Anderson,  Gloucester 
Walter  G.  Arnold,  Arlington 
Frederick  M.  Bassett,  Boston 
Henry  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
John  T.  Bogrette,  Medford 
George  J.  Breen,  Norwood 
Curtland  C.  Brown,  Wenham 
John  J.  Bulger,  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Burke,  South  Boston 
Harry  Chalfin,  Canton 
John  H.  Cleary,  Jr.,  Charlestown 
Samuel  Cohen,  Boston 
James  F.  Cullen,  Boston 
Tracy  A.  Dibble,  Lynn 
George  N.  Dill,  Belmont 
Arthur  J.  Dolan,  Roxbury 
Jesse  F.  Dolloff,  Winthrop 
John  J.  Donahue,  Charlestown 
Robert  W.  F.  Eagle,  North  Andover 
Anton  Eck,  Dorchester 
Israel  W.  Ephross,  Boston 
Louis  A.  Estrach,  Chelsea 
Frank  J.  Farrey,  North  Woburn 
Francis  P.  Fleming,  Waltham 


Lawrence  Eddy  Foster,  Beverly 
Max  Gidez,  Boston 
Murdoch  J.  Gillis,  Jr.,  Roslindale 
John  Goldberg,  Roxbury 
George  Goldstein,  Maiden 
Sidney  Guttentag,  Dorchester 
Francis  J.  Harrigan,  Dorchester 
John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  Rockland 
Richard  F.  Kingston,  Lynn 
Laurence  M.  Johnson,  Lynn 
Philip  W.  Johnson,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 

Medford  Hillside 
Clifford  L.  Jordan,  Dorchester 
Edward  A.  Kane,  Maiden 
Clarence  V.  Kenrick,  Medford 
Edwin  H.  King,  Boston 
Harris  S.  Knight,  Salem 
Louis  Kremer,  Haverhill 
Wilfred  B.  Maynard,  Lowell 
George  McEwan,  Jr.,  Winthrop 
Percy  M.  Mcintosh,  Lowell 
Nathan  Milgroom,  Roxbury 
Frederick  A.  Mock,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  E.  Murphy,  Lowell 
Herbert  J.  Nolan,  Dorchester 
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Herman  Olson,  Dorchester  William  F.  Richstein,  Natick 

Robinson  S.  Parlin,  Watertown  Israel  Scolnick,  Dorchester 

Saul  O.  Perlmutter,  East  Boston  Samuel  M.  Seif,  Dorchester 

Benjamin  J.  Perlstein,  Everett  Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lowell 

Harry  W.  Prout,  Brighton  Sprague  R.  Whitney,  Winthrop 

Alonzo  Putnam,  Jr.,  Lowell  Edward  V.  Wright,  North  Attlcboro 

Samuel  Rappeport,  Boston  Kostas  C.  Yerontitis,  Boston 

Worcester  Division 

Ernest  P.  Cotton,  Worcester  Charles  W.  Parks,  Worcester 

Samuel  Z.  Cramer,  Worcester  A.  Oscar  Price,  Worcester 

Harry  W.  Laduke,  Worcester  Lester  K.  Sweeny,  Worcester 

Bartholomew  J.  Murphy,  Worcester  Charles  R.  White,  Worcester 
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Northeastern  College 
The  Trustees 


ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 
ALBERT  H.  CURTIS,  First  Vice-President 
SABIN  P.  SANGER,  Second  Vice-President 
WILMAN  E.  ADAMS,   Third  Vice-President 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,   Treasurer 
GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  Secretary 


Wm.  C.  Chick 
Russell  S.  Codman 
H.  Bradlee  Fenno 
Geo.  C.  Lee 
Henry  G.  Lord 
Francis  P.  Luce 
Wm.  E.  Macurda 
S.  G.  Wellington 


W.  B.  Mossman 
H.  W.  Newhall 
Silas  Pierce 
Chas  W.  Perkins 
Arthur  Perry,  Jr. 
Thos.  H.  Russell 
Frank  P.  Speare 
J.  Grafton  Minot 


Board  of  Governors 


Albert  H.  Curtis,  Chairman 


William  C.  Chick 
Arthur  S.  Johnson 
Wm.  E.  Macurda 


WiLMAN  E.  Adams 
Frank  P.  Speare 
S.  G.  Wellington 
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Northeastern  College 
Officers  of  the  College 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary-Bursar 

CARL    DAVID    SMITH,    B.H.,    Executive    Secretary,     Regional    Committee 


The  Executive  Council 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H. 
President  of  the  College 

CARL  STEPHENS  ELL,  A.B.,  M.S. 
Dean  of  the  Co-operative  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
Evening  School  of  Engineering 

DANA  SCOTT  SYLVESTER,  L.L.B.,  B.C.S., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H. 

Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  and 

Executive  Secretary,  Regional  Committee 

HOWARD  HENRY  CHARLES  BINGHAM,  A.B. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts 

EVERETT  A.  CHURCHILL,  A.B. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

IRA  ARTHUR  FLINNER,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 
Headmaster  of  the  Huntington  School 

THOMAS  WEBB  WATKINS,  A.B. 
Principal  of  Northeastern  Preparatory  School 

GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B. 

Secretar}' 
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Regional  Committee 

Northeastern  College  and  Affiliated  Schools 

Chairman,  Frank  P.  Speare,  President  Northeastern  College 
Vice-Chairman,  Benjamin  A.  Franklin,  President  Springfield,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Treasurer,  Chandler  M.  Wood,  President  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  Boston 
Secretary,  Carl  D.  Smith,  Boston 

Boston 

Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Manager  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance. 

Wilman  E.  Adams,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Worcester 

Louis  H.  Buckley,  Assistant  General  Manager,  U.  S.  Envelope  Co. 
Edward  F.  Miner,  President  Miner  Building  Co. 
Robert  L.  Moore,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Providence 

Frederic  H.  Fuller,  President,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Clinton  C.  White,  Secretary  Puritan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

DwiGHT  L.  Rogers,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Springfield 

Benjamin  A.  Franklin,  Vice-President  Strathmore  Paper  Co. 
C.  V.  Sawhill,  Manager,  King  Richardson  Company. 
Blake  A.  Hoover,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Nevi'  Haven 

W.   E.  Freeland,  Sales  Engineer,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
Harold  K.  English,  Director  New  Haven  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
JuDSON  J.  McKiM,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Bridgeport 

W.   B.  Spencer,  President  Bridgeport  Elastic  Fabric  Co. 
W.   Seymour  Lacy,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Lynn 

Herbert  S.  Smith,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

International  Committee 

William  F.  Hirsch,  Executive  Secretary,  Educational  Council. 

State  Committees 

Edward  W.  Hearne,  Secretary  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
F.  D.  Fagg,  Secretary,  Connecticut. 

Executive  Committee 

•     Frank  P.  Speare,  Chairman 
Benjamin  A.  Franklin,  Vice-Chairman    Edward  F.  Miner,  Worcester 
Carl  D.  Smith,  Secretary  Clinton   C.  White,  Providence 

Chandler  M.  Wood,  Treasurer  W.  E.  Freeland,  New  Haven 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  Boston  W.  B,  Spencer,  Bridgeport 

Louis  H.  Buckley,  Worcester  William  J.  Raybold,  Pittsfield 
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School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 

DANA  SCOTT  SYLVESTER,  L.L.B.,  B.C.S.,  Dean 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Director 

JOHN  MAXWELL  CRORY,  M.E.,  (Sp.),  Assistant  Director 

ALFRED    JACKSON    THOMPSON,    Supervisor    of  Freshman    Accounting 

StafiE  of  Instruction 

Department  of  Accountancy 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

(Robert  Douglas  and  Company,  C.P.A.) 
Professor  of  Accounting,  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

ERNEST  H.  GRISWOLD,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 

(Griswold  and  Conant,  C.P.A.) 

Professor  of  Accoujiting  and  Auditing 

GEORGE  L.  HOFFACKER,  B.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

RAYMOND  D.  WILLARD,  B.C.S. ,  C.P.A. 

(Robert  Douglas  and  Company,  C.P.A.) 
Instructor  in  System  Building 

ARTHUR  F.  O'MALLEY,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Accounting 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

NATHANIEL  F.  SILSBEE,  B.C.S. 

(Haskins  &  Sells  Co.,  C.P.A.) 
Instructor  in  Accounting 

EUGENE  R.  yiNAL,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Business  Mathematics 

WILLIAM  S.  KEMP 

(Treasurer,  The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.) 

Lecturer  in  Cost  Accounting 

JOHN  A.  RYAN,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Lecturer  on  Tax  Returns 

IRVING  L.  SHAW 

(State  Income  Tax  Deputy) 
Lecturer  on  Income  Taxes 

HAROLD  A.  LYON 

(State  Corporation  Tax  Deputy) 
Lecturer  on  Corporation  Taxes 

CHARLES  P.  POTTER 

(Ellis  Adding  Typwriter  Co.) 
Lecturer  in  System  Building 
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Department  of  Economics 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 


Department  of  Business  English 

ORREN  H.  SMITH 

Professor  of  Business  English 

Department  of  Business  Law 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  L.L.B.,  B.C.S. 

(Frederick  Bond  Cherrington,  C.  P.  A.,  and  Associates) 
Professor  of  Business  Law 

Department  of  Business  Administration 

JOHN  K.  ALLEN 

(Of  Lee,  Higginson  Company) 
Instructor  in  Publicity 

MATTHEW  POROSKY 

(Chairman,  Factory  Management  Committee,  The  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.) 
Instructor  in  Factory  Organization 

MERRILL  W.  OSGOOD 

(Head  of  Planning  Dept.,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.) 
Instructor  in  Office  Management 

GARDINER  E.  THORPE 

(Superintendent  of  the  Bradstreet  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 

HAROLD  A.  THURLOW 

(Thurlow  Advertising  Agency) 
Instructor  in  Salesmanship 

J.  VICTOR  DAY 

(Asst.  Treasurer,  Smith-Patterson  Co.) 
Instructor  in  Credits  and  Collections 
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School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance 

1921^22 


EVENING  SESSIONS 


Boston  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Association 

316  Huntington  Avenue, 

Boston  17,      :         :       Massachusetts 
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NORTHEASTERN    COLLEGE 

And  Affiliated  Schools 

DAY   SCH9OL 
School   of   Engineering 

Four-year  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  En- 
gineering, leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineering :  B.C.E.,  B.M.E.,  etc.  The 
school  is  conducted  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms.  Students 
earn  while  learning.     Open  to  high  school  graduates. 

Work  conducted  at  Boston. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS 
School  of  Law 

Four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Com- 
plete preparation  for  the  Bar  examinations  and  the  practice  of  Law. 
Case  method  of  instruction.  Day  school  standards  of  scholarship. 
Courses  organized  for  business  men  who  desire  a  legal  training.  Open 
to  high  school  graduates  or  men  with  an  equivalent  education.  A 
limited  number  of  men  of  maturity  and  experience  admitted  each  year 
as  special  students,  not  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree. 

Work  conducted  at  Boston  and  in  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Springfield 
and  Providence. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Four-year  courses  in  Accountancy,  Production,  Marketing,  Finance 
and  Management,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  Complete  preparation  for 
certified  public  account  examinations  given  either  by  State  examiners 
or  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Also  complete  prepara- 
tion for  private  accountants  and  business  executives. 

Work  conducted  at  Boston  and  in  Divisions  or  Branches  at  Wor- 
cester, Springfield,  Bridgeport,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Lynn,  Cam- 
bridge, Maiden  and  Newton. 

AFFILIATED  SCHOOLS 
Evening  Polytechnic  School 

A  school  offering  three-year  college  courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Chemical,  Structural,  Industrial,  and  Automotive  Engineer- 
ing, leading  to  a  diploma.  The  school  trains  men  for  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility. 

Work  conducted  at  Boston  and  in  Divisions  at  Worcester,  Spring- 
field, New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  (The  school  in  Worcester  is  known 
as  the  "Evening  School  of  Applied  Science.'*) 

Northeastern  Preparatory  School 

Courses  of  High  School  grade  in  English,  Ancient  and  Modern  lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Government,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. Instructors  from  High  Schools.  The  school  offers  facilities  for 
a  four-year  course  in  the  evening,  and  is  in  session  for  three  terms  of 
sixteen  weeks  each  year.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  meet  college 
entrance  requirements  in  from  three  to  five  years  of  evening  work. 

Work  conducted  at  Boston  and  in  Divisions  at  Worcester  and  New 
Haven. 

For    further    information    concerning    any   of    the    above    schools, 

address 

NORTHEASTERN     COLLEGE 

316   Huntington   Avenue,    Boston    17,    Massachusetts 

or  nearest  division  or  branch 
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EVENING    SESSIONS 


Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  T.  M.  C.  A.  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  is  located  in  Boston.  Divisions 
of  the  College  are  conducted  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Bridgeport, 
Providence  and  New  Haven.  Branches  are  conducted  in  Lynn, 
Camhridge,  Maiden  and  Newton. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1921-1922 


1921 

Sept.  12  to  16 

Sept.   12,  14  and  21 

Sept.   12 

Sept.    26 

Oct.  12 

Nov.  24 
Dec.  23     '^ 

1922 

Jan.    9 

Jan.  27 

Jan.  30 

Feb.  22 

Apr;    19 

May  19 

May  22 

May    30 

June  5  to  9 

June  11 

June  14 

Examinations  for  Entrance  and  for  Removal  of 
Conditions 

Entrance  examinations    for   advanced  credits  to- 
ward degrees   (See  page  21) 

Registration  commences 

First  Semester  commences 

Columbus  Day      (Class  sessions  omitted  in  Mass. 
and  Conn.) 

Thanksgiving  Day     (Class  sessions  omitted) 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins    (9:15  p.m.) 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends   (7:15  p.m.) 

First  Semester  closes 

Second  Semester  commences 

Washington's  Birthday     (Class  sessions  omitted) 

Patriots'  Day 

Second  Semester  closes 

Final  examinations  commence 

Memorial  Day 

Competitive  examinations   for  high   school  grad- 
uates 

Baccalaureate   Sermon    (Boston) 

Commencement  Exercises    (Boston) 
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NORTHEASTERN  COLLEGE 


Officers  of  the  College 

FRANK   PALMER   SPEARE,    M.H.,   President 
GALEN  DAVID  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary 

The  Executive  Council 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H. 
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Secretary  of  the  College 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


General  Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK   PALMER   SPEARE,    M.H.,   President 

DANA  SCOTT  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S.,  Dean 

CARL  DAVID  SMITH,  B.H.,  Regional  Director 

BOSTON 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

DANA  SCOTT  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S.,  Dean 
TURNER  FLOWERS  GARNER,  A.B.,  Assistant  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

PHILIP  FRANCIS   CLAPP,  B.C.S.,   C.P.A. 

(Chairman  of  the  Faculty) 

Accounting  301-2  and  401-2 

ERNEST  HENRY  GRISWOLD,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 

Accounting    403-4 

RAYMOND  DELMAR  WILLARD,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Accounting  303-4 

ARTHUR  STONE  DEWING,   PH.D. 

--Economics  and  Finance 

DANA  SCOTT  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.CS. 

Business  Latv 

GEORGE  L.  HOFFACKER,  B.CS. 

Accounting   201-2 
CHARLES  ALBERT  CEDERBERG 

Accounting    201-2 

ALFRED  JACKSON  THOMPSON 

Accounting  101-2 

ARTHUR  FRANCIS  O'MALLEY,  A.M. 

Accounting  101-2 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S. 

Accounting  101-2 

TURNER   FLOWERS   GARNER,   A.B. 

Business  English  135 

ORREN  HENRY  SMITH,  A.M. 

Business  English  135 

JOHN  KERMOTT  ALLEN 

Advertising   447-8 
MATTHEW  POROSKY,  B.S. 

Factory    Organisation   44Q 

MERRILL  WHITE  OSGOOD 

Office  Management  340 

HAROLD  ANDREWS  THURLOW 

Salesmanship  331 

RALPH  LYMAN  ROGERS 

Salesmanship  331 

JOHN    VICTOR   DAY 

Credits  and  Collections  431-2 

WILtiAM   SUMNER  KEMP 

Accounting  401-2 
ASA  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  LL.M. 

Business  Laiv  ■ 
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BOSTON 

Staff  of  Instruction  (Cont.) 

ANDREW  PIERCE,  LL.B. 

Business  Law 

IRVING  LAWRENCE  SHAW 

Income   Taxes 

HAROLD    SIDNEY   LYON 

Corporation   Taxes 

JOHN   ANTHONY   RYAN,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A. 

Tax  Returns 

JOHN  JOSEPH  BARRY,  LL.B. 

Tax  Returns 

CHARLES  PALMER  POTTER 

Accounting  303-4 

WORCESTER 
Local  OfHcers   of  Admmistration 

HERBERT  PARKER  LANSDALE,  JR.,  A.M.,  Director 

FRANCIS  EVERETT  GRAY,  A.B.,  Associate  Director 

CHARLES   EDWIN   HUTCHINS,   LL.B.,  Assistant  Dean 

BARBARA   LAW    MINER,   A.B.,   Registrar 

Sta^  of  Instruction 

WILLIAM   GLADSTONE   CROMMETT 

Business  English  135 

CHARLES  EDWIN   HUTCHINS,   LL.B. 

Business  Law 

CLYDE  LINFIELD    NEWELL 

Accounting  101-2 

FREDERICK  HENRY  SNYDER 

Accounting  101-2 

GEORGE  GORDON  SAMPSON,  A.M. 

Economics  and  Finance 

RAE  MacCOLLUM   SPENCER 

Advertising  447-8 

FLOYD  ABNER  RAMSDELL,  A.B. 

Salesmanship  331 

HAROLD  LUTHER  FENNER,  A.B. 

Economics  and  Finance 

STANLEY  OILMAN  BARKER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Law  312 

HENRY  CHARLES  OBERIST 

Accounting  303-4 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  KELLER,  C.P.A. 

Accounting    ^01-2   and   401-2 

CHARLES  JOHN  SIMEON 

Factory    Orqanization   dig 

CHRISTIAN  OSWALD  WRENN 

Office   Oraanization    ^40 

HAROLD  OLIVER  SMITH,  B.C.S. 

Accounting  201-2,  40^-4 

JAMES  WILSON 

Credits  and  Collections  431-2 

{Retail  Credit} 

CHARLES  WILLIAM   PARKS,   B.C.S. 

Credits  and  Collections  431-2 

(Bankino    Credit) 

JAMES  ARTHUR  HURLEY 

Credits  and  Collections  431-2 

(Manufacturing  Credit) 


SPRINGFIELD 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  DOANE  CHURCHILL,  A.B.,  Director 
GUY   DOLPHUS   MILLER,   A.B,   C.P.A.,  Assistant  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

GUY  DOLPHUS  MILLER,  A.B.,  C.P.A. 

Accounting 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS  CARLTON 

Accounting  101-2 

JOSEPH  GUSHING,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 

Accounting 

HARRY   HARRIS   KING,   B.S.,   C.P.A. 

Accounting 

WILL  WARBURTON  MACALPINE 

Accounting  101-2 

LUTHER  ANDERSON,   M.A.,   PH.  D. 

Economics  and  Finance 

GORDON  IRELAND,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Business  Law 

HORACE  JACOBS   RICE,  A.B.,   LL.B. 

Business  Law 

HARRY   HAYNES   PIERCE,   B.A. 

Business  Mathematics  406 

HAMILTON  TORREY,  B.S. 

Business  English  135 

STANLEY    LIVINGSTONE   METCALF 

Salesmanship  331 

BRIDGEPORT 

Local  OfHcers  of  Administration 

ALFRED  HAVELOCK  ARMSTRONG,  A.M.,  Director 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEDER,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

LEWIS  BENTON  MATTHIAS,  B.S.,  B.C.S. 

Accounting  101-2 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEDER,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Accounting  301-2  and  303-4 

FRANCIS  THURSTON   PENDLETON,   B.A. 

Accounting   201-2 

JOHN  JOSEPH  O'ROURKE 

Salesmanship  331 

BERNARD  PHINIAS  SALTMAN,  LL.B. 

Business  Law  and  Finance 

Business  English  135 

Accounting  401-2      [instructors  to  be  announced 
Accounting  403-4      J 

WILLIAM   ETTERSHANK 

Special  Instructor  in  Accounting 
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PROVIDENCE 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM   UMMER,  Director 

ERWIN  BRAUN,  Assistant  Director 

LOREN  NOXEN  DOWNS,  Jr..  B.S.,  B.C.S.,  Assistant  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

LOREN  NOXEN  DOWNS,  Jr.,  B.S.,  B.C.S. 

Accounting  201-2 
WILLIAM    SNOWBALL    BELL,    M.C.S. 

Accounting   101-2 

WILLARD  AMOS  BRACKETT,  C.P.A. 

Accounting  101-2 

LUTHER    FRANKLIN    COBB 

Credits  and  Collections  431-2 

MAURICE  JOSEPH  LACEY,  A.M. 

Business  English  135 

CHARLES  PECK  SISSON,  LL.B. 

Business  Law 

MATTHEW    POROSKY,    B.S. 

Factory   Organization   449 

ELMER  SMITH 

Salesmanship  331 

SIGMUND  WALTER  FISHER,  LL.B. 

Business  Lazv 

CHARLES   BELLATTY 

Advertising  44T-8 

ROYAL  STEWART  STEINER,  A.M. 

Economics  and  Finance 


NEW    HAVEN 

Local  Officers  of  Administration 

JOHN  ANDRE  BRODHEAD,  M.E.,  Director 
RALPH  ANDREWS  WESTON,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Dean 

Staff  of  Instruction 

ARTHUR  WOODBURNE  CHAMBERS,  LL.B. 

Business  Law 

JOSEPH   ROY   ELLIS.   M.A. 

Business  English  135 

LE  CLAIRE  NIXON  FILLIATREAULT 

Accounting   101-2 

NORMAN  ELMORE  HORN 

Advertising  447 

JEREMIAH  ARTHUR  FARRINGTON,  A.B. 

Factory    Organi.-jation    44g 

RALPH  ANDREWS  WESTON,  C.P.A. 

Accounting   201-2 

HAROLD  LYMAN  SMITH,  A.B. 

Business  Analysis  133 
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LYNN 
Local  Officers  of  Administration 

RUSSELL  HINCKLEY  LORD,  A.B,  Director 
EDNA  MAY  SULLIVAN,  Registrar 

Staff    of    Instruction 

(Instructors   are   ex-offlcio    members    of    the    Boston   Faculty.) 

ANDREW_  PIERCE,  LL.B. 

Business  Law 

ORREN   HENRi^   SMITH,   M.A. 

BW'iness  EnqJish    /?5 

ANDREW  PAtON,  C.P.A. 

Accounting  101-2 

HAROLD   ANDREWS   THURLOW 

Salesmanship    ^31 

DAVID    STONE   WHEELER,    A.B. 

Economics 

WILLIAM  LEONARD  ESTERBERG,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Accounting  201-2 

CAMBRIDGE 
Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HARRY  MELLIN  GERRY,  A.B.,  Director 

Staff   of   Instruction 

(Instructors   are   ex-officio   members   of   the    Boston    Faculty.) 

MALCOLM  D.  BARROWS,  M.A. 

Business  English  133 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S. 

Accounting  201-2 

ARTHUR  FRANCIS   O'MALLEY,  A.M. 

Accounting  101-2 

HAROLD  ANDREWS  THURLOW 

Salesmanship  331 

ANDREW  PIERCE,  LL.B. 

Business  Law   112 

ROYAL   STEWART    STEINER,   A.M. 

Economics  and  Finance 

MALDEN 
Local  Officers  of  Administration 

HARRY   MAXWELL,  Director 

Staff  of  Instruction 

(Instructors    are   ex-officio    members   of   the   Boston    Faculty.) 

ALFRED  JACKSON   THOMPSON 

Accounting    101-2 

ANDREW  PIERCE,  LL.B. 

Business  Law   112 

(Instructor  To  Be  Announced) 

Business  English   135 

NEWTON 

HARRY  WHITNEY  BASCOM,  Director 
Staff  of  Instruction 

(Instructors    are   ex-officio   members    of    the    Boston   Faculty.) 

MAYNARD  MAXIM 

'Accounting    101-2 

DANA  SCOTT  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  BC.S. 

Business  Laze   112 

TURNER   FLOWERS   GARNER,   A.B. 

Business  English  135 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  incorporation  of  Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  March,  1916,  marked  the  culmination 
of  a  notable  development.  The  College  is  not  a  new  institution,  but  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  carefully  worked  out  and  persistently  followed 
for  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  established  in  1851, 
had,  as  one  of  its  first  lines  of  endeavor,  evening  classes  for  young 
men.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1896  that  the  evening  school  system 
was  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis  with  expert  supervision.  As  courses 
were  being  offered  in  increasingly  large  numbers,  it  became  evident 
that  a  more  complete  organization  should  be  effected,  with  the  result 
that  the  courses  were  grouped  as  separate  schools,  such  additional 
courses  being  offered  as  would  complete  the  curricula  of  the  several 
schools. 

The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898,  was  incorporated  in  1904 
v/ith  degree  granting  power.  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
founded  in  1907,  was  incorporated  in  1911,  with  the  right  to  grant  the 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science  degrees.  The  School 
of  Engineering  was  opened  in  1909,  and  received  in  1920  the  right  to 
grant  the  following  degrees :  Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, and  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering.  Affiliated  with  the  College 
are  the  Evening  Polytechnic  School,  the  Huntington  School  for  Boys, 
and  the  Northeastern  Preparatory  School. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

From  the  period  of  its  foundation  in  1907  until  its  incorporation  in 
1911  the  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  passed  from 
a  series  of  unrelated  short  term  evening  courses  into  a  carefully 
planned,  logical  program. 

The  first  graduating  class  was  1914.  Since  that  time  approximately 
three  hundred  graduates  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  the  Post  Graduate 
degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science. 

The  enrollment  of  the  student  body  has  progressed  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  to  a  school  which,  including  the  enrollment  in  the  divi- 
sions and  branches,  now  numbers  over  fourteen  hundred.  Sixty-six 
Certified  Public  Accountant  degrees  are  held  by  graduates  of  the 
school. 
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DIVISIONS  AND  BRANCHES 

A  Division  is  a  section  of  the  College  conducted  in  a  city  which 
pledges  to  operate  the  regular  four-year  program. 

A  Branch  is  a  section  operated  in  a  city  which  pledges  one  or  two 
years  of  a  regular  four-year  program  but  is  near  enough  to  a  division 
so  that  its  students  may  complete  the  upper  years  of  their  course  in 
the  Division  without  interfering  with  their  regular  employment. 

The  supervision  of  all  Divisions  and  Branches  is  thorough  and  ef- 
fective. The  mechanics  of  supervision  is  maintained  through  a  Re- 
gional Office. 

Divisions  have  been  established  in  the  following  cities : 
Worcester 

Organized  in  May,  1917,  this  Division  now  operates  the  full  four- 
year  course.  The  first  class  graduated  in  1920.  Freshman  year  only 
is  offered  in  the  Business  Administration  curriculums. 

Springfield 

In  May,  1919,  Springfield  Division  was  established.  Classes  opened 
the  following  September.  In  1921-1922  the  full  four-year  program 
will  be  offered.  Freshman  year  only  is  offered  in  the  Business  Ad- 
ministration curriculums. 

Bridgeport 

This  Division  was  formally  established  in  July,  1919.  This  year 
the  full  four-year  program  is  being  given.  Freshman  year  only  is 
offered  in  the  Business  Administration  curriculums. 

Providence 

The  Providence  division  was  established  in  August,  1919.  Three 
years  of  the  four-year  program  are  oflfered  in  Providence  this  year. 
The  complete  program  will  be  offered  next  year.  The  Freshman  year 
only  is  offered  in  the  Business  Administration  curriculums. 

New  Haven 

A  Board  of  Guarantors  sponsored  the  establishment  of  this  Division 
in  April,  1920.  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  offered  in  1921- 
22  in  the  Accountancy  Course  and  Freshman  year  only  in  the  Business 
Administration  curriculums. 

The  following  Branches  of  Boston  have  been  established. 
Lynn 

Established  in  January,  1920.  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
are  offered,  the  students  completing  their  Junior  and  Senior  work  in 
the  Boston  classes.  Freshman  year  only  is  offered  in  the  Business 
Administration  curriculums. 
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Cambridge 

This  Branch  was  established  in  September,  1920,  and  offers  only 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  work,  the  students  going  to  Boston  classes 
for  the  remaining  years. 

Maiden 

In  March,  1921,  this  Branch  was  officially  established.  The  Fresh- 
man year  will  be  offered  beginning  next  September. 

Newton 

Beginning  in  September  the  Freshman  year  will  be  offered.  This 
Branch  was  officially  established  in  April,  1921. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BUSINESS 

The  business  world  may  be  divided  into  five  general  functions, 
each  of  them  distinct,  and  yet  each  of  them  combining  with  the  others 
to  form  a  complete  circle  within  which  all  business  may  revolve. 

These  functions  are,  Production,  Marketing,  Finance,  Accounting 
and  Management. 

Production 

The  production  function  covers  the  purchasing  of  raw  material,  the 
handling  of  it  through  the  factory  and  its  transformation  from  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product.  Included  in  this  function  are  the 
various  phases  of  purchasing  and  receiving  goods,  stock  room  methods, 
requisitions,  planning  and  efficiency  systems,  cost  accounting,  person- 
nel management  and  industrial  organization.  Each  of  these  phases  is 
in  reality  a  specialty  by  itself  and  each  has  its  highly  trained  expert, 
but  in  all  cases  this  expert  must  supplement  his  specialized  knowledge 
by  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  other  functions  of  the  mod- 
ern factory. 

Mzirketing 

Marketing  covers  the  entire  problem  of  distribution  of  the  finished 
product  to  the  final  consumer.  It  includes  the  jobbing  trade,  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade.  It  covers  the  selling  field  from  the  department 
store  problem  to  the  traveling  salesman.  Advertising  both  direct  and 
indirect  is  a  part  of  the  marketing  function.  Transportation  and  for- 
eign trade  are  also  factors.  The  different  opportunities  in  business 
for  executives  in  each  of  these  lines  of  business  are  almost  number- 
less and  again  we  find  specialists  in  each  of  the  different  branches. 

Finance 

The  financial  field  covers  operation  and  financial  policies  of  banks., 
trust  companies,  bond  and  investment  houses.  Financial  policies  of 
corporations,  the  securing  of  capital  funds  for  the  tremendous  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  today,  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  of 
the  money  and  credits  systems,  are  all  included  under  the  financial 
functions  of  business. 

The  promotion  of  new  corporations,  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  the  valuation  of  financial  securities  are  also  included. 

The  young  man  of  today  entering  the  financial  field  may  devote  his 
energies  to  the  selling  of  financial  securities,  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
capital  for  new  enterprises,  or  to  the  stricter  lines  of  bank  operations. 
Opportunities  for  specialization  appear  in  each  branch. 
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Accounting 

The  present  day  conditions  of  competition  make  necessary  the  most 
careful  study  of  the  operations  of  a  business  with  a  view  to  ehminat- 
ing  waste  and  fixing  prices  at  the  lowest  points  consistent  with  a 
fair  profit. 

This  need  of  studying  the  conditions  of  a  business  has  brought  for- 
ward the  accountant  with  his  threefold  duties : — 

First,  to  construct  a  system  for  recording  under  proper  classifications 
the  business  operations  of  a  firm. 

Second,  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  these  records  as  a  check  against 
carelessness  and  fraud,  and  to  present  the  recorded  facts  in  such 
form  as  to  show  the  financial  conditions  of  the  business,  its  sources 
of  profits  and  losses. 

Third,  to  advise  as  to  ways  and  means  by  which  the  financial  con- 
dition may  be  bettered,  the  profits  increased  and  the  losses  elimin- 
ated. 

The  climax  of  these  threefold  duties  comes  in  the  last  item, — that 
is,  in  the  ways  and  means  of  bettering  business  conditions.  This 
calls,  not  only  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  the  first  two  duties 
require,  but  also  for  a  further  broad  knowledge  of  industrial  and 
financial  conditions  upon  which  recommendation  may  be  based. 

As  a  consultant,  the  accountant  also  renders  great  service  in  cases 
calling  for  the  valuation  of  assets  and  the  preparation  of  reports  con- 
cerning the  real  standing  of  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  prospec- 
tive investors,  bankers  and  creditors.  The  present  intricacies  of  the 
State  and  Federal  tax  laws  require  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
the  service  of  trained  accountants. 

The  growing  custom  on  the  part  of  banks  to  require  a  certified  bal- 
ance sheet  before  extending  loans  to  a  firm  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
a  proper  system  of  records  and  accounts  and  gives  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  within  the  next  few  years  a  concern  which  has  not  such 
a  system  will  be  unable  to  obtain  proper  credit  facilities  with  the  banks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  accountants,  the  professional  public  ac- 
countant, and  the  accountant  who  is  employed  by  a  particular  firm. 
The  public  accountant  serves  a  considerable  number  of  clients  in  his 
accounting  capacity  exactly  as  a  lawyer  represents  his  clients  in  legal 
matters.  The  private  accountant  belongs  to  the  staff  of  a  business 
house  and  renders  service  to  his  employer  only.  Either  branch  of 
accountancy  offers  an  ever   increasing  opportunity   for  the   properly 

trained  man. 
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Management 

The  management  division,  as  its  name  indicates,  deals  with  man- 
agerial ability  and  executive  capacity.  It  produces  leaders  in  such 
lines  as  Office  Manager,  Personnel  Manager,  Corporation  Secretary, 
and  in  other  positions  where  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  business 
conditions  and  the  ability  to  handle  a  large  clerical  force  are  more 
necessary  than  the  technical  education  required  of  other  specialists. 
Very  few  businesses  today  are  without  Office  Managers,  and  this  field 
alone  offers  a  very  attractive  opportunity  for  the  man  who  has  the 
qualifications  of  a  leader. 
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THE  FOUR- YEAR  CURRICULUMS  IN  ACCOUNTANCY  AND 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  in  outlining  its  curriculum  in 
accountancy  and  in  business  administration,  has  kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  its  graduates  must  be  able  to  make  practical  application  of 
the  subjects  they  have  studied  while  in  school.  The  curriculums  are, 
therefore,  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  throughout  the  entire 
curriculum  a  requirement  of  fundamental  subjects  for  developing  busi- 
ness judgment,  in  addition  to  the  specialized  subjects  which  are  neces- 
sary in  preparation  for  that  business  which  will  constitute  the  students' 
life  work. 

The  methods  of  instruction  throughout  the  courses  seek  con- 
stantly to  bring  out  the  practical  application  of  the  subjects  taught. 
The  student  of  accountancy  is  constantly  required  to  perform  prac- 
tical business  problem  work  both  in  class  and  at  home,  thus  learning 
the  actual  workings  of  accountancy  principles  in  business. 

These  problems  consist  of  exercises  in  making  financial  statements, 
adjusting  and  closing  entries,  writing  up  entire  sets  of  books,  devis- 
ing accounting  systems  and  audit  reports,  and  in  making  up  working 
papers.  Problems  from  the  standard  Certified  Public  Accountant 
examinations  are  used  continually  throughout  the  courses. 

In  the  business  administration  curriculums,  the  same  effort  is  made 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  practical  application  of  the  subjects 
taught.  The  Business  English  course  is  founded  directly  on  spoken 
and  written  English  as  used  in  commercial  transactions.  The  Law 
course  is  full  of  illustrations  of  business  transactions.  The  course 
in  Principles  of  Business  studies  business  first  from  the  point  of 
view  of  organization  and  later  from  the  point  of  view  of  econom- 
ics. The  Business  Analysis  course  dissects  the  different  functions  of 
business  and  studies  the  parts  which  make  up  the  whole.  The  more 
advanced  business  administration  courses  are  conducted  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  business  use  of  the  subject  taught. 

The  Accountancy  Curriculum 

This  is  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science.     Its  object  is  twofold: — 

First,  to  give  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  examination  for 
Certified  Public  Accountant  by  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants. The  Institute  examination  has  been  adopted  as  standard  by 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  and  successful  candidates  in  this  ex- 
amination are  nominated  for  appointments  as  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, by  the   examination   boards   of   the   different   states.      The 
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course  prepares  for  the  state  examinations  where  these  are  still  given 
independently  of  the  Institute  examination. 

Second,  to  provide  a  proper  training  for  the  accountant  who  prefers 
to  enter  business  rather  than  to  become  a  professional  Public  Account- 
ant. Such  a  man  needs  the  same  foundational  and  technical  training 
in  order  to  serve  his  employer  successfully. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Accounting  101-2  (Elements  of  Accounting) 

Law  112  (Contracts  and  Agency) 

English  135  (Business  English) 

SECOND  YEAR 
Accounting  201-2  (Partnership,    Manufacturing  and    Cor- 

poration Accounting) 
Law  211  (Partnership  and  Corporation) 

Finance  132  (Principles  of  Economics) 

THIRD  YEAR 

Accounting  301-2  (Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Accounting  303-4  (System  Building) 

Law  312  (Sales,     Negotiable     Instruments,     Real 

Estate,   Probate,  Bankruptcy) 
Finance  321  -—  (Corporation  Finance) 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Accounting  401-2  (Cost  Accounting) 

Accounting  403-4  (Auditing) 

Accounting  406  (Mathematics  of  Accounting) 

Administration  340  (Office  Organization) 

Administration  449  (Factory  Organization) 

Students  outside  of  Boston  should  refer  to  pages  11  and  12  or  consult  the 
Director  to  determine  how  much  of  this  program  is  offered  in  their  division  or 
branch. 

2fote. — Course   numbers  refer   to   outlines   of   courses  beginning   on   page   25. 

Business  Administration  Curriculums 

These  are  four-year  curriculums  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science.  Each  commences  with  a  study  of  business 
fundamentals  and  later  offers  opportunity  for  specialization  in  the 
different  groupings  tabulated  below. 

During  the  year  1921-22  the  courses  indicated  by  stars  (*)  will  be 
given  in  Boston.  Other  courses  will  be  added  each  year  until  the  full 
four-year  courses  are  in  operation.  The  right  is  reserved  to  amend  or 
alter  the  courses  as  the  demands  of  the  school  and  as  business  con- 
ditions may  require. 

Students  outside  of  Boston  should  refer  to  pages  11  and  12  or  con- 
sult the  Director  to  determine  how  much  of  this  program  is  offered  in 
the  division  or  branch  in  their  city. 
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PRODUCTION 
First  Year 

^Principles  of  Business  131  *Principles  of  Business  132 

♦Business  English  135  *Commercial  Law  112 

♦Industrial  Analysis  133  *Business  Psychology  134 

Second  Year 
Managerial  Accounting  203  Managerial   Accounting  204 

Planning  and  Organizing  (Industrial)     Planning  and  Organizing   (Commercial) 

231  _  232 

♦Commercial  Law  211  ^Commercial  Law  312 

Third   Year 
Analysis  of  Cost  Factors  305  Merchandising  332 

♦Business  Finance  321  Personnel  Management  334 

Business  Statistics  323  Purchasing  336 

Fourth   Year 
♦Credits  and  Collections  431,  Foreign     *Credits  and  Collections  432 
Trade  433,  or  Transportation  435  Foreign   Trade   434,    *Office   Organiza- 

tion 340 
Management  Engineering  437  Management  Engineering  438 

Production  Management  439  Production  Management  440 

MARKETING 
First   Year 

♦Principles  of  Business  131  ♦Principles  of  Business  132 

♦Business  English  135  ♦Commercial  Law  112 

♦Industrial  Analysis  133  ♦Business   Psychology  134 

Second  Year 
Managerial  Accounting  203  Managerial  Accounting  204 

Planning  and  Organizing  (Industrial)     Planning  and  Organizing  (Commercial) 

231  232 

♦Commercial  Law  211  ♦Commercial  Law  312 

Third  Year 
Analysis  of  Cost  Factors  305  Merchandising  332 

♦Business  Finance  321  Personnel  Management  334 

♦Principles  of  Salesmanship  331  Salesmanagership  441 

Fourth   Year 
♦Credits  and  Collections  431,  Foreign    ♦Office    Organization    340,    ♦Credits    and 

Trade  433,  or  Transportation  435  Collections  432,  Foreign  Trade  434 

Management  Engineering  437  Management  Engineering  438 

Business    Statistics    323,    ♦Advertising    Insurance    448,    Transportation     (cont.) 
447  436,  Investments  and  Bonds  342,  ♦Ad- 

vanced Advertising  448 

FINANCE 

First   Year 

♦Principles  of  Business  131  ♦Principles  of  Business  132 

♦Business  English  135  ♦Commercial  Law  112 

♦Industrial  Analysis  133  ♦Business  Psychology  134 

Second  Year 
Managerial  Accounting  203  Managerial  Accounting  204 

Planning  and  Organizing  231  Planning  and  Organizing  232 

♦Commercial  Law  211  ♦Commercial  Law  312 

Third   Year 
Foreign  Exchange  333,  or  Business        ♦Office  Organization  340 

Statistics  323 
♦Business  Finance  321  Personnel  Management  334 

Banks  and  Banking  Systems  335  Investments  and  Bonds  342 

Fourth   Year 
Foreign  Trade  433,  ♦Credits  and  Col-     Foreign  Trade  434 

lections  431  or  Transportation  435 
Management  Engineering  437  Management  Engineering  438 

Business  Barometrics  445  Business  Barometrics  446 

Note. — Course   numbers   refer   to   outlines   of   courses   beginning   on   page   25. 
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♦Principles  of  Business  131 
♦Business  English  135 
♦Industrial  Analysis  133 

Managerial  Accounting  203 
Planning  and  Organizing  231 
♦Commercial  Law  211 

Analysis  of  Cost  Factors  306 

♦Business  Finance  321 
Business  Statistics  323 


MANAGEMENT 
First  Year 

♦Principles  of  Business  132 

♦Commercial  Law  112 

♦Business  Psychology  134 
Second  Year 

Managerial  Accounting  204 

Planning  and  Organizing  232 

♦Commercial  Law  312 
Third  Year 

Merchandising  332  or  ♦Office  Organiza- 
tion 340 

Personnel  Management  334 

Charts  and  Graphs  344 
Fourth    Year 


♦Credits  and  Collections  431,  Foreign 
Trade      433,      Transportation      435, 
Banks  and  Banking  Systems  335 
Management  Engineering  437 
♦Salesmanship   331,    ♦Advertising  447, 
Foreign  Exchange  332 


♦Office  Organization  340,  Merchandising 
332,  ♦Credits  and  Collections  432, 
Foreign  Trade  (cont.)  434 

Management  Engineering  438 

♦Advanced  Advertising  448,  Insurance 
450,  Investments  and  Bonds  342,  Pur- 
chasing 336 


Note. — Course  numbers  refer  to  outlines  of  courses  beginning  on  page  25. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

A.    Regular   Students 

1 .    Academic    Preparation 

Graduates  from  accredited  high  schools  and  applicants  who  present 
proper  evidence  of  having  received  fifteen  academic  units  may  be 
admitted  as  regular  students. 

Credit  for  these  units  may  be  secured  by  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate from  an  approved  preparatory  school  or  by  passing  special  exam- 
inations given  by  Northeastern  Preparatory  School. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  school,  conditions  may  be  allowed  in  not 
more  than  three  units.  In  such  cases  the  conditions  must  be  removed 
before  the  student  may  enter  the  Junior  year. 

The  fifteen  academic  units  must  conform  to  the  following  list: 

Required   Units 

Mathematics   (including  Algebra,  Geometry,  Bookkeeping, 

or   Commercial  Arithmetic   2^^ 

Economics,  Government  or  U.  S.  History 1 

English    3 

Elective  Units 

(8^  Units  Required) 

Advanced    Composition    V2 

Algebra     1  or  IJ^ 

Ancient  History   1 

Biology 1 

Bookkeeping     1 

Business   English    J^  or  1 

Chemistry    1 

Commercial  Arithmetic    V2 

Commercial  Geography    Vi 

English     1 

European   History    1 

French    1  to  3 

German    1  to  0 

Geometry,  Plane  1 

Geometry,  Solid    V2 

Physical   Geography    /4 

Italian     2 

Latin 1  to  4 

Logic    V2 

Mechanical   Drawing    1 

Physics     1 

Physiology    Vi 

Public  Speaking   Yi 

Russian    2 

Shorthand   (100  words  a  minute)    1 

Spanish    2  or  3 

Trigonometry     V2 

Typewriting  (40  words  a  minute)    Vi 

Penmanship    V^ 

Commercial  Law    V^. 
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B.  Special  Students 

(Not  Candidates  for  the  Degree.) 

Men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  who  show 
evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  certain  of  the  courses  offered  by  the 
school,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  without  certificate  or 
examination.  Such  students  cannot  be  considered  candidates  for 
the  degree  whether  or  not  they  eventually  complete  all  of  the  required 
courses. 

This  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  the  mature  man  who  has  been 
in  business  several  years,  but  who  has  never  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  who  has  realized  the  necessity  of  further  education  in 
business  if  he  desires  to  progress.  The  school  welcomes  such  men 
and  offers  them  every  chance  to  select  courses  to  meet  their  particular 
requirements. 

C.  Advanced  Credit 

1.  By  Transfer  From   Other  Schools  of  College   Grade 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  accredited  institutions  of 
college  grade  will  be  given  credit  for  such  work  in  this  school  upon 
presenting  proper  evidence  that  it  was  successfully  completed  and 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

2.  By  Exasminalion 

Regular  or  conditioned  students  ^vho  come  to  the  school  with  un- 
usual preparation  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  Freshman  year  may 
obtain  credit  for  such  subjects  toward  their  degrees  upon  passing 
proper  examinations.  The  examination  in  each  case  will  be  similar 
to  that  required  of  men  who  have  completed  the  same  subject  in  the 
regular  courses  in  the  school.  It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  com- 
plete the  regular  work  of  the  school  in  three  years  if  he  should  pass 
examinations  in  all  of  the  Freshman  subjects. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  examinations  to  remove  conditions 
and  examinations  for  advanced  credit.  The  same  examinations  may 
not  be  used  for  both  purposes. 

Examinations  for  advanced  standing  will  be  held  during  weeks  of 
June  6  and  Sept.  12. 

D.  Enrollment  in  Classes 
The  filling  out  of  an  enrollment  blank  is  understood  to  indicate  the 
student's  intention  to  complete  all  of  the  courses  listed  on  the  blank. 
Students  who  find  it  impossible  to  complete  a  full  year's  course,  should 
obtain  from  the  school  office  official  forms  for  withdrawal,  in  order 
to  avoid  liability  for  further  payments  of  tuition. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    PROMOTION 

In  order  to  entitle  a  student  to  promotion  to  the  next  higher  class 
he  must  complete  all  of  the  required  problem  work,  as  well  as  the 
final  examination,  in  each  course.  Students  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
School,  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  the  next  higher  class 
subject  to  a  condition  in  one  subject  but  this  condition  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  student  may  be  again  promoted.  No  student  may 
be  promoted  to  the  senior  year  until  all  conditions  have  been  removed. 

The  responsibility  for  removing  conditions  is  upon  the  student.  He 
is  required  to  ascertain  when  and  how  the  condition  may  be  removed. 
A  charge  of  $2.00  is  made  for  each  make-up  examination  taken  to 
remove  conditions. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

a.  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  have  completed  all  the  term  work  and  examina- 
tions prescribed  during  the  regular  courses  with  a  grade  of  60  per 
cent.,  (D)  or  higher,  subject  to  the  special  rules  regarding  attendance. 

b.  For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its  equivalent 
from  an  approved  school  of  Accountancy  or  Business  Administra- 
tion. In  addition  they  are  required  to  fulfill  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  To  attend  classes  during  the  period  of  four  hours  per  week 
through  two  years. 

2.  To  pursue  seminar  courses,  as  specified  by  the  school,  equiva- 
lent to  two  hours  of  class  recitation  per  week  through  two  years. 

3.  To  pass  with  distinction  an  examination  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  and  the  Dean,  to  be  held  in  Boston  at  least 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  degree:  such  examinations 
to  be  on  courses  approved  by  the  Committee. 

4.  To  write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  words 
upon  a  subject  specified  by  the  school.  Before  the  thesis  is  written 
a  rough  outline  covering  the  main  topics  must  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. The  final  thesis  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Faculty. 

c.  Honorary  Distinction 

Two  honorary  distinctions  are  granted  at  the  time  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 
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With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  required  work 
with  an  average  of  95  per  cent,  or  better. 

With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  required  work  with  an 
average  of  85  per  cent,  or  better. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  honors,  all  subjects  must  have  been  com- 
pleted within  the  normal  limits  of  the  course. 

TUITION  FEES 

Tuition  Rates  for  New  Students 

(Applies  to  all  students  pursuing  a  full  years  schedule  and  enrolling 

for  first  time.) 


Date  Payable 
On  enrolling 
On  entrance 
Dec.  1,  1921 
Feb.  1,  1922 

Application  fee 
First  tuition  payment 
Second  tuition  payment 
Third  tuition  payment 

Class  Students 

First  tuition  payment 
Second  tuition  payment 
Third  tuition  payment 

Amount 
$5.00 
35.00 
35.00 
30.00 

Tuition  Rates  for  Upper 
Sophomore  Year 

Date  Payable 
On  entrance 
Dec.  1,  1921 
Feb.  1,  1922 

$105.00 

Amount 

$35.00 

35.00 

30.00 

$100.00 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Owing  to  different  tuition  rates  for  these  years  and  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  all  cities,  students  will  be  notified  from  the  School 
office  as  to  the  amount  of  their  tuition. 

For  students  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time,  there  is  an 
application  fee  of  $5.00  to  be  paid  upon  enrollment.  This  fee  is  paid 
but  once  by  any  student,  is  not  included  in  the  tuition  price  for  any 
course,  and  is  not  returnable  to  the  student  under  any  circumstances, 
except  where  the  school  rejects  an  application,  in  which  case  one  half 
of  the  fee  will  be  returned. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10  is  charged  in  the  Senior  year.  This  is  in 
additToh  to  th(F  regular^  tuition  charge. 

All  students  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
tuition  fees  in  regular  courses  include  a  one  year's  membership.  In 
the  case  of  students  taking  special  courses  the  membership  fee  is  not 
included  and  must  be  paid  in  addition. 

Special  students  whose  tuition  fee  is  $35.00,  or  less,  are  expected 
to  make  full  payment  at  the  time  of  registration.  Where  the  tuition 
for  special  courses  exceeds  this  amount,  $35.00  is  to  be  paid  upon  regis- 
tration and  the  balance  on  December  1  (first  semester  courses)  or  April 
1  (second  semester  courses), 
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Refunds 

As  instruction  and  accommodations  are  provided  on  a  yearly  basis, 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  College  has  ruled  as  follows: 

A.  Applications  for  refunds  must  be  presented  within  sixty  days 
after  withdrawal  from  the  school  and  must  be  upon  official  forms 
obtainable  at  the  school  office. 

B.  Credits  and  refunds  will  be  granted  only  as  stated  below: 

1.  If  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  application  meet  with  the  ap- 

proval of  the  committee,  the  unused  portion  of  the  tuition 
paid  by  the  applicant  may  be  placed  in  suspense  and  used  at 
some  future  time  by  the  applicant  to  apply  upon  tuition  in 
any  school  in  Northeastern  College,  provided  it  is  used  within 
two  years. 

2,  Cash  refunds  may  be  granted  only  in  cases  in  which  students 

are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal  illness. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  cer- 
tificate from  a  physician. 

REGISTRATION 

Classes  start  Monday  evening,  September  26th. 

Students  should  register  not  later  than  Saturday,  September  24th. 

a.  By  Mail 

Students  may  enroll  by  mail  for  either  regular  or  special  courses. 
A  form  of  application  will  be  sent  on  request.  This  method  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  means  of  avoiding  the  rush  of  applicants  who 
wait  until  the  last  day  to  register. 

In  the  case  of  students  enrolling  for  the  first  time,  the  application 
fee  of  $5.00  must  be  received  before  the  application  can  be  accepted. 
(See  Tuition  Fees,  page  23). 

b.  At  the  School   Office 

Applicants  may  register  at  the  school  office  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  at  any  time  after  September  12.  Registration  should  be 
made  not  later  than  September  24,  in  order  that  the  applicant  may 
attend  the  opening  classes  on  the  26th. 

Prospective  students  are  required  to  confer  with  an  officer  of  the 
school  before  making  a  final  decision  as  to  the  courses  they  wish  to 

pursue. 
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DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Accounting  101-2  (Entire  Year) 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  the  four-year  course. 
It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  theory  and 
practice  and  may  be  taken  with  profit  by  beginners  and  those  having  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Commencing  with  the  most  simple  proposition  in  double 
entry  bookkeeping,  it  concludes  with  work  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  ordin- 
ary bookkeeper.  A  large  amount  of  home  work  is  given,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  problems  in  class. 

Theory  of  Accounts 

Theory  of  debit  and  credit  as  applied  to  the  ledger;  use  of  the  journal;  post- 
ing from  the  journal  to  the  ledger;  the  trial  balance  and  its  errors;  functions  of 
accounts ;  profit  and  loss  statement ;  the  balance  sheet,  what  it  shows  and  how 
to  read  it.  Division  of  journal  into  cash  book,  sales  book,  purchase  book  and 
general  journal;  percentage,  interest  and  discount;  turnover.  Negotiable  paper; 
practice  in  making  notes,  drafts  and  checks;  reconciliation  of  bank  statement 
with  check  book  balance,  controlling  accounts. 

Practical  Accounting 

Problems  performed  in  class  consisting  of  trial  balances,  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets,  closing  entries  for  single  proprietorships  and  partner- 
ships; working  sheets  and  goodwill;  adjusting  entries  for  depreciation,  reserves, 
obsolescence,  deferred  charges  to  profit  and  loss  and  expense  distribution. 

A  complete  set  of  single  proprietorship  books  including  banking  operations. 
Admission  of  a  partner  and  complete  set  of  partnership  books. 

Accounting  201-2  (Entire  Year) 

This  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  101-2.    Problems  and  sets  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  and  practices  in  Single  Entry,  Partnership,  and  Corporation 
are  assigned  for  home  work.    Class  lectures  cover  the  theory  of  these  subjects. 
Single  Entry 

Set  to  be  worked.    Problems  in  making  financial  statements  from  single  entry 
books. 
Partnership 

Organization;   admission  of  a  partner;  good-will;  adjustment  of  capital  ac- 
count; insurance  on  a  partner's  life;  division  of  profits;  sale  as  a  going  concern; 
dissolution ;   liquidation.     Set  to  be  worked,  covering  the  above  principles  and 
including  depreciation  and  adjusting  entries. 
Corporation 

State  laws  relating  to  business  corporations;  organization;  kinds  of  stock; 
books  and  records ;  distinctive  corporation  accounts ;  treasury  stock ;  dividends ; 
incorporating  a  going  concern ;  bond  issues ;  bond  premiums  and  discount ;  bond 
interest ;  sinking  funds ;  redemption  of  bonds ;  surplus  and  reserve  funds ;  cor- 
poration statements.  Set  to  be  worked  covering  the  above  principles  with  adjust- 
ing entries. 

Distinctive  manufacturing  accounts;  manufacturing  statements;  consolidated 
balance  sheet ;  receivership  and  bankruptcy ;  reorganization ;  dissolution  of  a 
corporation. 

Accounting  301-2   (Advanced  Accounting  Problems — Entire  Year) 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  discussions  on  the  ac- 
counting principles  involved  in  problems  selected  from  past  C.P.A.  examinations. 
It  is  intended  as  a  preparatory  course  for  the  C.P.A.  examinations  as  well  as  a 
further  study  of  advanced  accounting. 

Review  of  Classification  of  Accounts ;  Form  and  Arrangement  of  Statements ; 
Partnership  Organization;  Settlements  and  Adjustments;  Advanced  Corpora- 
tion Exercises  including  Organization,  Bond  Issues  and  Sinking  Funds ;  Con- 
solidations ;  Holding  Companies ;  Re-organization ;  Accounting  for  Trustees  and 
Executives;  Branch  Houses;  Foreign  Exchange;  Receivership  and  Bankruptcy; 
Realization  and  Liquidation  Accounts ;  Manufacturing  and  Cost  Accounts ;  Special 
Investigation ;  Theory  Quizzes  from  recent  C.PA.  Examinations. 
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Accounting  303-4  (System  Building — Entire  Year) 

General  Problems  in  Designing  and  In -tailing  Sytems ;  Preliminary  Investiga- 
tion ;  Commercial  Papers ;  Rulings ;  Auto  Sales  Company — General  Conditions 
and  Plan  of  Operation ;  Forms,  Assets  and  Liabilities,  Income  Accounts,  Ex- 
pense Accounts ;  Grocery  Company — Forms,  Assets  and  Liabilities,  Income 
Accounts,  Expense  Accounts ;  Club  set — general  plan,  Forms,  Assets  and  Lia- 
bilities, Income  Accounts,  Expense  Accounts ;  Leather  Company — ^general  plan ; 
Institutional  Accounting;  General  Plan  of  Hospital  Accounts,  Forms,  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  Operating  Accounts,  Reports. 
Accounting  401-2   (Cost  Accounting — Entire  Year) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  prin- 
ciples relating  to  the  design  of  accounting  systems  for  manufacturing  concerns, 
with  special  references  to  the  finding  of  production  costs.  All  systems  used  for 
instruction  purposes  are  drawn  from  current  practice. 

Relation  of  Cost  Accounting  to  General  Accounting;  Advantages  of  a  Cost 
System ;  Classification  of  Costs ;  Establishing  a  Cost  Basis ;  Methods  of  Con- 
trolling Cost ;  Records ;  Departmentalization ;  Order  Systems ;  Purchase  and  Re- 
ceiving Records  ;  Stock  Records ;  Requisitions ;  Ordering  Quantities ;  Inventories  ; 
Pay-roll ;  Calculation  and  application  of  Departmental  Burden  Rates ;  Distribu- 
tion of  Expense  Accounts;  Tyi>es  of  Cost  Systems;  Defective  Work  Losses; 
Absorbing  Burden  Rates ;  Graphic  Production  Control ;  Relation  of  Cost  Ac- 
counting to  Management. 
Accounting  403-4   (Auditing — Entire  Year) 

The  course  deals  with  Auditing  problems  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises.  It  is  a  combination  of  lectures,  quizzes,  and  problem 
work,  the  problems  being  based  upon  C.  P.  A.  questions. 

Balance  Sheet  Audits ;  Complete  Audits ;  Continuous  Audits ;  Special  exam- 
inations ;  The  Audit  of  Balance  Sheet  Accounts ;  The  Audit  of  Expense  Ac- 
counts;  Analysis  of  Accounts;  The  Mechanical  Work  of  Auditing;  Special  Types 
of  Business  including  mercantile,  manufacturing,  insurance,  financial  institutions, 
clubs,  insurance  companies,  etc. ;  The  Preparation  of  Audit  Programs  and  Audit 
Reports. 
Accounting  406  (Mathematics  of  Accounting — Half  Year) 

Simple  Interest ;  Bank  Discount,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Accounts ;  a 
brief  study  of  Logarithms ;  Compound  Interest  and  Present  Worth ;  Annuities 
Certain ;  Bonds ;  Price  to  Yield  a  Given  Rate  When  Price  is  Given ;  Optional 
Redemption ;  Serial  Bonds ;  Valuation  of  Assets ;  Perpetuities ;  Cost  of  Increas- 
ing the  Life  of  an  Asset ;  Amortization ;  Sinking  Funds ;  Depreciation ;  Wearing 
Value  of  an  Asset;  Composite  Life  of  a  Plant;  Certain  Problems  in  Life  In- 
surance and  Fire  Insurance.  There  will  be  also  a  discussion  of  Graphs ;  the 
use  of  the  Slide  Rule ;  and  Foreign  Exchange. 
Law  112  (Half  Year) 
Contracts 

Classification  of  Contracts;  Offer  and  Acceptance;  Validity  of  Assent;  Con- 
sideration ;    Legality ;   Form  ;    Construction ;    Operation ;    Discharge. 

Agency 

Definition    and    Distinction ;    Appointments ;    Ratification ;    Mutual    rights    and 
duties ;  Authority ;  Liability  to  third  parties ;  Termination  of  Agency. 
Law  211    (Half  Year) 
Partnership 

Definition  and  General  Nature ;  Partnership  Contract ;  Firm  Name ;  Capital 
and  Property;  Mutual  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Partners;  The  Partnership 
and  third  parties;   Dissolution  of  Partnership. 

Corporations 

Definition ;    Formation ;    Stock    and    Stockholders ;    Directors    and    Officers ; 
Powers  of  Corporations;  Foreign  Corporations;  Dissolution  of  Corporations. 
Law  312  (Half  Year) 
Sales  of  Personal  Property 

Parties;  Subject  Matter;  Price;  Form;  Warranties;  Transfer  of  Title;  Rights 
of  third  parties;  Performance  of  Contract;  Remedies  for  Breach. 
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Bills  and  Notes  .(Negotiable  Instruments  Act) 

Forms    of    Negotiable    Instruments ;    Provisions    affecting   negotiability ;    Con- 
sideration ;    Acceptor ;    Accommodation    Endorsements ;    Negotiation ;    Holder    in 
due  course ;  Presentation  for  Payment ;  Dishonor ;  Protest ;  Discharge. 
Real  Estate  and  Probate  Law 

Difference  between  Real  and  Personal  Property ;  Law  of  Fixtures ;  Estates 
in  Real  Property;  Fee  Simple;  Life  Estates;  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Remainders 
and  Reversions ;  Estates  in  Trust ;  Mortgages ;  Easements ;  Title  by  Deed ;  Title 
by  Descent  and  Devise ;  Administration  of  Estates ;   Conveyance. 

Bankruptcy 

Purpose  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law;   Acts  of   Bankruptcy;   Voluntary  and   In- 
voluntary Bankruptcy;  Receiver  and  Trustee;  Proof;  Claims;  Dividends;  Com- 
positions; Duties  and  Rights  of  a  Bankrupt;  His  Exemption;  His  Discharge. 
Finance  321    (Half  Year) 

Financial  Policy  of  Corporations.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  financial 
structure  and  financial  problems  of  business  corporations. 

Corporation  Securities — their  nature  and  classification ;  The  Promoter  and 
Investment  Banker ;  The  Launching  of  the  new  Corporation  and  the  Determina- 
tion of  its  Financial  Policy;  Investments;  The  Administration  of  Income  Ex- 
pansion; Securing  of  Additional  Capital;  Internal  Organization;  Procedure  of 
Reorganization. 
Principles  of  Business  131    (Half  Year) 

The  Science  of  Business;  The  Scientific  Method;  The  Collection  of  Facts; 
Testing  Observations;  Importance  of  analysis  of  Business  Problems;  Forms 
of  Business  Enterprises ;  Financing ;  Management ;  Wages ;  Wage  Systems ; 
The  Control  of  Labor;  Purchasing;  Selling;  Advertising;  Traffic;  Ocean 
Traffic  and  Foreign  Trade;  Credit;  Forecasting  Business  Conditions;  Banking"; 
Exchange;  Financial  Statements. 
Principles  of  Business  132  (Half  Year) 

The  Underlying  Conditions  of  National  Prosperity;  The  Primary  Factors  of 
Production;  Division  of  Labor;  Organization  of  Business;  Balancing  Productive 
Factors;  Analysis  of  productive  industries;  Money;  Banking;  Marketing;  Wage 
Questions ;  Labor  Organizations ;  Profits ;  the  Consumption  of  Wealth ;  Pub- 
lic Finance;  Taxation. 
Business  Analysis  133  (Half  Year) 

The  Activities  of  Business — purpose — classification ;  method  of  approaching 
business  problems ;  separating  problem  into  constituent  factors,  listing  factors, 
estimating  weight  of  various  factors.  Problems  of  production ;  construction 
and  equipment  of  plant ;  materials ;  labor ;  organization.  Problems  of  distribu- 
tion;  demand  creation  and  physical  suppb/;  agencies  of  demand  creation — the 
middleman — direct  sales — advertising — analysis  of  the  market — price  policies, 
Problems  of  Administration ;  plant  and  operation  policies ;  purchasing,  em- 
ployment, distribution.  Conclusion  ;  the  external  problems  of  business. 
Business  Psychology  134  (Half  Year) 

Characteristics  of  the  successful  business  executive — Physical  and  Mental; 
characteristics  to  look  for  in  hiring  and  promoting ;  mental  types-learning  by  eye, 
ear  or  action ;  development  of  each  type ;  cultivation  of  habits  of  system  in  per- 
sonal and  business  matters. 

Concentration  on  task ;  interest  as  a  means  of  concentration ;  will  power  and 
memory  cultivation. 

Preparation    for    executive   work ;    sizing   up    the   task ;    setting   the    goal    of 
accomplishment ;   planning,   scheduling   and   dispatching  the   day's   work ;   check- 
ing  up   results.     Reliable   records;    standardizing  the    day's    work;    handling    a 
clerical  staff ;  winning  co-operation. 
Business  English  135  (Half  Year) 

Business  Forms  and  Usages;  Importance  of  Correct  Forms;  Stationery;  The 
Mechanical  Make-up  of  the  Letter;  Division  of  the  Letter;  The  Body  of  the 
Letter;  The  Signature;  Official  and  Social  Forms;  Remittances;  Telegrams 
and  Cablegrams;  Business  Correspondence;  The  Essential  Qualities  of  Busi- 
ness Letters;  The  Qualities  of  a  Good  Letter;  The  Construction  of  the  Letter; 
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Routine  Letters;  Claims  and  Adjustments;  How  to  Make  a  Claim;  Simplifying 
the  Adjustment;  Collection  Letters;  General  Methods  of  Collecting  Aloney  by 
Mail;  Personal  Appeals;  Threats;  Applications  and  Recommendations;  The 
Individual  Appeal;  Applications  for  Recommended  Positions;  Unsolicited  Ap- 
plications. 
Salesmanship  331    (Half  Year) 

The  Art  of  Salesmanship;  Factors  in  Selling;  Psychology;  Standing  Out  from 
the  Crowd;  Knowing  the  Goods;  Building  the  Selling  Talk;  Proving  the  Value 
of  Goods ;  Making  the  Goods  Desirable ;  Judging  the  Customer's  Nature ;  Win- 
ning the  Customer's  Confidence;  Obtaining  an  Audience;  Arousing  the  Cus- 
tomer's Interest;  Inducing  Desire  to  Buy;  Getting  Decision  and  Action;  Handl- 
ing Objections;  Capitalizing  Sales. 
Office  Organization  340  (Half  Year) 

Principles  of  Office  Administration;  Location  and  Layout  of  Office;  Office 
Equipment;  Methodizing  the  Means  of  Communication;  Filing  Department; 
Stenographic  Department;  Methods  of  Measurement  and  Control  of  Steno- 
graphic Output;  The  Language  of  Business-Writing;  Speech  of  the  Executive; 
Review  and  Demonstration  of  Office  Equipment  and  Devices ;  Purchase  and 
Stores;  Traffic  and  Credit  Department;  Sphere  and  Control;  Work  of  Sales 
Promotion  Department  and  Advertising  Department;  Accounting  Department; 
Selection  of  the  Right  Employe;  Training  and  Education  of  Employes;  Exam- 
ination. 
Credits  and  Collections  431-2  (Entire  Year) 

Credit — What  it  is  ;  Office  Routine ;  Credit  Obligations ;  Trade  Acceptances ; 
Financial  Statements;  Sources  of  Information;  Distinguishing  Characteristics 
of  a  successful  Credit  Manager;  Collection  Correspondence;  Adjustments  and 
Causes  of  Failures;  Bankruptcy;  Credit  Insurance;  Retail  Credits;  Collection 
of  Retail  Accounts. 
Principles  of  Advertising   (Elementary)  447   (Half  Year) 

Development  of  Advertising;  Advertising  as  a  business  force;  The  Advertiser, 
the  product  and  the  consumer ;  How  the  senses  help  the  advertiser ;  How  the 
advertiser  avails  himself  of  instincts ;  The  part  in  advertising  performed  by 
imagination;  What  memory  is  and  how  it  assists  in  making  advertising  effective; 
The  state  of  mind  called  "attention";  The  efifect  of  color  and  its  use  in  adver- 
tising; The  action  of  color  in  securing  attention  to  advertising;  The  use  of 
type  in  advertising;  The  purpose  of  illustrations  and  their  preparation;  Intel- 
ligent choice  of  methods  of  illustration ;  The  Trade-Mark  as  a  standardizer  in 
quality  and  price. 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  Advertising   (Advanced)  448   (Half  Year) 

The  Advertising  Manager ;  his  preparation  and  his  duties ;  An  Advertising 
Campaign  and  what  it  involves ;  Fixing  the  Advertising  Appropriation ;  Avail- 
able Advertising  Media  and  their  profitable  uses ;  Selecting  an  Advertising 
Agency;  Getting  your  products  sold  through  advertising;  Advertising  design 
and  display;  Making  Desire  and  Habit  do  your  work  in  selling  by  advertising; 
How  to  get  crowd  to  respond;  The  necessary  elements  of  advertising  English; 
The  selection  of  the  particular  style  of  language  to  reach  a  certain  group;  The 
writing  of  letters  that  sell ;  The  ethics  of  advertising ;  Positions  in  the  advertis- 
ing world  and  how  to  obtain  them. 
Administration  449   (Factory  Organization)    (Half  Year) 

Various  types  of  organizations ;  Engineering  or  Designing  Department ;  its 
functions ;  VVorkings  of  a  Purchasing  Department ;  The  Receiving  Department ; 
Inspection  of  Purchased  product ;  The  Ordering  Department ;  The  Scheduling 
Department ;  Schedule  Boards ;  the  Duties  of  the  Follow-up  Staff ;  the  Produc- 
tion Department ;  Duties  of  Foremen  and  their  relationship  to  men  and  man- 
agement ;  the  Inspection  Department ;  the  Mechanical  Department ;  Labor ;  Cost 
Department ;  Discussion  of  overhead ;  Methods  for  distributing  burden  on  a 
man  hour  or  machine  hour  basis ;  Payroll  and  its  distribution ;  the  work  of 
the  Planning  Department;  Co-ordinating  the  work;  Stores  organization;  Per- 
petual inventory  system ;  Statistics  for  factory  executives. 

Note. — Outlines  for  the  Business  Administration  courses  which  are  not  given 
until  the  year  1922-23  or  later  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  detailed  in  the 
catalog  for  next  year. 
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Graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
1914 — ^Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


/Daniel  Asher,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Worcester 
-Thomas  H.  Burton,  Winchester 
/Einar     W.     Christenson,     C.P.A.      (N. 
H.),  Arlington  :  '/ 

George  S.   Clarkson,   C.P.A.,    (Mass.) 

Roxbury  v 

William  S.  Cooper,   Medford 
/Charles   H.   Cornell,   C.P.A.,    (Mass.) 
Chelsea 
William  B.  Cushing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorchester 
William   L.   Esterberg,   C.P.A.    (Mass.) 

Reading 
Herbert    Fallon,   Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert    C.    Eraser,    Watertown 
♦Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
yGuy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 
/Edgar   P.  Havi^es,   Roslindale 


Raymond    O.    Keating,   Woburn 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 
WilHam  J.  Lyons,   Boston 
William  J.  Magee,  C.P.A.,  (Mass.) 

Boston 
Harvard    L.    Mann,    C.P.A.,    (Mass.) 

East  Dedham 
Harold   J.    Parsons,   A.A.,   Worcester 
Abijah    Pearson,    Roxbury 
Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 
Charles     F.     Rittenhouse,     C.     P.    A., 
(Mass.   and   ^J.   H.)    Jamaica   Plain 
William    D.    Smith,    C.P.A.,    (Mass.) 

Dorchester 
Walter    F.    Spinney,    Allston 
Maurice    B.    Spinoza,    Roxbury 
<*Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 

Boston 
Robert    M.    Taylor,    West    Somerville 


1915 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


/Clarence    E.    Akerstrom,    Medford 
-Benjamin   Asher,  Worcester 
■/Robert   Bruce,   Roxbury  ..-■- 
v^Philip   F.   Clapp.    C.P.A.,    (Mass.   and 

N.   H.)    Roxbury 
^Wilfred  A.  Clark,  Medford 
/Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.,    (Mass.)    Chel- 
sea 

James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
-•^Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 

Royal     M.     Cutler,     C.P.A.,      (N.H.) 
Brockton 
vWillis      H.      Doe,      C.P.A.,      (N.H.) 

Medford 
,/Henrv    T.    Dolan,    Salem 

Clifton    W.     Gregg,    C.P.A.,     (N.H.) 

Beverly 
,  Milburn  D.  Hill,   Salem 
^Edward    I.    Hollander,    Chestnut    Hill 
..Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
vEdward    S.    Jenkins,    Quincy 
!>«*Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton 

James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett 

Martin   C.   Lee,   South  Boston 

John  C.  Lord,  Brookline 


A'lyron    F.    Lord,    Dorchester 
i^rank    L.    McCarthy,    Arlington 
;^dwin    E.    McConnell,    C.P.A.,    (N.H.) 
Hyde    Park 
/Ralph    C.    MacDonald,   Walpole 

V  William    A.    Mansfield,    Somerville 
r-Lester    C.    Nutting,    West   Roxbury 

-Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
^James  C.  Purinton,  Beverly 
,  Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 

V  James    F.    Rockett,    Boston 
^William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
vDale    M.    Spark,    C.P.A.,    (Mass.) 

Dorchester 
■/Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
HFrank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston     , 
-Dana    S.    Sylvester,    LL.B.,    Brookline 
William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence      ; 
v*Earle  P.  Tyler,  Everett 
Bruce  R.  Ware,  C.P.A.,   (N.H.)   New- 
ton 
y'Leo  Wasserman.  C.P.A.,  (Mass.)  Rox- 
bury 
vWilliam   H.   Wheeler.    Somerville 
,Carl    W._  Wright,    C.P.A.,     (Mass.) 
Somerville 


1915 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 


William    S.    Cooper.    B.C.S.,    Medford 
Charles    H.    Cornell,    B.C.S.,    C.P.A., 

Chelsea 
Herbert    Fallon.    B.C.S..    D.orches,ter 
Harry  J.  Ferngold,  B.C.S.,  East  Bos- 
ton 
Herbert     C.     Eraser,     B.C.S.,     Water- 
town 
Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  B.C.S.,  Winthrop 


•Deceased. 


William  J.   Lyons,    B.C.S.,    Boston 
/Harvard     L.     Mann,     B.C.S.,     C.P.A., 

East  Dedham 
/Isaac   Rich.   B  C.S..   Roxbury 
-William    D.    Smith,    B.C.S.,    C.P.A., 

Dorchester 
Maurice    B.    Spinoza,    B.C.S.,    Rox- 

burv 
♦Charles    E.    Stearns,    B.C.S.,    C.P.A., 
Boston 
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1916 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


v/john    B.    Andrews,    South    Framing- 

/    ham 

•^Herbert  J.  Sail,  S.B.,  Lowell 
/Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
V  James   P.  Dillon,   South   Braintree 
v'Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.  Boston 

Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 

Harry  I.  Kessler,  Roxbury 

Charles  Lee,  East  Boston 
■'Joseph  Levine,  C.P.A.   (Mass.),  Dor- 
chester 
s'Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 


'  Frederick  C.   Rivinius,   East  Weymouth 
Clarence   E.   Rosen,   C.P.A.    (Mass.  and 

N.H.),  Jamaica  Plain 
-'Joseph  S.  Snow,  Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,' Revere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William    H.   Walpole,   Winthrop 
v4^7ardner  B.  Wardwell,   C.P.A.    (Mass.), 

Melrose 
,  Charles  A.  Wight,  Jr.,  C.P.A.    (Mass.), 
Cambridge 


1916 — Master  of  Comimercial  Science 


Robert  Bruce,   B.C.S.,  Roxbury 


Herbert    L.    Perry,   B.C.S.,    West    Som- 
erville 


1917 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


^Max  Abelman,  Roxbury 

Walter  G.  Ambrose,  Boston 

Paul  A.  Anderson,   Dorchester 

Hyman  Berkowitz,  Roxbury 

Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 

Samuel  Bischoff,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Dor- 
chester 

Elbridge  A.   Bollong,  C.P.A.    (Mass. 

^and  N.  H.),  Allston 

Charles  L  Boynton,  Boston 

Benjamin  G.  Brooker,  C.P.A.  (N.H.), 
Dorchester 

Geor'ge  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 

Richard  B.  Capstick,  Auburndale 
.  Benjamin  A.   Carlson,  Allston 
■  Henry  I.  F.  Carney,  Somerville 

Carlton  N.  Chandler,  Marion,  Ohio 
^Wilhc^m  F.  Chaplin,  Cambridge 
v'ira  M.  Conant,  A.B.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and 
N'.H.',-,  Boston 

Michael  Ldelstein,  Boston 
.  John    C.     Farrington,     C.P.A.     (N.H.), 
Lowell 

V  Paul   Fishman,   Roxburv 

,,  James  J.  Fox,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and  N.H.), 

Boston 
Cbprles  Gale.  C.P.A.   (Mass.  and  N.H.). 

Dorchester 
^Tack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
v^ James  A.  Grant,  Lowell 

V  Clifford  E.  Guild,  Mansfield 

/Fred  D.  Harrington,  C.P.A.,   (Mass.), 
Somerville 


^fBnger    E.     Hartline,    Washington, 

/D.C. 
\Jbimon  Helman,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Dor- 
/  Chester 

'.'Walter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
.George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston 
Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  C.P.A.  (N.H.), 

Cambridge 
James      T.      Johnson,      Jr.,      C.P.A. 

(Mass.),  Waltham 
/Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
"Reuben  Kaplan,  Boston 
'Max  Katz,  Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
"^'Charles  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
,  Elmer     A.     Merriam,     LL.B.,     West 

Roxbury 
/Robert  Pillow,  Allston 
*Abraham    N.    Radler,    C.P.A.    (N.H.), 

Dorchester 
John  A.  Ryan.  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Lynn 
James    A.,   Saunders,    C.P.A.     (Mass.), 

Brighton 
•Louis  L  Shulinski,  Worcester 
.Nathaniel    F.    Silsbee,    C.P.A.     (N.H.), 

Dorchester 
^Stanton  S.  Skolfield.  Boston 
.Samuel    T.    Stone,    C.P.A.     (Mass.    and 

N.H.)."  Roxbury 
.Francis    B.    Southwick.    C.PA.    (N.H.). 

Waban 
-Warren  E.  Wescott.  Melro.<^e 
.Herbert  F.  Whitm-ore.  Arlington  Heights 


'Deceased. 
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\'0l8 — ^Bachelor  of  Comtnerciai  Science 

Reginald    Amb.ack,    C.P.A.     (N.H.),  /  Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 


Roxbury 
iA.brahain  Annapolsky,  Winthrop 
/Walter  H.  Apperson,  Medford 
/Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
vLouis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brundage,  Salem 
Clarence  G.  Chapin,  Cambridge 
Ernest  R.  Ciriack,  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  B,  Cohen,  C.P.A.  (Mass.  and 
N.H.),  Worcester 
■>/ Dennis  P.  Crimmins,  Worcester 
vPaul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
'/Percy  E.  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.  Dempsey,  Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  W.  Somerville 
vFrank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Ctr. 
vJames  O.  Foss,  Boston 
v'Louis  Friedman,  Worcester 
v^jeorge  Hansen,  Dorchester 
v'Maxwell  Harris,  Dorchester 
V*W.  Clark  Haywood,  Salem 
v'Irving   E.    Heymer,    C.P.A.    (N.H.), 

Auburndale 
'/Joseph  Hinchey,  Melrose 
Philip  Isenman,  Maiden 
,  Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 
'•'^Albert  A.  Lappin,  Dorchester 
"''  Vv/'illiam  W.  Lee,  Danvers 
■'"Edward     J.     McDevitt,     Jr.,     C.P.A. 

(Mass.),  Charlestown 
V Alfred  B.  Mahoney,  Somerville 
vAVplter  T-  Mahoney,  Worcester 
■n.  H.  Melzard,  Jr.,  Hyde  Park 


/Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
,/'  Leroy  C.  Murch,  Beverly 
y'  William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
•/  Walter   P.  Nichols,   Melrose 
./  Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
v'  Henry  Osberg,  Maiden 
\/Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 

V  Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 

/Ralph     W.     Peters,     CP.A.      (Mass.), 

Auburndale 
/  Warren  W.  Petrie,  Hyde  Park 
/Henry  A.  Plett,  South  Boston 
,    Leroy   A.    PruU,    CP.A.    (N.H.),    Dor- 
chester 

Neal  D.  Randall,  Melrose  Highlands 
.•Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 

Joseph  G.  Riesman,  Chelsea 

Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 

V  George  J.  Saievetz,  C.P.A.  (N.H.),  Chel- 

sea 
v'  Royal  Shawcross,  Boston 
,   William  J.  Shield,  Medford 
Herbert  W.   Simmons,   C.P.A.    (Mass.), 

Lynn 
Frank     Solomon,     C.P.A.     (Mass.     and 
N.H.),  Roxbury 

V  Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
VNathan  Stern,  Boston 

J.  H.  Stewart,  East  Boston 
Francis  F.  Vogel,  Roxbury 
George  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond   D.   Willard,   C.P.A.    (Mass.), 
Concord 
'/  Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Quincy 


Edward  F.  Messinger,  Roxbury 

1918 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 
,,    Harry  L  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 
1919 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


(John  M.  Ayer,  Brighton 

Harry  D.  Barr,  Medway 

Karl  H.  Becker,  C.P.A.   (N.H.),  Ros- 

lindale 
/Paul  G.  H.  Brueckner,  Jamaica  Plain 
/'Dennis  F.  Casey,  Dorchester 
vErnest  T.  Craig,  Brookline 
,Jeremiah  P.  Cronin,  Beverly 

Lawrence  Davis,  Roslindale 

Kenneth  T.  Dillon,   Mattapan 

.^Arthur  C.  Evert,  Chelsea 

Robert  A.  Fopiano,  Everett 

Rudolph  Gfroerer,  Dorchester 

Maurice  Goldberg,   Maiden 

Barry  J.   Goldings,   Roxbury 

Austin  D.  Hall,   Cambridge 


Samuel  A.  Kline,  Dorchester 
Benjamin  Koslofsky,  Dorchester 
Hyman  Landsman,  Chelsea 

.John  M.  Lund,  Roxbury 

John  F.  McDevitt,  Charlestown 

-  Thomas  A.  Milne.  Arlington 

V  Edward  P.  Mock,  Woburn 
,  Daniel  J.   O'Brien,   Boston 
vHarold  F.  Phillips,  Dorchester 
.'John  F.  Riordan,  Roslindale 
vMitchell  Rosenfield.  Revere 

V  Morris  Rosenthal,  Roxbury 
'.'Nathan  Rotfort,  Chelsea 

—Frank  P.  Schaffer,  Maiden 
^  Harold  O.  Smith,  Lynn 
thur  L.  Tobin,  Salem 


William   E.   Hayes,    C.P.A.    (Mass.),  ^/John  W.  Totten,  Norwood 

,     T.ynn  '  Ralph    W.    Watson.    C.P.A.    (Mass    and 
^'1.-'-'^.  Johnson,  Maiden  -     N.H.),  West  Medford 

Kilgore,  Waltham  v,John  E.  Willis,  North  Andover 
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1920 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
Boston 


''Edwin  S.  Anderson,  Medford 
/Martin  J.  Anderson,  Gloucester 
►  Walter  G.  Arnold,  Arlington 
(^Frederick  M.  Bassett,  Boston 
^Henry  A.  Beyer,  Jamaica  Plain 
^John  T.  Bogrette,  Medford 
^.George  J.  Breen,  Norwood 
^.Curtland  C.  Brown,  Wenham 
►'^John  J.   Bulger,  Dorchester 
Walter  F.  Burke,  South  Boston 
Harry  Chalfin,  Canton 
John  H.  Cleary,  Jr.,  Charlestown 
Samuel    Cohen,    Boston 
Tames  F.  Cullen,  Boston 
-Tracy     A.     Dibble,     C.P.A.     (N.H.), 

Lynn 
4.George  N.  Dill,  Belmont 
j  Arthur  J.  Dolan,  Roxbury 
t- Jesse  F.  Dolloff,  Winthrop 
(John  J.  Donahue,  Charlestown 
I  Robert  W.  F.  Eagle,  North  Andover 
„^Anton  Eck,  Dorchester 
^.Israel  W.  Ephross,  Boston 
j^,  Louis  A.  Estrach,  Chelsea 
Kprank  J.  Farrey,  North  Woburn 
K  Francis  P.  Fleming,  Waltham 
^Lawrence  Eddy  Foster,  Beverly 
►■Max  Gidez,  Boston 
uMurdoch  J.  Gillis,  Jr.,  Roslindale 
I,  John  Goldberg,  Roxbury 
-\George  Goldstein,  Maiden 
i^'  Sidney  Guttentag,  Dorchester 
.  Francis  J.  Harrigan,  Dorchester 


John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  Rockland 
i  Richard  F.  Kingston,  Lynn 

Laurence  M.  Johnson,  Lynn 
,  Philip     W.    Johnson,    C.P.A.     (Mass.), 

Medford  Hillside 
.Clifford  L.  Jordan,  Dorchester 
'Edward  A.  Kane,  Maiden 
I  Clarence  V.  Kenrick,  Medford 

Edwin  H.  King,  Boston 
,  Harris  S.  Knight,  Salem 
,  Louis  Kremer,  Haverhill 

Wilfred  B.  Maynard,  Lowell 

George  McEwan,  Jr.,  Winthrop 
>  Percy  M.  Mcintosh,  Lowell 
,  Nathan   Milgroom,   Roxbury 

Frederick  A.    Mock,   Jamaica   Plain 
,  George  E.  Murphy,  Lowell 
-  Herbert  J.  Nolan,  Dorchester 

Herman  Olson,  Dorchester 

Robinson  S.  Parlin,  Watertown 

Saul  O.  Perlmutter,  East  Boston 

Benjamin  J.  Perlstein.  Everett 

Harry  W.  Prout,  Brighton 

Alonzo  Putnam,  Jr..  Lowell 
,  Samuel  Rappeport,  Boston 

William  F.  Richstein,  Natick 

Israel  Scolnick,  Dorchester 

Samuel  M.  Seif,  Dorchester 

Arthur  F.  Smith,  Lowell 
I'Snrague  R.  Whitney,  Winthrop 
I  Edward  V.  Wright,  North  Attleboro 
.  Kostas  C.  Yerontitis,  Boston 


Worcester  Division 

Ernest  P.  Cotton,  Worcester " 
Samuel  Z.  Cramer,  Worcester-^ 
Harry  W.  Laduke,  Worcester  ^ 
Bartholomew  J.  Murphy,  Worcester 

•Deceased. 


Charles  W.  Parks,  Worcester'--^ 
A.  Oscar  Price,  Worcester  »^ 
Lester  K.   Sweeny,  Worcestefi..^ 
Charles  R.  White,  Worcester,/^ 


..M. 
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^on  Heights 


